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POREWORD 


this ese ‘pecounte the ween of the Conbined 


Bomber. Offenaive Plen during the early months of Eighth Air 


Force bomber operations (17 Angust 1942 to 10 June 1943).. 


. The subject, covered here is related to several other histories 


peenered | by the AAP Historical Office: AAFRH-2, Origins of . 
the Eighth Air Horos: Plans, Oraantaation, Doctrines be 

ny August 3 AAPRH-19, The Combined Bomber Offensiv 
April & hnoueh D December 1943; AAFRH=22, Strategic Bombing of 
Europe, 1 danuary to 6 June aes and other studies which 


- narrate operatione of the various air forces against European 


targets. The present study was written by Lt. Arthur B. 


. Ferguson of the Combat Operations Branch. 


Like other AAF Historical Office studies, thie history 


is subject to revision, and additional information or eug- 


gested corrections will be welcomed. 
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poi ga te / | Chapter X 
THE PROBLEM 


When 12 Be17'siof the VIIK Bomber Command tock to the air on 17 


“August 1942 for a high-level daylight attack against the Sotteville 
| Marohalling Yard at: Rouen, they carried with then mich aore than a 
bomb load of trouble for the eneny. ‘They. carried. with them a long 
heritage of debate and controversy. “And they began’ an experiment in 


strategic boubardment. which was to answer a number of questions vitally 
affecting the entire course, of the war in Burope, The. campaign began 


inan ataosphere cf skeptician conceming the ability of U. & heavy 


bombers to carry out daylight operations at high altitude in the face. 


-of powerful eneny fighter defenses, and of indecision concerning the 


precise nature of the bomber offensive toward which these American 


forces were supposed to contribute. It was not even clear at that 


date exactly how jatrategic boxbardwent from the United Kingdom should 
fit into the over-all ebrategic picture. By dune 1943 » however, the 


- American bonber force was prepared to take its part 4a the Combined 


Bomber Offensive,” an operation posaible only after ail aajor doubts 
and indecisions, both tactical and strategic, had been for practical 


is purposes removed. Toward the attainnent of this ond, the early opera- 
. tions of the Eighth Air Force. contrdbuted a vital, ; » perhaps a deterain- 
ne safiuence. 


 ebetaReslerants 


* The CBO Plan, sieved late in Hay 19435. outlined four phases for | 
the combined operation, the firat beginning with April of that year. ~ 


- ;, Some reports on the progress of the CBO follow the plan and consider 
_ the offensive to have begun in April. The CBO Directive, however, was 
not daaued. until 10 June, and it is considered in the present study that 
_ oll il ats Brie to that date are pasparceery”’ to the CSO proper. 


“1945, oF to treat them as if they on 


study ‘to show how these operétions 


‘ef those in the Pacific. To the men ia caarie, ot ie Paskiti, 
7 especially to the U. 8. wavy. panne seh aD that the war : 
sgainst Germany should receive unqussticned priertty nate equipaont, 


AAFRH~18 


It would te a. large teber of mall value te trace in detail the ~ 
story of these first 80-084 mised a vonduated from August 1942 to June 
am vated in themselves more im « 
miner, if highly effective, part of ; vast undertaking. Those who’ are 
interested in ‘he Getati will find tae mission reports voluminous, well 
arranged, end available. 1 will sisters be dhe purpese of thie 


i ky \ 


pad | on active elencst in the 


strategic planning of the period ext to tities thei debate which, ‘with 


constant’ reference te the doctrines wad ‘achievenents of the Righth air 


Fores, culminated in a plan for the fallvsoate Sonbined beber Offensive. 
\ 


ae 


Among the controversial questions detecting ee vse ef air power in 
the Buropem Theater wore Certain ctratento. iasues. ‘tavedving decisions | 
om the highest [pel Loy-naking level. By sagas 1942 thet, iasues either 


hed barely been settled or were still in, the ‘open foram. “ daitheugh weil 


Allied war plane had indiented Gerneny ss slope enemy number ene, 16 


‘was still an open question te whet extent U. ‘. ‘heavy ‘poubardmonts 


should be comaitted bo operations in the Buropeni ‘Theater at the expense 


at indeed it should receive priority at aa 7 Vk: 
The Combined Chiefs of start had, in duty 1942, doptdedthet Ue Be 

comaitments te | BOLERO (the build-up ef 3. &. forces in the Uni ved Kingdom) 

should hod cont nates for the purpese ef farthioriag othabatee eperdkions 


- aman 


ae os duntity the ‘ sal 
res a tat areas 


oe oe to vinw with scan ati 
‘poaber dat offensive. from ‘the United Kinga 
os a8 me phase: ues haeeeuary peoragubatte te. tee ievasia nt. albindte ions 
ee defeat oe Germany. the Ade corpe mat, cry ise, Centonted that, with | 

| ie | adequate fereas, they nena. oarry out a vouber attrasive whtoh. would 
ca : or = oogent, o Festung murepe. relatively cnenp ta non ‘ent rround 
a ce materia. Bets ‘thay had * have tae’ ‘shreratt,, and have thea, fa spree. 
etna: wobece. | That. ment, in etteoty fires prtortty is produstidn. we 
: the quention inguin ‘argae ia. she faa ‘of. ser, tah time = ‘commotion = ‘y 

| a aes e ae y aiatenent ie air regatremate (amen) isha ne sore a 


la aaa 2 niet  banbardaaat waite, ‘wore to be‘diverted. Te 
Saee epee newer, daat ust ald the groupe were ont aa Hleoned, wnt 
a ag poeta of aiverates to the Paes remained e source of ouster 8 
° oar angavent,: meh mish of watch turned ow the ability af the U.S, heny ea. 
oe “y Seabers te o « ~~ tn mortames’s Rares af euttheiant avrasecto value : 5 ae 
sie of erberity required a « + major aerial offenstee 2 ‘a 


ae Phewe. vas, alee ‘the parvion, af. petertty ia  preaionteny ‘ ‘quetien “ -— 
ee ae a oops ‘settled te agua inst, oven on paper. Fated ith the 
ee maewantiy of using Mattes vesgurees to inet teasate wats saened we : : > 
: 2 aay walini ted, she higer mathori tine bad to allot. petorities caren 
5; fully 4a wesordande with very long-term eteetagio: concepts. There was 
Che very neural teadyney, ia weighing the relative inpervanee of air, 
os greta, and ‘sera sacle te ‘ghee Pt relatively high pleas +0 these ka 
fo oe 3 “senna and attlenbipsmwhten had Leng. tradition yehing ‘ten, ot eS 


7A 


J ‘the chains of asy power te firet peterity, ; 
#5 ‘aad been serrtanged tn the 


OR ed a a eek ee 


el “= i “F aaa 


: =~ est eget nee Chita May ty Sapna ne fod - Sage age Bare pce ce os 
eS sAPEE-18.. Bagge TP oc Se EMS a 2 BDU REA ok OS ae fae ok ar . & be pes 


a ” 2 . postulated « * Large-scale ‘peaber: otteaeive aqiast ve, heart of. desma 
| and wich bore ‘the tae dnplications with regerd ome priestty. Tis vine o 2 Fe 
a ~ oxtinate ‘pecan’ the center of « very, orttteat sont. | 


he AA argument on ota, ‘shes Laces, 


2 ‘Theeter me priority. in Produetion, ested en. he o anraaption ed S. 


“site vo feasible for. t. oe ferese to Jota the uy in ® . bonber offensive . 7 xe ce i 
as ee ocainst Germany's industrial and malttery. syatea. en a only softtoieat | i = 
a te weaken the guemy"s anllity te wage wer fo ugh an extent oat rn Laat : 
| Sy invasion sould. ive niertalcen we * Port of lemon.» ‘Bett suerions tae, 


pagel hs 


: os wm rk vien Se man gate ® weartity atti restive entigen, ‘Bat ‘he anewar os 
oS Ost arowe out of soup falta te tee vobectialities wi eting ta teog-renes 
_ f ocd vonbartnent eviation rather thas ‘trom, ay fund of avied oper, 
oe - “fonee he ‘German ettorta te oripple, Beteese in road cell ae we 

ee a poubardnsivt of Oermony.by Woe SAP had: provided Snadequate tndl~ 


ae ‘endions a mint aight be tena. tothe caageigas had ‘ween: piapated on sate 
OS tee Matted a tials to io more thin hit ot tie sooaivilition Saharan 
yee the moleynant ef. reandy large venient formes. ind sale, the 


: : Sa Proportive of the ‘oven wer, affort te ve ‘Serene tn the doaber Progra, 
. oe tee oven of. the, somes for. cd one tonto’, th peubandnen’ et he 
anenag vitels would be . very benef ielat ‘tring, esasitered i, the adee- 


late, or ‘tat ae wovie sonst nesenmary ‘part ra ‘te plea tor the 


, “ whtinate detent of Cormeiey. “Mareorery she pirtioner method of ‘veabard 


17 eta edvocnbed Wy the AAP Feentnet ousively sa, article of faith as fae, 
i : ae. ‘tents sa danbat, ‘ender: Beripenn ovediviens, were oenosrneds 


RS. 


Tons the anewer to tho question regarding the feasibility of a 


‘fall-seale vouher offensive against Jereany in turn. depended ta - 


enuwer to onother question papantianiy Aaetioal in eharacter. ‘Since 
participation Wy the AAP was necesuary to such an offensive, end ainee | 
the AMY had become comaitted for the imundiately forsesable future te 

« policy of daylight bombing of preeieion targets from high mattates, 


ih wes of the utacst importance to know whether the Anertoan vonbers 
eould relly do this kind of job, Could they Ait the targeta ecourately 


enough end often ‘qncugh wader Taropeaa conditions, and with a suffi-~ 


oiently low Percentage of Leases, te make their contri bution tea ce 
bined vomber offensive worth. tne necessarily huge investaent? That ig. ; 
why. on 17 buguat L42, thw Eighth air Foree found iteelf being watohed 1 


froa ell sides with a aezren of intensity quite ext of Jrerertian to 
the extent of the motual gperation underteken, 

They were veing watobed aleo for another and. somewhat less fundae 
montal reasom. There was a strategic probles wader consideration in | 


August of thet year whieh did not directly affeot the consept of atrate- | 
_ gle boaberdnent of the surepean Axis tut which aid very definitely 


affect the mothed by which the heavy bosber forces were to be enpleyed 


: acd for a tine even jeopardised the entire project for a day offensive 
. from the United Kingdom, It had been tentatively desided in July that 
BOLERO, inoluding the air wuild-up,. oould ne lenger be given unquestioned 
. artority. By aldgumer the key to the strategic situation in Europe — 


lay in the ability of the aueeten Army, generaliy adaitted to be poten 


De tially the greatest asset to the Alltes in that eritioal year, % with- 


stand tbe weight of Qermen attacke. fenething nad: olearly ‘te be done, 


a 


<= 


* ecbieemaioanes 


APRS 6 


sad very seen, te relieve this pressure on the Zastern Front. Sut 
the Allied davenion of Keatern Surope, projected for 1943, might werk 


 pome too late, and might also prove to be a premature and dangerous 
| undertaking, expecially should the situation on the Kestera Front gon= 4 


tinue to deteriorate. The only ia way of foreing substantia} 
diversion ef Gorman forces, short ote sostly and {noonelusive ainor . 


sation in nortiemat Europe. (Si: 00eHAinaER), was to conduct a combined 
‘operation in Nerth and’ Northwest Afries, But it was clear thet any 


such caspal gs would necessarily postpone the fall scale invasion of 

Hurope (ROUNDUP) aud, as @ corollary, the prosecution of BOLERG. 
The Beltieh were igrad enough to defer the risks of a premature 

orese-Chamnel invasioz, but they were coneorned that the vouber offen- 


‘aive, in whieh they had invested beth faith and forees, should net be 


abandoned, The Us 8. Joint Chiefs of atat? assured then, however, that, 
although air unite for the African invasion weuld have to come from 
BOLERO, it wae pleaned that ‘the AaF should operate against Germany from 
any suitable base and that, ewing vo the unfavorsble weather in north- 


‘weat iurope, Africa aight offer & more suitable base of operations than 


Snglend, at least for the winter senthe. it wes asoordingly decided | 
late in July to continue SULURO a= the main Allied effort only so long 
ag no other Lavasion effort becane inperative thus making ROUND-U?- 
impracticable for 1943. If by 16 September 1942 the Russian situation 


_ wed) appeared eritioel, the deciston to lamah the african operation 


should be wade at the ourlisst possible ‘date before December 1942.7 | 


xy 


The decision to aount PORCH, aa the African invasion was called, 


” would neon: the diversion from the kighth Abe foree of a aajor propor 


tion of i, Rgtrength, beth actual and planned. ‘The combat units necded 
in Africa could handy be obtained ‘lsewhere, because all other active | 
theaters had ‘been allocated ouly enough te aeot 0 minim defensive — 


= requirenent. It would also meen that a really effective day boaber 


offensive from the Usitod Kingdos would have to wait until an African 
victory ‘Peleased the diverted coabat units. If ‘this course ef action 
were to be vursued (and there was every reason in August to believe 
that it would) it would involve serious questions as to the advisability 


et continuing the U. 83. bower offensive from the United Kingdom at ali, 


at least fer the time teing. there was sous doubt whether the day 
hosber feree, neseeseri, ay sal). in view of the propesed diversions, 
coule produce results commensurate with the risk invelved in exhibiting 


. vitally important equipment prematurely to. the enemy » $ and it cane in 
the fall of 1942 to be seriously debated whether, in view of the unfavere- | 


ble weather vonditions in northwest TIP Opes 4% would not be wire ta 
shift tre entire boxbar effors te Afrionn or Mediterranean bases.% 


ere again the eens sould only be ‘anewered by operational data; 


and again it was uP te the Bighth Air Fores, even though. mesteepret.: 


by. inadequate strength, to furnish the required information, 


Although ab this dato the sonsept of daylight, precieton bombing 


* was on trial, and in sone ‘degree that of strategie youbardwent as well, 


anes hed been done te prepare tor a bombing offensive by the coubined 


| Britian end Amertoan air forces ogeinst the sourees of Germany's war 


stort. After moh negotiation with the Dritian, plens had been laid 
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+o organise, aie, and equsp a force of AAP units in the United King= 


dom as part of the BOLERO operation. ay the end of ‘the summer of 1942 


» te ‘Bighth Air Forse, as the units in the United Kingdom eame to be 


antled, hed ‘becom a. ‘functioning organisation under the leadership of 
aj. Gen. Carl A. Spaats, with appropriate subordinate oomands--bonber, 
fighter, somposite (for ‘reining ourposes), and service, Under Brig. 
Gens Tra 0, Reker, the bomber commend (the one with which this study. 
is ‘almost axelusively concerned) had been organised in three wings: 
the first, under Col. dewton Longfellow, with headquarters at Branston, 
_ the stood, under Col. Fo Pe fiodgen, with headquarters at @1d Catton, | 
end the ‘third, under Col, C. T. Philips, with headquarters at Elveden 
“mat? Of the beavy groups allocated to the Kighth Air Force, only one 
had become operational by 17 August, altheugh several more were in train- 
ing, at staging areas, or en route ‘from the United States.” ae | 
fhe RAF had, of courses, been employing much larger forces in an 
-4btenaive of its om. Om the night ofh/a March 1942, for example, the 
“British bombers had been able to hit ce Renault works, at BLL ansoer ky 
. on the outekirts of Paris, ‘with 400 tons of cis explosives in an : opera- 
‘tioa which had very lasting effects.” = | bog 
| ‘Bat in Auguat: 1942 the Allied air forces in the United ices . 


even. the RAF-—were cons: Aderably. better equipped with ideas ‘than they 


e were: with airoraft. Beth Ue 8, and British air mon Were adequately 


 wtoeked with faith in the virtues of strategic vonbartaent. In this 
regard, as in that of sinptrongta, the British were in a position sone- 


whet wenier to the Americans, They had been OeSrysae en a bomber offen- 


be 


" igre ageinst seeses sahyectines for many months, and, more apie ronees 


Fa ‘they hed fnoed since 1917 a 5 military problen closely related te thas 

e e i oe : “with whton they and ‘their allies In the United Kingdom were confronted | 
ea fn IMR, In the J.-B. a doctrine of atrategio air operations had been 

Casa | - dome toped largely since ans, by a: few forward-looking military thinkers 

a who followed in the path tranationlly indicated by General ditoneli.® es 
fad it wad ‘peen modified with partiowlar reference to problems of 
- healaphiore: defense. to h considerable extent it remained an seadeate 
theery, the practical application ef walch was directed by logic and © 
 Wineotstis omerinont rather than by cna experience, British dog-— | 
| Jet, an the other hand, stonand directly fron the eataclyamic exper~ 
o lense’ we 1sire28 and had matured under the threat of just auch saat 
tions as had aaverialised ttace 1989. 
ih World view i, Aeteein had, tor the ‘firet time in her history, 
been foread. to comet a huge oltisen aray to. land operations on the. 
. Continent of Hurape. Sine had soma ita anenky: polioys 8trlotly 
* “Matted in her wanpower, she had risked disaster in @ land dettle such 
* as thet in which the combatants wore bad iit engaged on the stabi li sed 
Fentern Front. Ta Oetuber of that year vinaton Chayrehi.l1 had expressed 
bis concern in a mono to the tar cabinet .10 This was, he said, a dattle | 
- im “whieh manguver was Fy Langer possible; the eneay eould Rot be mute. 
flanked for the simple reason that there were no fleske in Lines | 
os 2 _ strotohing coutioncusly froa the Alpe te the sea. Only the emus. : 

. as moans of their submarine fleet, had: susceeded in oirounventing the 
“rigidity of this fixed front, the enswer was to hin elear and soupeli~ 
tng. Air power would’ atrike at the lite Lines of Germany's war anohine 

even more effectively than Germany's wabmarine offeastve sould operate ; 


against the cources of Allied power. E it was Bescuing apparent, in 
_ wiew of the progressive exhaustion of manpower anong all the sombat~ 


wre nations, that the oharacter ef the war was about ‘ko change from 


one of nen te ome of aachinas.2? In this industrial war the nation + 
that commanded the air could desteey the industriel power of the encuy — 


and in the Leng run win, And the British Sagire, re relatively richer in 
material ‘ressarees and induatriad aoans than in waved lable aanpower, 
oould if it wished, seixe eentro} of the air by & large pragream of air 


on : production, thereby redressing the belance of potential power in ite 


om favor. ; 
Tape te wieaet oan eee Gas 


dnter-Allied Beahing Air Ferve, naturing as it did in the aatum of 


1916, came too Ante to hae much effect on the course of thet wars 


Wut the prinetples upen mhich 1+ was Wail? deserve sme attention, for 
. they becane | firmly reated ia British thinking. Apparently largely the. 
 wark of Sritien strategists, ameng whom aj. Gen. K, i. Trenchard : 


poems to have been the leading spirit, this pion wes conceived om en 


“ambitions eoale, Germany's coonenie situation was analysed and objeete 
es ‘ohosen watoh would paralyse the sheafieal industry, the tron and ) 
| ateel industry, and tha vital eenters of transportation, The targets 
‘to be attasked ware, however, the aity areas rather thes the pertioular 
: pPiants and fasilities that gave tres thede otrategi« inportanos. 

. Vadeubtedly ‘the plamners seme to this decision beoeune the imperfect : 


technisal equignent available would plaee any more preaise tection 


out of the question. Bat it te alec worth noticing thet they had in | 


nind the denoraiisation or ‘the population in whese areas as a Smal - 


. gt 
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staoiz.t8 ‘Thetre was ry eoncept of total eerial warfare thet refleeted 


ee keen insight into ‘the complexity ond. totality of saat modern war 


Srterye 
‘Yet fer ali their belief in the. ‘tnterdependenee of the partes in 


e soubatant:: aoolety, they (nsteted on the absolute necessity of. gon- 
eentrating their efforta on a few key abjeesives rather then spreading 
their abtecks indiseriminately ssong a large auuber, Sbjeotives “must 


be as small in number as in neosseary for effective action to be taken 
| 14 } | | 


On ‘euch one"; ona with Waited resourges effective action sould not 
| be. taken on all or even on. the aajority of individually worthwhile 


objeatives, Koreover' once attacxs had been ene on a key area. “ghey 


mist ‘be preaned relentiossly.)® 


the. policy intendad ta bw followed is to atteck tho ispertent Seven 


| toms systematioslly. .. . It is intended to soncentrate en cne 
town for successive daya and then to pass to several other toms, 


returning to the first tewn until the target is thoroughly destroyed, — 
or at acy rate until the merale of the workmen, is ¢o shaken that out~ 


put is. seriously havarteres with. 


. Noodlese to aay; zeneh ee of this sort sould be ssiasun’ sok bya tity 


sovotadiy ‘trained men bat by whole boabing groups. ni 


Here, im essenee, were the principles ef asraverte bonbardaant ie 


whtoh the: dri tian ‘developed, “with Liteie alteration during the carly 
years of Works War Il, ded they are the principles on the basis or 
whieh the ritish entered into the Comdaed Bomber. Offensive. 


The situation An 1942 was fn some respects different from teak of. 


1928, but ihe major ditrerences were y entirely in favor of atratezic. | 
| bombardaonts, Thereas in 1924 first priority had to be given. to the” 
: use of aviation. in direct ee of ground Preah Os): with reettual, 


<a] 


ae. | power ‘alone invested in Long-range boshing, by 1942 Long-range boaberd 
iment had Yevone ‘phe: ealy, means by which the Allies could strike at the 
- heart of the Gormati: war ‘effort. Be 1¢ waa @ convinesd group. of owen 
. who were. entrusted with the deploynent of the RAF in see, a group com 
ee vineed by. experience and by long etady, their. progres nad tte ‘ppoat~ . 
| thom from these, whose faitn in the other armed services equalled thet 
of the afr men in theirs and who, Like their souterparts in the U. Ses 
. te toured the investaent of tes great ® propertien of the total national 
- resources ia the equipment, of a boabardwent force. But, fros the | 


Prine Kini ster dawn, there was a “general feeling that Ceraany coat 
only be effectively defeated after haying firet deen oud jeoted to a 


‘eyatonatio aerial pounding at the nerve centers of her industrial nyiene 


anid it is neither wurpriaing nor. scoldental that Tronchard (sane Lord 


+, Trenohard) should ve feved urging ina widely otroulated atate paper | 
"the necesai ty for investing to the utmont in heavy bonbardwent aviation 
; . ‘rather then in ‘the weapons of lend and sea warfare. Yo do etneres ets 
| he warned, would be to engage ta a datble on the eneay’s own ae | . 
In ahort, it would be to. return to 1918, ‘waieh would be disastrous” | 


. , It- would be ateeieult to ostinate the degree of influense exerted 4 
by these Brition strategists on the Us 8, propeneats of strategic . 


-» Woabardmeat, But 12 recosstrusting the elimate of pinion out 62 whieh 
| the. Combined Boubor Offensive exerged 1t would be dangerous to ninfuisce 
: tae nigattionsse of their ideas both as to oontent and historical. 

ee 


AAPM i ee 
te be sure, the Britteh and U. iG. air forces difvered radtoally 
in their conception of the mettods by whiok strategic bombing should 


_ be cexvyied out. The. former" Tenained eonvineed of the virtuos of. area 
~ pombarduent. ‘This decielon. ens dletated in pert by a deeply rooted ee 
“convietion that the scain). etructure and morale of industrial papules 7 | 
“ tleaw constituted « prisary objective. Mile adaitting an objection — 
aes on mili tary and humeniterion grounde to indisorininate bombing ef non 


uilitery objectives, they hoped by menos of widespread destruction of 


housing, utilities, and tranazortation so to disrupt the secial syotec 
‘tust the war sconany whian ultimately doponded on it would opuable. 


dor did they overlook the Intengible eleaeat of nerve strain induesd 
by the confusion, meertainty, and fatigue thet would inevitably 
accompany boabardmant oF aopelated areas. in part the decision te_ 


es conduct area bosbing was ‘dictated as in 1918 by the nosesaity, siven 

. linited aireraft strengths and oroduetive capacity, © ef hitting the encay 
| imecdiately where attaoks sould ao aout damage; hense m preference 7 

| for the great industrial ieonsontrations fa ‘the Rehr Valley and for tar- 


ret ayatoas consisting 0: Communications veaters end the industrial 
Communities surrounding then, 28 . | | 
Ujestives of this eert could ve nit with guat oy cick: effect at 


ee night an ty day and with soastderably leas riak, the war had therefore : 
' developed night doubardnent as their. mein tactien? tactien? policy. They had 
—S—E———— SS 


Se epee ae pty A gene 


oarried on deylizat attaors on | prectedon saxgete, but these were mall 
raids and exeoptinnal. Generally speaking, British experience had 


indicated that day operations were sostly with the equipment at hands | 


Lael 


pee | 


pr 


'. and limited experience with the early el? and BeB4 types hed not 


couviaeed the British observers thet the Americans had solved the prob 
leas of daylight boubing. They aduitted that they aight some day turn 

to daylight bosbing, but for the time being they remained committed to 
night operations. ot "3 : fh 
| The USAKF, on ‘the contrary, wae just as irrevooably committed +o 
daylight orecision bombing. She B17, “equipped with ite speelal bonbe . 


sight, had been developed te operate against enall bargets, particularly 


such ysva. targets as might conceivably bs eneouatered in defenses of 
the United Jtates. it was hoped that, with their heavy argor and armae 
went aad their abllity to fly at high altitude, the Bel7 and 524 
boabers could be used just ag effectively and with a minimum of loss 
in the curopess Theater, it res readily recognized that the weather 
conditions aad the antiairoraft defenses in that ares would seriously 


test the Ameri gan boabera; but v, 8, air men were unwilling to discard 


the best day beakers in the world 1a favor of night operations from the 


United Kingdom, especially eine they had profound fen that, with 
careful handling and some modi fteation, these planes could be made te 
dy a Job quite beyend the capabilities even of the Lancaster. 

| ; So it was that, when As! planners firet outlined the part to be . 
played by ve ‘8, heavy poabarduent forees in an offensive against Germany*? 


they selooted target systent oonsisting eainly af enall, presssiom objeo~ 


tives-«the sleoetria power grid, the traasportation ayeten, ol and 


| potroleus plants, airoraft factories, aluminum and magnesiun plants, 


submarine instellations, | and naval bases. They contemplated tuning to 


w 


_ oren bombing of populous ooaters way after ib hed become evident 


that ojvilian morale was renty to oreak. | . a 
| it would. be ousy to aivinter2ret this divergence ‘of method as 


Py conflict of purpose. vou ‘Jourasliatic observers made this mistake 


te in the sumer of 1942.29 Actually, while there reaained some under-— 
standadle doubt conesraing tha abt lity of the american heavy bombers 


te sorry, out daylight wissions successfully, it was areas accepted | 


«Am RA and AAP headquarters that the day and night bomber progress 
would ve matually supplenentary rather then ia opposition to each” 


other. They would relieve the congestion on 1 Britien eirtiolas by divide 


ing the operating time between ‘tne two Lorwes. Aud they wid maxe: it. 


posaible to to subject German towns to 24-hour boabardeent which would 
greatly inerease the effectiveness of 4 combined sthenaiees General 


- caker hed made thane peints slear ina report dated Ho Maron 1942, in 


which he had emphasized the essential coapatibility of the two tactieal 


dootrines £2 iu so doing he laplied the prineiple of the eoarnination.- 


of mutually Sontlenentary Say and night abeacks which becano an expli- 


| ait and sovential lenant: in the Voubined Bouber Offensive Plans 


‘That principle received ite firet fomeal definition ina “Joint/ 


Anerloun/ieitien Iresti! on bay: Bomber Operations invelving ‘ighter 
‘Cooperation,* dated Ro aguat 1942, whioh stated that "othe aki of the 


day bombardment by Allied Air Koreas based in Great Britain is +e 


. achieve contd ty in the. vombing offensive against the Axin 022 in 


order ta bring this continous pressure to bear on the queay, night 


.o bombardment’ would remain the responsibility ef the Sritien Sumber 


eS 


oe Command, esving ay optirations ‘inary up to the Rights 4 Air 
:y oo. Forte. speesfically, "the nothod of achieving the aia oP say bonbard~ 
a ont. is by the destruction and damage of. precise targets vital to the. 


cia wae fort - ae . . 
‘This directive, ‘then, set forts the official basis mupot which the 
sAghth Air Fores aan the RAF’ wore £0 iaplenent the project for a bomber 
offensive, Toe. any offensive was ‘to be developed in three. phases = 
suocensively by the presumably progressive ability of the ‘Amor Loay. 
forse to provide its owns SARE protection and *to develop tne tection 
of. heady penetration OF the onony. aay. fighter defense.” The selection | 
i of ‘objectives for day oporations would be nade. by the Commanding, Gen- 
eral, Eighth air Foree and ' "AC AeSs (Assiatant Chief Air etatt? (90 « ; 
vee oi oogasion demands.” Operations would be initiated by the Comaanding 
General of the. VIII Soinber Command until sush time as the American 
fighter forees had been built up suffiotently to assume their fl 
. | share of activity, at. whieh time the Jommendiing General af the wait 
‘Fighter Command would share with his. colleague ef the WITT: ‘Boaber Com 
7 mand the responsibility for developing tamtical plane. In all phases 
Oe of the offensive, at would be the duty. of <hy eommanding general of. i 
ptt ties the Anerican fighter eomaaad to coordinate. any coubined fighter operes : 
“thon mith the Air offioer Joomanding-ia-Chief, RAF Fighter Cosmnd. 
. In the. fart pase this ‘latter officer would share responsibility for’. 
| - detested ‘7h plane relating to the British fighter participation. By the 
: Bi Deg "thine the last phase hee been inaugurated, in whioh the Agorican forse . 
. would provide ite os fighter cover, all tactical planning was te be ts 


the revponaibaitty of the snerioaa commanders. 

At should be noted that ‘thie Ureative dealt alzost sxelusively 
with the seathinery for the tactical onpleyment of the Anerioan foros, 
| especially ita fighters. Because all early aiasions, ont presuaably 
| & good maay others, ‘would havo to ba flew mider oxtenatve RAF tighter 
‘ cavers the problem of noat dunediate concern was naturally that of | 
: coordination an the tactical level. ‘the question of target seleotion, 


a: xl eee the ruched one, was Lert undefined. 
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EIGHTH AIR FORCE OPERATIONS, a7 Avast 1942 TO 20. OCTOBER 1942. 
. The First 14 Missions 


The first combat mission flem ‘by the Yortressos of the VEIT 


Bomber Command? could not have, ‘been more fortunately timed. Geuaidetas - 


| ble "polite doubt" regarding ‘the potentielities ef the American. bombers 


had existed in. the minds of British Siwervere in the ‘summer of 1948, 


“end on ae August Peter. Masefield, Air Correspondent to the suntey. Fines Tines, 
eas: vetice to an unqualified opinion in words which. bristled with - 
“plain speaking." a He oxprenesi British satisfaction at ‘the -preapect 

| of American aid in’ the Dombing of Germany. But he also made it por- 
fectly plein that he considered the Bo? and” ‘the Be24 quite unsuited 


ee to the joo. of bombing over: heavily defended enemy territory: im 


American heavy- boubere--the.; latest Fortresses end Liberators-rere 

. fine flying machines, but net suited for bombing in Europe... Their 
_bomba aud bomb-loads are stall, their armer and armament are not” 

up to the atenderd mow found. necessary and their specds are ‘low. 
It was not simply, this correspondent nade clear, thet the American 
bombers could not perform the day bombardment mission for which they 
were being developed. They were Likewise msuited to night operations 
over Germany, and, iniapite of the general desire in the United Kingdom 
to see these aircraft take ‘part in the BEERS SEeenaee it would be m- 
fair to the American flyers. to send them into a “type of action for wk, 
which, according to British experfience, they were not soalepedls Mase- 
field found the answer to this seemingly insoluble problem of using 
poubers that were good. for neither day nor night operations, by advos, 


oes that ae be sent out on patrol missions over = Atlantic 


; te °. 
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eulmarine and shipping lanes. 


- i ‘The appearanas of this article hy one who presumably reflected 
ve opinion in at least some official British otreles gave rise to a vere 
rae tain amount of sonoern in USAAP Headquarters. The following, day Ges= 
"eral Arnold, on receiving the Londen dispaten wick covered the iiase- 


field: article, wired General Spasts for « atatenent of the facts in 


dhe conse an he. saw thes.® General Bpaats was happily spared from 


"having to fail back oa tedious ‘and at best. none toe convincing apole~ 


| gettos, for, as a result of the mission against Rowen ou i7 August, he 


was woe for the ‘first tine to ‘offer a: combat report. _ 


The attack on Houen had, he wired es 18 Auguet, fer exciinded in 
aceurasy any prersens Ri gheal ti tude bombing in the Buropean Theater 
by German or Allsed airereft.. ioreover, it was his waderstanding that 
the results justifies. "our belier™ in the feasibility. of daylight bomb 


‘ane. As for ‘the Ba17, it was guiteble in speed, armament, armor, end 
pombe load for the aak. at hand. ‘Be would. not, be ‘aanerted, exchange 
it for any British. bomber in. produetion.4 | 


the target for. this first heavy bemhi ng ninsion was the dotterille 


a narshelling Yard, which - was one of the largest and mont sotive in 
2 northern France. Consentrations of more then 2,000 freight cure had 
= been phstograzhed there. I. pesseseed for the snemy ry two-fold impor- 
tees, ut was a, focal point for traffie to and from the Channel Porte 


and the weet of Froness and it comprived extensive. repair installatione, 
inoluding a large Locomotive depet (enpacity estinated at 200 to 280. 


engines) cag the Buddious relling-stoek repair shops .© Oermany's ehert- 


age of locomotives and rolling atock had becune acute wines April, 2042, 


| Tn or about that month a change had been noticed im German war produs- 
tion whieh involved reising the e. matruction end. repair of loscmotives 


and freight oars to a. prierity equel “to that of atroratt, tanks, and 


ae subsarines, & Moresver, atrict regulations were in effect throughout 
. the Refeh and the. ogoupied countries requiring the moat expeditions 
, handling of traffio. in, order to make the best possible use of the in= 


adequate equipaient aveiledie.” Consequently, any: attaek whtob ‘ua 


: damage or destroy the servicing ‘and repair faoilities of the Sotteville 


Yard. er interfers with tte normal operations would contri bite to the 


- mounting strain under which the Axis railway syaten wes laboring. 
The actus) sining, points were the large Tooemotre wetthags and the 
. Buddieum repair shopa. . 


Twelve. B-T's of ‘the 97th Group ne ealy group in the VIIl Souber 


4 Command at that date on- operational status) feck off late in the 


af ternoen to atteek the target while atx others from the sane wait flew 
a diveratonsry minaion under heavy pighter cover. Four RAP squatrons 


of Spitfire IX's provided elose cover for thé attacking planes, flying 
- with them to the target ares. Mive RAP squadrons of Spitfire V's 

gave withdrawal aupport. Ty lcccaae f was excellent end al) twelve 
planes benbed the target, dropping a total of $6,900 pounds of genera) 


purpece boube from an eltitude of 23,000 feet. Three of the beakers 
had been loaded) with 1,100-pound bonbe intended for the losomotive 


. ‘warkahep, ‘the reat oarried a ah onrmared for the Baddi.oun 


- 
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The bombing was fairly accurate, especially for a first effort. 


' Approximately half of the bombs fell in the general marshalling yard 


area. One of the aining points was nits and several bombs burst with- 
ina 1500-foot radius. The bombs intended for the other fell for the 
most part about 2,000 feet to the south around the transshipment sheds, 
indicating that some of the crews may have mistaken these buildings 


for one of the two aiming points.9 Forcumevely the yard and adjacent 


sé facilities presented a large SAreets so that even wecent catty inaccurate 
a bewbing ment still be effective. 


And it was effective enough, Seugiacr ing the small size of the. 


attacking Pores: Direct hits were scored on the two large transship- 


- ment sheds in the center of the marshalling yerd, and about 10 of the 


24 tracks on the sorting sidings were damaged. - quantity of rolling 


_ Stock on the tracks or near then had been Aeitieyed: damaged, or de- 


railed. As it happened, activity in the yard was not at its peak 


when the attack occurred, or - destruction of rolling stock might have 


i. been much greater. Damage to the tracks. no doubt interfered with the . 


flow of traffic, but a sufficient number remained intact to deal effi- 


ciently with the relatively low-pressure traffic then moving through 


. the yard. The bottlenecks at each end of the sidings were not damaged. 


The locomotive workshop received ene direct hit which probably slowed 


up the movement ef locomotives and other relling stock in and out of 


the building in addition to achieving constructional damage resulting 
from diast.10 Despite the inconvenience that this attack undoubtedly 
caused. the enemy, it was clear that a much jarger force would be ree 


quired to do lasting damage to a eres of this: type Ht But for the 


neste ee Die) tntlteted was less inportant Ahan 
the relative asourasy off the bombings | 


important aleo was the fact that the stakecs hed sone , throug 


- wie no losses and with a ainimn of damage. kneny opposition had 


been slight. Antthegeratt fire was observed at two places, but from 


sae only — planes mustained: damage, wad that of oaly olight extent. 
Lo Pighter opposition wea negligible. Three e~109's attacked the forne~ 
ioe ston and several others put in a aflent appearance. of those attack 


ing, one wes elaiued as damaged by tire from the BT's, The deaber 


-. rows miffered no ‘ingury iat all frou ony sotion, the only casual tion 
"g having eoeurred when & plane hit a pigsoa aut the shattered glass fa 


the nose slightly injured the boabardier | navigator. 18 


General Baker hinseit led the wiasion and made some. interesting 


. observations on ‘the eperational probleme. wowrered by this initial 


combat tost.23 the srews were enthusiastic and alert, but nonshalant 


te the point of being bless. lt had ell bee possibly too easy, but 


confidence was a goed fault. Crew arilte, especially in the handling 


of the oxygen oqaipaens, ‘appeared to be Andionted end air discipline 
“needed improvement. A better, tighter defensive formation would offer 

. . ace protection against enemy fighters. The oritionl items in nissions | 

= of this sort General ‘Eaker considered +o be the aplit-seoond ising, 

| for rendesvous with the fighters (the timing in this instance had been 

7 a few ainutes oft), navigation to the target (there would not alveye 
be weather a0 fine that tho target would be visible fer tan niles), ts 
| training of bombardiers: ( te Sotteville Yara wes, after ail, considera- 
bly epssed than « Lareesmiinal at pitotage of aueh * high order that 


Ne 
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s tight yet menecreranle feymation aight be ‘pies with the shortest 
‘possivie level rus on the target (anything less would court disaster 


fron flek ead fighter epponition, both of whieh might be expected to. 
ingrove greatly), aoa, |fhnally, scourate guunery, the aise gow ee i" 
in self defense tor boabers. 

‘Like General Spaats, General keker was ‘Saereeaee with the perfor- 


“manee of his B-lT's, ‘You he was wuriliing to aay that they eould make 


usp penetrations into Germany without fighter escort and. without 
excessive leepes, even though it was apparent that the German fighters 


would appresch then cingerly.14 General spaats shared his caution a | 


thie peint, asserting in his eable of 18 Angust ‘that Aneriean poabers 
would not be sent indi seriainately inte Germany, and that depth of | 
penetration would inoreese only ne experience Aiotated. beanwh ila, | 
pending determined oveny ‘fighter avencica, ne definite eos lusions ates 
be reached regarding tie ace Ak of yonber attacks unsupported we. 
Pighters.25 . 

The first migsion had given e sisal boast to wrale, not only ta 
headquarters but among | the operating pereecne) 8 ‘The next mission . | 


| dia nothing to reduce that wara feeling ef eoscmplishnent, tor om the 


1sth ry B17's made an attack on the Abbevi lle/Drueat airdrome whiek 


galled forth a letter of vomeadation frea air Marabelg Sir trefford 
“ Lotgh-ai ery 17 ‘Tae miseion hed been planned as a part of the oir | 
| | operations undertaker: dn commestion with the Dieppe raid. According 
to Leigh-Madleey it appeared "hat the reid on Abbeville undoubtedly 


struck « heary blew at: the. Gernen fighter organi sntion at a very oritt- 


cal moment during the operations” and time "haa a very material ofteat 


ons omc 


"zg So ae aa 
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on the course of the operations." RAF fighter pilets flying ever 


- the sirdrome on the day follewing the attack reported the mein digper- 


gal area to have been apparently “completely demolished." Subsequent 


reconnaissance indicated somewhat less devastation, although « hangar 


had received mu direct hit end 89 fresh eraters had appeared on or in 


the neighborhood of the sirdrome.16 
It was not until Mission 9, on § Beptonber ha thet the Bomber 
Commend again equalled the force sent out on. the 19th. The. intervening 


eix nissions saw an average of eany, 12 aireraft take off, aa of the 


-—72 Bell's Sigsthonsa on these missions 10 had been forced to turn bask 


or were unable to bomb, mainly as @ result of mechanical failures. The 


targete consisted of the Longuesa Marahalling Yard at Amiens, a vital 


focal point in the flew of traffic between France and. northera Germanys 
the Wilton Shipyard in the outskirts of Rotterdan, the nost modern 
shipyard in Holland and one used to eupacity by the vernene for ser- 
vicing surface vessels and submarines; the shipyard of the Ateliors 

and Chantiers Maritime de la Seine, at Le ‘Trait; the well-equipped 


airplane factory of :Avions Potez at Meaulte, an installation used ex- 


. tensively by. the enemy asa repair depot for the near-by fighter bases 


and the Courtrai/Wevelghes airdrome, in use by the Germans as a base 

for their PW-190 fighters. All ley within easy fighter range and | 
required at most only; shallow penstration ef eneay- occupied territory. 

Only two, Le Trait and. Courtrai Mevelghen, had been aubseet to RAF 


attacks, in cack case on & small seale,t? 


er 


a 
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These aix missions followed the pattern laid down, by. the preced- 


ing two. The Bel?'s flew under heavy fighter sevort, provided largely 


by the RaF, tod bombed froz 22,900 to 26,000 fest in stromatances of 
generally excellent visibility. They encountered for the most part 


only slight eneny opposition. Yo B-17'a were lest. Sine of the Donbere 
were slightly damaged and & few of the crow ambors injured by flac, 


whieh at thie date varied greatly both ta intensity and ereurecy. With 


one exception the boxbers enocuntered ton ounay aireraft, ‘although the 


fighter escort | tengled with several, slaiming two destroyed, nine 
probably destreyed, and nine damaged, at a coat of four of their ow 


mamebor 1e0t.20 


' ‘The exeestion referred %o took plese om Mianion 4 when, on 21 


august, the boabers made an unsuccessful attempt +o attac: the Silten 


Shipyard. It appeare that the B-17's were 16 mimes late for their — 
rendervous with the RaF fighter escorts sad that as « result the escort 


was able to accompany thea ouly half way seress the Channel. The fores- 


tien received a reasli wenange, wut By that time {t was over the Outeh 
const, while uneseorted it wae abtesked by 20 eo 25 We~109's and 
PR+190' s, A running fight ensued whieh lasted for 20 minutes, during 


‘whieh time both the pilot and co-ptlet ‘of one. Blt wero wounded, the 
_ eeplilet so seriously that he died soon efter. The gunnera sleined 


tera onmy fighters dextroyed, five probably destroyed, and six damaged. 


It was the|first tine the Yortresees bed been exyosed to sonserted 
fighter attack without the protection of friendly airoratt, and the 


-remults no doubt improsued the som pilots with the ability of the 


*) 
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Fortress te defend vecarpiat . 


Hoabing soourapy continued to be ee for ry) = inexperienced 


orews. In each case enough high-explosive madd inoeadiary batabe for 


din or near the target. arena to prompt General Raker to pradiot that: 
40 per ent could in. the future be expected te fall within « radiue 


of 800 yards from the aiming peiat.28 ‘These half doxen aissious dem 


sustrated again, however, that bombing which migne be considered, feirty 
accurate aight not produoe a corresponding mongure of denne to the : 


target. On the nission to be Trait, ter example, althougs ut bombe 


el of 48 dropped were plotted within 600 yards af the ala 
ing point, uo deterial denage was epperentiy 4 done to the shipyard ia- 


stallations themaelves, Again in the attmox, oo the Potes airoraft 


factery ten eraters were aade which paralleled the target, elose 
snough to it te be considered fairly sewurate, but fer enough to Less 


‘for the most part haralosely in open fields. <n the other hand, the 
misaioa sgeinst the marahal ling yard at Aniona/Lasguem end that against 


the Wilton Shipyard (Kenton, 6) did ceipeteet castes te vitel ‘target — 
tnataltations 25 : 

In Mission 9, aerowed above ae eenrving on 5 Septexber 1s, | 
the American bombers again atruck at the: Rousn-dotterille Har aheliing 


| Yard, Xt was a signifioant. miveion for two Peasons: “ dealt mere 
Aneting « damage | to the eneay than had esy previews attack, and 4% hed 
oortain other effects, less tangible but none. the less importent, | 
involving public opinion in occupied France. 5 7 was also & larger 


. “aigaion thas any hitherte. etaged. thirty-seven BelT's took off, 26 
.. rem the 10" ‘experienced aTth Secup and le frou the B0lst, the Latter 


‘om their first combat aissien. Thirty-one boubed the target (the 
Locomotive depot), the remaiacer having been unsble te drop thelr — 
baabs om account of sagehacioal failures. The bombers net ttle oneny 


‘oppesi tien, ah -umagh the Ray fighters mupporting then hed a few come 


bats with Pr-225's,24 


A large pereentage of the boube, almout one=fitth of the high- 


. explosive bowbs dropped, burst within the maranelLing yard inetalle- 
"tions. 48 Large nuabers of wagon” and several tracks were destroyed. 


of partioular importance. were direot hits oa the Loeemetive depot 


. and surrounding trnoka, and on the transshipment sheds, doth of which - 


had been hit on the miasioa of a Auguste ‘Photo Feoounalssanee acoom= . 
plished ainost 2 month later, on 12 Ootobsr, indicated that, while 
practically the eatire danage to. the Penning lines throughout the 
yura had been repaired, the transehipeent sheda and the losemotive 


: depot vere in only very reatrioted operation. On 8. Auguet, 40 leeeno~ 
tives had been observed, om the tracks aveund the lsttery now only is. 


eauld be detected. It is also probsble that several engines had bea 


| destroyed or seriously daneged. 25 


To the Frenet population the success of the aiseiee acpeared, less 


. a vaarkaa than it had to observers dn the tnd ted Kingdon. actually, 
, large umber of. dome nad fanien outside the sarshalling yard, any 
_ of then’ in the. oity stevie, and several far enough from the. Seeyet to 


soon te « vias observer to have borne little. relation ‘te ay, prweise 
Mona . ; ‘ae? 


- ey 


ao - 


es) or al 6 8s 


aiming point, As many as 140 civilians, mostly yecask had been 
killed, and some 200 wounded.2? One -bomd was reported to have hit 
the oity heapital, penetrating fron net to seller, but fortunately 
not exploding 8 | 

| degianing with the tentn alssion on & Septeaber, the VIII Suber 


Command encountered greatly increased fighter opposition. Indeed it | 
wee during that day's operations over ocoupied France that the comand 


suffered its first lose of sircraft im combat, Hitherto it had appeared 
thet the 217's bore oharmed lives; but then the enemy attacks had 

been light in weizht and tentative in aharsoter, Fron now on, the 
Fortressen had a chance to show what thay oauld eo in the fave of aie: 
tively heavy and persistent fighter resistance. An a matter of fests 


| it was diffiewlt to avoid the fighters ‘4f they were deployed in sush 


& way as to be available for sacarienticn and if the eonenty wished to 
commit them to combat with the bombers. Diversionary sweeps eould be 
counted on to draw off sone of the fighters and to confuse the dine 


_patchers, but every operation was still pretty mueh an open book to 


the Cormans, their ROP could tell when the bomber foros took off and 


the spproximate numbers; aad they could consequently put up whatever . 
‘force they bad available to moot the atteok 28 | “3 


. On 6 September, the heavy boubers of the 97th ia auzaented to 
& strength ef 41 by olenenta fro the newly operational ved Group, 
were sent out to strike the “avions votes/fas as sry at kemulte. In eenee : 


to keep enemy fighters on the ground and provide a diversion for the’ 


ea mein foree, 1 B=27'e of the sOlat Group attacked the German fighter 
7 alrdrome at St. Geer/Longuesesse. Provably for a siatler reasen, 


ay 
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12 DB-7's of the 18th Seabardnent Squadron (Light) attsoxed the 
| Abberille/Drucat airdrone 2° hoparentay these diversionary. efforts 


failed, however, for all ores on the primary aission reparted sen- 


tinusus encounters from the French ovast to the target and froa the 


‘target to the Freeh coast. As & result of possibly as high as 45 to 7 


50 endounters, moatly with Fe~190'a, ‘the B-17 orews clained 4 enemy 


: aircraft dentroyed, 19 probably destroyed, and 20 dezmaged, ‘Two of 


the heavy bombers failed te returns one was observed going Jowa . 


over eneay territory, the other was apparently lest in the Channel. 


dinay onecunters also took place between sia sd and the supporting 
RAP fighters, the latter elaining two of the enemy probably destroyed 
and five damaged. In “1, three oitfires were leat. 82 The boubiug 


at Meaulte seens to hove suffered Little in sosuracy from the distrast- 


ing fighter attacks, for tt was, if anything, more accurate than on 


"the previous attack ogainst the same target; and probably more et ierr 
| tive. . 


a sintlerly bitter. eerie) battle rewalted sis on 7 Septeuber, — 


a force of 29 B-17's made an ineffective attack en the ilton Shipyard: 


near Sotterdem, but it was the weather rather than the eneay that 


frustrated the boubers. Again the claizs registered by the boxber 
Crewe wire surprisingly highs iE teatroyed, 10 probably destroyed, 


wae 12 danaged. 33 Yet, even discounting the onthusiaes of the gunu8rs, 


it was evident that hie Fortrenses sould take esre of theaselvex in « 


surpri singly eee fashion. 


SAPRE-18 » 
They did net again have the opportunity to test their ability in 
this direstion until 2 Getober. Mesmbile some persistently bad 
weathe?, sogether with « Cigective ordering all eonbat activity of the 
cighbas Mir Peres to take second plese to the presessing of units des- 
sined for Borth afries, discouraged further operations. The only bemb-. 
: ing effort atveapted during the intervening yerted hed to be shandened 
on sete of impossible atuosyherie conditions .>4 
| Csi 8 Ontover, @B B-17's and 12 DO-T's wore dispatched on four 
separate mipaiéus. The light bombers attacked a German raider in the 
arydook at Le Hevre. Verty-ene B-17's, nine of whieh aborted, wore 
detailed to administer a third pounding to the Aviens Potes aireraft 
factovy at Memulte. Six ef the heavies attacked the Geraen fighter air- 
drome wh St. Onex/Lenguenesse for the second tins, And 13 B-17's wade 
& diversionary aweep to the eosst of Pyence, All bombers returned, The 
forces attacking Poves and St. Cner net constant and stutdorn fighter 
oppesitien. Se nang encounters took place that erews had to be interre- 
gated a second tine end even than the results ware apperently considered 
too high.%S the figures cabled from London on & Ooteber credited the 
8-17 crews with 10 eneny aireratt deatreyed, 25 probably destroyed end 
11 damaged. More sunsorvative eatinates placed the results at 9 destroyed, 
9 probably destroyed, and 5 demaged.*£ this aerial battle was all the 
more romerkable beeause the heury benbers had flem wader the cover, 
direct or indirest, ef « tetal of some 400 fighter aireraft, in spite of 
which the Germms had bem able to drive hone thelr attacks oa the bemb- 
ecu. Whatever damage was inflicted on the aircraft repair and airdrome 
- fepilities, and several direct bits were scored, wes swallowed up in the 


ey 
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_enthusiasn engendered ty the resarkable defeneiive power atepleyed 
wy the Fortresses. Sighth Air Vores officers believed this engage 
‘meat showed that they sould penntrate beyend the tactical radius of 
“operations of the supporting fighters provided sufficient numbers of | 


hoahers were er to foree dispersion of the = aia 


toree.57 


The day~bombing joampai zn reached somathing off & climax in the . 


 nheston aceinet Lille om 9 otober. It was the first missioa te be 
“ Gonduated oa really adequate seale and it marked, as it wore, the 
formal. entry of the. Smerienn bombers into the big league of strategic 


doabardnent. Then, fer the first tine, the German Bigh Command saw 
fit to mention publicly the activitiss ef the Flying Yortresses, 


“although they hed elreny sade 15 appearances over enemy territory. 


Lille's heavy industries contributed vitally to Gernen armament ond 


. transport. ‘The aost daportass of these industries, the steel sad en~ 
| gineering werks of tho Compagnio de Pives-Lille and the locomotive 
and freight~ear works of the Ateliors d'Helicames, cometitused one 


composite target. These contigvows objectives, song. the sost sig- 
nifiount of their kind tn Prence, had been attacked on three previeus 
secasions Wy the RAP. Though tondusted on a modest weale, these | 


| British rade had dropped over 46 tous of beads and had done 6 fair | 
“fe amount of denage, espectally +o. Fivea-Li11e.% 


The misslon had been planned on al unprecedented neal. One 


| Bundred and eight heevy boubors, ineluding 24 2-24's from ‘the newly 


operational 954 Group, were detailed te attack the primary target at 


*, 


os 


ot 


: “alle; “end seven editions! B~17"s, flow « diversionary eweep to 
. Cayour, ‘Of the total airoraft detailed, 69 ateacked tne primary 
target, v0 2 bunbed the alteraative terget, the Courtrad-evelghen 
| alnérome fn Belgina, 6 attacked the last: resort target, the St. . 
Ouer atrdrone, 2 beabed Roubadx, ond 33 (Anoluding 16 of the a) - 


wade abortive tortion. Approximately ur tens of 820~pound high : = 


axpioaive boube and over 8 rons, oF innendiariss fell os itlie 
The ‘bonding on this. wiseion aid. not denoua trate the degree of “ 


asourney noticeable in aeme: of the earlier and leaser efforte. ad 


_ the 568 HE bende dropped over Lille, nly nine were pletted within ae 


1,800 feet from the siaing points. Many £012 vayend the two-mile 
cirele, sone straying eeveral ailes tren the target aren.) this 

fest may be explained in part by the fierce Pignter wetacks sue 
tained by the dembers over. the target, but it no dowdt leo resulted ; 


‘from the inexperience of at (least two of the groupe participating 
| | and from the high wind velocity (200 niles per hour) et bombing 
- Lever A Large proportion of the bebe fell on the residences 
surrounding the _fastery of Pives~iilte, Civitan caaualtion were. 


estimated by a ground cbabrver as emowiting to 40 dead ‘and 90 wound- 


Tot, deapite this scattered Doub pattera, several boabs fell in. 


the target srea-ooneugh, in any event, to cause severe dansge te at . 
least three of thm Pives-Lilie walldings: and Ienser deaage te e donee oe 


- Four textile tastory bullainge, ineluding ome belonging te 


i Hshemmes, reveived $ varying degrees of atrestural denne te addition | - 


a 


& 


on. 
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to damaging tw addi tienal wnidentified aaa)) industriel etructures, 


| ‘a Deabere scored sone sight direst hite on the railmy yards, aostly 
" gavolving aiding traoke, #6 round observations wads by Fighting — - 
| “Freneh iuforments oredited the U. 8. foress with eonp lately stopping | 
ig work at the He eum textile festery amd with doing severe denne ; 
e to the power station, hand votler works, ‘and. the tarbines at the Fives>. 
7 Mlle eetedlishnent. A breneh tine te another power stetion apparenthy 
Me relieved the enemy's otwation, however, for work ia the factory wes 
-— Fesuaed after & relatively wrist time, one eoscunt indt cating two 
* days end auother 17 aya, Ratinates regarding the length of tine it 
oe would take to repair the power plant varied from two to six wonths, | 
| ai probably represent me very profound mewledge ef the industry.“ 


‘The high prierity given te locomotive produetion in Axia Hurope 


nade the direct hit onthe befleraaking shops the most important 
single ftom, novording to Brittah estinaten, Resumption of Lecome- 4 
- thve output, it was believed, wauld depend on the speed with whieh | 
| this Asnage oould de. repaired, for boilers constituted a prinetipal 
a _bottlenest in the locomotive industry, Mereorer, since all boiler — 
 plante tu Gevaen iureye wore Inow te be wirking to oapaeity, it 


appeared walikely ‘that Pivee-Lille ould gut voilers elsewhere. 


| British observers deldewed that vepaire te heavy industry in German 
Europe were being madé with ineressing ai ffieulty, ant they estinated 


that all production at Fives-Lilte would probably be halted for one 
month asa reeult of thie mission end that subsequent eatyput would 


be ‘slowed. dowa to sueh an extent that, instead of 80 to 25 Lecomo~ 
_ thves deing delivered oe scheduled im the last quarter of 1942, only — 


a 
“* 


Ee 


ume gy 


4 to 6 would ely wwe beeesténaes “6 Constdering + the emphasis 


‘placed by the arities on transportation ae the Aohi lies heel, of 


the. Axis, an. attask 1 of this to rt no doubt prove? ‘weleene news to” 


British ears. 


The vomults of the aission were also welcomed, and heartily, 


‘fn MAP oireles, but ‘for a different reason. ‘dealin: ja the Potes 


miseion of 2 doteber, the question af ‘pom damage cane to be overs | 


ehadewed by that of the day tombor's ability to defend iteeis against 
fighter attack. he in = previous uission the attacking Wen l09"s 


and ¥H-100's sencentrated on the bombers te the practieal exolusion 


‘of the combined Britiah and U. 6. fighter escort, whiek in this in- 


stance numbered 186 aircraft including 56 7236's from the VIII 


Fighter comand. 47 he a result of the unusually heavy fighter oppo- 
“sition numerous seabate were reported, Three of the 9-17's end one 


B24 failed to return, ‘i though the orew of one Vortress wes picked 7 
up ‘at pea, In ati, $1 screw neabors were reported missing end 38 


wounded; four Bits suffered serious damage, and 32 B<17's and 10 
Sete were slightly denaged by fighter tation, But if the doubers 
Wook the wurst beating in thetr short eareer, they alec taf lieved | 


on the Goriam Fighters the heaviest lnsees te date. 


‘As was commonly: the onse during these sarly months of Righth te 


| air Pores operations, olaine tended to be conewhat exaggerated. It. 
i was bard for orews in a Large formation to devteraiae which bonber 
aad been responsible fer an apparently destroyed or damaged Ceram 
- | tighter; and the fact that & decoration had been awarded to oseh 
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| gumaner credited with shooting down Ais firat plane naturally made 


the gunners press their claims wit considerable evergy. Then, too, 
the interrogating of figers ; bad not yot had experience enough to dis~ 
entangle thoroughly the couplicated reports received from the orews.2¥ 
initially it bad been reported that the bombers on this aission had 
destroyed 56, probably destroyed 24, and denaged 20. hecording to 
these figures tiey had accounted for a total of 102 out of action, 
whieh intelligence avurces estimated to have been equivalent to over 
15 ver oeat of the total Germsa fighter strength in “estern urope. 
British intelligence, however, believed that no more than 60 wneay 
aireraft sould have iatercepted. 3y 24 Ostober the claims had been 
soaied down to 25, 38, and 44. In January, 1943, a genera) review 
of sarly coubst reports reduesd the figures for this engagement to 
Zi destroyed, 21 probebly -lestroyed, and 15 demaged.oo 

ven whon estimate? in the most conservative teras, the Lille 


aission was impresaive. It was hailed in AAP Headquarters as con~ 


vineing evidence that tne day bombers “in strong formation can be 


easloyed effectively and successfully without fighter support.” It 
was considered all the wore rewarkable because most of the pilots 


and orews lacked oxperienc? in serial combat and because the force 


involved, though maaller thas such operations required, represented 


over 50 per eent of the total strength of U. S. bonbers in the . 
theater o2 

The results of those first 24 wissions had been on the whole 
very encouraging, Targets hac been attacked with reasonable fre- 


quency, especially during the first three weeks, ax’ with « fair 


e 
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degres of accuracy. | the enemy had been met and resuleed with losacs 
more thun commensurate with the damare suffered from his attaoke. 
During tae first nime alesions, the Gersans had evicontly refused ta 
tuxe the day bosbing seriously. The American forces had been sual 
and the fighter excort, heavy, and so the dermans nad sent uo few 
fighters, preferring to take the corsequencea of light bembing raids 
rather than to riak the leas of valuable alroraft. And when the 


Jorman fighters did take to the air, they exhibited 2 uarked disime 


‘olination to olese with the voaber formation,®? But the boabing 


head been surprisingly accurate, especially in relation to what bad 
been accomplished in kurope either by Britieh or German bombers 8 

it waa, therefore, & tribute of sorts to the acourscy of the aneri~ 
cans that after the ninth alesion enemy fighter opposition suddenly 
increased. and it was a source of warm satisfaction to the AAF cone 
manders that the 8«17's and the 5-24's could more than hold their om 
against fighter attacks, even with « minimum ef aid fron the escerting 


airoraft. As for actialrerauft defenses, at no time had they offered 


& serious threat to the bouders. “After the tenth mission a marked 
increase in damage beoase apparent, but as yet the day boubers had 
suffered nothing ta compare with the losses reported by the RAF on 
thelr night raids at lower altitudes.9@ io heavy bombers had been 
lost from flac, and only miner dawage had been sustained. in the 
other hend, six alroraft ihe destroyed by enemy fichters. it bogan 


to look as 1f altitude would provide decisive protection against 


antiairorart. 
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- Righth Air Fore Semanderg: were therefore in an optini stie 


awed by © Setoter 1942, Ante. Ane measure, justifiably a0. paentely: 
te early expressionsof optagen, made after tho Cirat week of opers- 

tiens, bed been 2 little too sanguine. _ Un BT August, ‘for oxaaple, 

‘General [or had informed deneval Spants thet the. operations to date © 


of one peavy grep indiented that high-altitads bonding would be at 


“. Joawt — times os effective for destreying precision tergets as 
atgrt ares bonbing. Astuel plots of aritton Beaver Connand results 
“showed an average of aly five per cent of boabs drepped to have 


fallen within & circle of one-mile radius from the alsing pointy and 


me dest vreaulte te date had raised thie figure ealy to 10 per. cent. 
| ‘The U. 3, beubers, ome the. ether hand, eae promise of being eble to 


place 20: per oomt wi thin ‘the onewnile ‘radius, ww per sent within : 


— 800 yards, 25 per cont within #80 yards, and 10 per eent deat on the 


aining point, or within a a “reotangle 100 yards on the side.” While 
adnitting the fast that ithe British aid net attenpt te: hit point tar 


gets, be argued that a forse af 100 Ddge-altitude day voabers sould 
_ de as mush damage te spesifio industrial ee as 1,000 night 


ponbere. ‘Therefere, given & force of. 18 groups of heavy bombers, 


z many aireratt feoteries could ve destroyed to the point where they 
= gould not supply the field forces, and eaboarine aotivity could be 
eepiewels estopped. within *® period of three months by destruction 

of bases, factories and docks. a Granting that weather would be bed 


in the ni ted Kingdon for day bombing, he believed that at least 10 


uiasions per month. would be possible. Ae far aa airdrones, @upply 


and oamiunications racsittser, , aad arpeaitasion wore cocerned, the 


* VEE Beubar Commune could at once operate 10 ta’ 2 heavy groupe and 
by Apri. of 1043 eeuld asecmnodate 50 heavy. and nediva groups. aut) 
a ‘ for practical rarpeces 10. ‘groups in 1942, and 10 additional by dune. 


1943 weld be adequate, "coupled with the Britian aight danbing artes 


is completely to dieleeate Formas: iindvatry: aid comaerse, and to reacve 
: from the queuy the woens fer waging. eudcorsful warfare. «At General 
. i Spents declared hinvolf entirely in eeoord with this estinate, . end . 
. apoke of the nextrene necureay” of the Amoriean poabers 88 


"AAP Headquarters: in Mashington reseived these reports with some | 


‘ pesorvations. Rather than "extreme accuracy,” hesdquarters agoneies 
preferred. fy apesk of the "fate acouragy™ achieved fa the firet nis- 
ae sions. Boubiing had been sosurate in relation to Darepean. standards . 
cation than nocording te ay adbeolute standard, an opinion waiok Gen~ 
eral upests himself Seereeaee oa more sober vafleotion.®7 ‘The over-all 2s 
average errore had been amall- enough to peru’ good results on the 


kind of targets avtaokedenalrdrones and marshal ling yerds-~but hed 


i _ been too iarge te promiac|cansiztent resulte on ouall point targete. 
It was even suggested thet « aysten. of overdinated attaake should be 
worked evt ta whieh ‘the fires clement would destroy or neutralice the 
ae entiatroratt oa the wrovnd and so make it possible fer. the main boab- 

<< dug forse to operate at a more effective altitude than 23,000 te _ 


26,000 fest; fer it had been established that relative accuracy at 
12,000 feat would be approximately twloe as great as at 22,000 feet, 


~ It wes further argeed that the forces. suggested by Generals Spaats 
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and Baker were too eanli ¥e'te the jov.% 


Nevertheless, . it was ‘pouaible for 10/a3, Intelligense, jcsbine 


: bavi over the entire 14 minaions, to paint a aot encouraging pie~ . 
s | ture, neoepting General : aker'y earlier eatinates regarding both 


anourncy aad force required.0? Attention was directed to ‘cortain. 


. sigaificant considerations. : Fighter excort, though. sanential to - 

| surcessful operations, was sore helpful in aiding ripples and ia 

- ; steerting eneay fighters as the approach to the target thes in protect 

it fag the whin vembing Leree. to » date the engagement of supporting 
‘fighters in combat had ibomn only Anoldemtal. antiairoraft artillery 


had been ineffective and wight be ecpected nat seriously to inpede 


bombing missions in the future. Although the current loss rate of | 
206° per cent eould mot be expected to. contious aa the range of 
| operations weonme extended farther into enemy territory, it oould 


increase four times and still waresy exceed the British rate of a 


567 per, esat, The Geymen rate of attrition might be expected to 


tise correspendingly, and, as deoper penetrations were ‘wade nate Ger- 
. man Hurepes ey. fighter defenses, now deployed in @ narrow are of 
at mont & 160-mile redius surrounding Great aritain, would be dis- 
: peraed both in breadth. ‘and depth. Ohven the necessary force, it would 
thus be possible tor the dey boabing offensive, combined with the | 
. : Britian magne attort, tbo sovompLish the destruetion of the oueny's 
| | three ‘savontial war aysteas: his Sad et hie communications mete 
ye Ry work, and nis submarine power. 


J 


These early aisntens 2 had ‘alse wade. a wotiosable inproaston on 


Britian opinion. te nat as exthusiastic as their American allies, . 


British observers in Sep tember, and Ostober were at least ready to. 


edad that the AA? day iborbers aad the peltey of day boabarduent | 
ot showed surprising promise. As early as 24 August, - Generel Spaote 


reported a signifiourt: ehange of mind on the part.of the R47. In « 
statenent which, nating oveer. things, ‘Indloates how tentative had been 
the British official acceptance ef the American boubarduent doctrine, 


: he atated that the 3AP was non willing to alter its i aie of the 


nature at daylight boebing apereices from one wherain tae boubers 
were to be used mainly as bait to lure the eneny Lighters into awbion 


to one in which the bombing had beacons the principal aission and the 
: supporting fighters wre eaployed to further that ef fore rather than — 
to abtack the derma dp Pores. - General Raker wrote at about the 


sare date that the Sritian “eoknowledge wiLtney and gheerfully the 
crest soourasy of our bobing, the aurprising hardihood ef our ‘bombard~ 
mont alrereft end the wri] and tenaol ty of ‘aur crows ."62 

A Peview ail $y the Air iinietey of the 8-17 operations frou 


‘17 Auguet to 6 September substantiated this interpretation. It rafer- 


red to the bigh standard of accuracy attained, considering the inex- . 
porionce of the oremu. It pointed to the fact that in ten missions | 
only two alreraft had been lost, owing to the ineffeobivensss or the 


flak at high altitude aad to the ability of the Yortrese to take care 
of itself againet fighter attack. "The damage omused, commensurate 


with the weight of effort expended, is sonaideredle” the renort read, 


me 
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‘adding that complete doutriatine of any of ao targets attacked with, 


the forees at present inved lable @ould mot have been expected. Sut, 


at concludede-wi th eonsiderable onthusiaes theugh Little appreciation 


or ‘what the AAF noged ‘to accomplish in its bombing offaneive-it only 
tnese Portresses were muployes on night operations the accuracy and 
ef footivensss of the eres deubing program sould be raised ds its 


ourrent rate of 50 per cent to 100 per gent, 22d a decisive blow 
Seuld be dealt to Sermmn uorale ‘during the ceoning winter? 


' British press opinion wnieh in mid-August had been cool, if net 


hostile, te the day bombing project snowed a sintier change of tones 


Ua 1 September, Colin Beduall wrote in the Dally Mail as fellows: “so 


- reaarkable has been the success of the new Flying Yortresees operated ? 


by the USAAF froa this, country. that it ia likely to. lead to a drastic 


‘Peaorting ef basic Adeas on air warfare whioh have stood firm since 


the Anfancy of fying. “arly ai sgivings ooneeraing | the American 
doxsers head been eatortained without reference te tm vital fectore. 
siret, instead at the ten -305-caliber machine gues carried by the 


Lanosster, the new Fortress wes araed with no fewer tihaas twelve »66- 


“galiber wechine guns. and, secondly, the B=17 could bomb from such . 


heights that it avoided much of the damage from flak which had eubar- 


| Fagsed Britéah daylight atteepta. 


voter Hagefield, whese comments om the oes of the first Fortress, 
wiesion had been decidedly critical of the Anerican bombers end patron- 
ising toward their eapabllities, revised nis judgment frankly, but. 


‘souswhat mere gradually. On 23 Auguat be admitted thet “The Fortress 


a re ag - 


“tee 


ws boubers have tone perttoularly ‘wert in their tning-up sorties dur- 
ing tes past wesk, flying we dey, on strongly esovrted bonbing attacks 


of ® type for which they aire ideally nui ted. 066 Prior to the rae 
minglon of bd vatever, however, he etoutly weintained that the Bel? 


needed escorts, and that, therefore, thelr effective range was 


Lintted absolutely te the range of the encorting fighters. “There is se 
no’ doubt Ge. conaluded7. « + + that aay bombing at long range is net 
possible an 8 regular operation unless (fighter apposition is. pre~ 
viously overwhelmed or ‘until we have agaething teo fast for the 
fighters to Antersept,” Then, be believed, wut only then, the entire 
Allied berbing forge wight well be turned to day boning. | 
. After the aiid operation of 9 Oaboker he declared thet the 


question "Can we carry dey cir war into Germeny?", whieh hw} nitherte 


been. answered in the wnqualified negative, was now subject to anew | 


, aesosmment. | In that engagenent the bomber sppeared: te have gained 


A aipnificant viotory @t short range. and it might be that altitude 


and fire. power might some day make dewp penetrations of enemy terri e 
“tory feasible. Several, factors, however, atill Linited the range 
of the U. 8, Wueberar. any raid te Coraany would as yet have to be 


conduated beyoud offeetive fighter reige; long distance flights | 


would give he ‘enemy warulng syaten, time te work at maxiaue ofti- 
; steneys bomber samuni tion would likely run lew in protracted encoun | 


tere with enemy aircraft whieh would be free to attack in the nest 


aa effective manner, ‘unhaspored by esoort fighters; and Finally weather . 
over Surope between, Noveaber ond warch was “not partioularly favoura- 
ble fer high-flying sperations. "Ths true air F ampertartiy was still 
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eonfined to the range ef the fighter, and ¢lowd and derkmess oti) 
offered the best sever for benbing attacke. He ended his article of 
18 Ooteber in a plishle frase of wind. “The dmertoens have teught us 
moh; we stitl have much to leara—and auch we oan tench."©* 

This cooperative attitude on the part of the British the #ighth 
Air Force found enosurazing in iteelf, for it was ebsclutely easential 
to the suceess ef any combined campaign that the two partners should 
work together without friction, each postessed of a certain faith ia 
the other's doctrines end equipment. General Speats wes keenly aware 


. Of this fact. After the first week of eperations he reported confidently 


that the Ameriean air forees hed demonstrated thet they could conduct 
egerations in elese cooperation and harmony with the RAF. And, some 
whith later, he expreased concern over whet he believed to be an 
inereasingly evident habit among Americans of belitbling ‘the RAP and 
ite beubing effort. Without underwriting everything done by the 
Britdeh, he pointed cut thet they were in @ pesition te speak with 
eutherity on bombing eperations and that, in peixt of fact, the RAP was 
the only Allied agensy at the tine steadily engaged in "pounding hell 
out of Germany."*? | | 


Yeavors iduiting Opersticns 
If, ae General Esker said, doth the BAF end the Eighth Air Porve 


"were more cheerful ever the daylight bashing offensive “than hed 


been theught possible a month ago,” many problens had yet to be 
faced before that offensive could be declared a eusecse, or before 
it sould be givem an unquestioned place in the military echene of 
things. Sane of these problems could be solved, ethers ould at 


~ 
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best be oy berneith hopefully and patiently: together they oom 
tributed an undertone of golesn seriousness to bist ghorus of offisial 
optiniam., Among tines watch might presusably be solved in cine was 
Shat of training; but it was still a major orodlem. The ‘97 ti Group 
had begun operations with inadequate pregaration, end the new groups 
a they arrived in the United iingdom and beomas operational found 
thenselves in little better position. Weatser in the British leles 


disvouraged training fin hinhealtitude flying, and facilities were | 


; - Lapiting there for conducting realistic practice in serial gunnery. 
. in addition, the available time for training units in the U. 3. had 

‘ in many ceses not pormt. Sted adequate training before shignont to the 
Ge. a. The result was that ‘amoh of the training in high-altitude flys — 


ing. in high-altd tute bombing, and in aerial gunnery had to be done . 
oa combat missions against a real eneny. Ouse nombet operations had been 


| begun, the lask of an adequate flow of replacement crews. made as nee~ 


“auaary to alert the sume mon on every mission acleduled, which was 


paraelly as often as weather peraitted. It was consequently hard to. 


_ koap up & reguier xebadule of training. i¢ soon veaane ovident that 


the plese te conduct thorough training was fa the Uadted States ,not 


in the United Eingdoa, and efforts were essardicgiy made to shapes , 


training in the Zone of the laverior sjomg lines indioated by exper- 


lenes 4n the Vieater.68 AS thas went ODe the unite in the United 


Aan, gdom received aueh sxyortence and thet commanders Learned many 
tactics lessons in’ the exacting sohoel of combat, The nature of 


_ these teotical leasoas will be desoribed in a later chapter, 
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a nother proves was AnvBLved tn a developing Us oe fignter sup- 


‘port for the day bombers. Although of alight Lmediate, taportance 
x the. activitiss of the ight Air Force. do the fall af 1942, the 


once of Us 5. fighter ‘wapport wes fundawentel to the notion of rm 


day ponder - offensive... iis matter how well the boabers had Jone is 


their early missions is combat with fighters, a% ‘was etill a matter 


of the utsoast urgency to provide thes =n an much protection for as 


great s ‘diatance into enemy tarritery. as pasaivle. " Asaording to the 


: : “Joint Direeti£” of 20 Auguat 148, . suerioan fighters were gradually 
| ‘to aeoume & Larger share. in the goint ‘fighter ‘eporation, and as 


"their. experiongs and | fores increased, they were to take over the. 


major vortion ba thie soriviey.29 Moreover, for miesions deep into 


2 Germany it. was sesential to develop a suitable longerange fighter, 
end great things were hoped Zrom the P38. The priority given to 
TORCH for «lt much equipment uaté the operation of the tighters for 


the tine betag, however, of academic interest only, for they were 


; virtually all withdram' to the forth Afvinen project ia Detober. 


. But, in view of plans then evolving, end. in view of what actually 


took place, the problen of the fighters renains ona of sonaseeeahte 


. significanse. 


' The al Ady ated begs operations ith taro single-engine 
s two twin-engine fighter groups. ‘The single-engine groups were 
equipped with Bpitrires, acoording to an agreement between the AAP 


“and the Rar. The twin-engine und te consisted of : owBsta 70 In addi- 


tion, : deo auertean pte had been werving in Sagle squadrone under * 
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ehe RAF. These unite were formally taken over by the VIII Fighter 


Command om 29 September 1942, and organised inte the 4th Fighter Group."* 


“Blemente fren the Sagle squadrons, and te @ lesser extent the U. 5. 
Spitfixve unite, took part with the RAY on numerous cevesions in support 
of the heavy dombers. The Spitfire pilots, theugh operating wachines 
some of which (the 5-3) were|inferior to the F¥~190, went inte ocnbat 
with eonfidense in their planes.’2 The situation wee uot nearly s0 
sinple with the P38, The RAF aid not st first like the 38, As in 
the case of the Ameriean bonbors, early showings in the U. Ke had been 
wfortmate. When, however, vertain medifioations hed bem effected, 


‘ the P38 become potentially ar good a plane as uy in the theater, 


a fact which the British themselves aduitted.’4 Yet suspicion of the 
Po$@ still lurked among the U.S. pilots, fostered in part by hearsay 
ond in part by a couple of bad accidents involving improperly maniju~ 


 . lated power dives.’ Seas preas publicity had been given to remarks 
wade by American piiets which compared the P-38 wafavorebly with the 


Spitfire, and thie served only to heighten the tension over the 
fighters.”5 Actual eonbat experience was alone Likely to dispel 
doubts beth in AAF and RAF minds. 

General Spats was therefere very exxious to get the >-38's inte 
action as soon as pessible withent comaitting then prematurely. Any 
fighters that went out over enemy territery ran the risk ef tengling 
with the best of the German Air Vores pilots. 1¢ was therefore neo- 
eosery to give the Lightming pilots careful training in cross~Channel 
flights vefore sending then into a real dattle.”© pad weather and 
mechanical failures delayed their, entry into combat, but after 16 
Septenber they beeeme fully operational and flew om several aissions 


before betas renoved to thy Hoth African, project. in October. 


7 


- Thebr content with the enemy was, however, slight, end no very 
Amectink conalueions sould be drew, . Oa 4 Septeuber the Sour 
- AAP, fighter groupe of. the vitt Puraber comand were treneferred to 
the war Fighter Command for shipment to ‘orth Africa. They contine 
ale to operate under the VIII Fighter Command until 10 Ostober. : 


omy the 4th Group, cone! sting of former Tage pilots, reasined in 


a tna Unived : Kangdom,78 It was: many mouths before ® significant torve 
a AAF ‘Penters was able te operate consistently. fron ths Aritish. 
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a “The dneo lopment of a eel f-ruftioiont Ve 5. Pipeter force as 
have deen essential to the plan: of 20 iuguat ‘for the day basber 


- offensive, but 4+ wee not: essential to the seen ste prosecution of 
' the operation itectt.. te the basic fighter unite were renoved tor | 


te aeH, RAP waits reusined to provide cover for the American desbers. 


“tut TORCH constituted nevertheless « threat to pombiag operations 


frou the U..K, the gravity of whieh Gan hardly he exaggerated. ‘he 
acon as the desision was made to mount ‘TORCH {2 Bepteaber 1042 was 
‘the deadline), tt — evident that preparation for the Worth” | x 
african operation wom for. an indefinite period take priority over 


ali other air activities in ‘the Ue Ke om 8 Septouber Generel Spaats | — 
- Lasued speaifio orders. to thie effect, and for a brief time it 
os appeared that tational operations of the Aighth Ale Foree, Inoluding oe 


combat alasione, would ve completely suspended. 7? bach coamand in 


She “Lagmth Air Force and each svotion in ites headquarters was given 


mt eee 9 BS re 


: 7 Feapontbd lity for processing corresponding agewsies in the new Twelfth 
Air forge, new guaerally’ referred +o among Eighth Air Porve effices — 


as "Junior." Ta addition: te the’ four fighter groups contributed dir~ 
oon to the Tesleth, the elder air forse was sebeduled also to less. 
tro heavy beubertaent groups after the Firat mek in Hovaaber and to. 
nore at a later dase 00 
Thus the drain on toe combat strength of the sighth Air Fores 


ae enused ‘by the TORCH operstion was both direst aad indivest., The loss 
ef the 97th sad ‘Solst Posbardeent Greups (R) would reduge the bouber 


strength vy one-thinde-and conhet offeativenses by an even larger 
proportion, because than were the two eldest ead nest. experienced . 


ace boaber wnlte in the VIII Reuber Command. ‘the indirest effeet invelv- 
g “ea in ‘processing the iweltta Air Force units wae oven sore devasta- 


ting. VIII Somber Comeunnd stat offices were devoting fitty per cent 
of Siete: time to supervising the training, wapply, and maintenance -_ 
of the a Reuber a The Combat Crew Replacement Center, from. 


me which the fighting unite wore supposed to drew necessary replenish- 
oe ment, now gave first orlevity te the TORCR waite which had te be up 


to strength at ence, Sl © the ‘Twelfth Air Perse also enjoyed priority 


zy organisations! equipment, spare parte, end aircraft replacenenta; 
and the VILE air Forve Servies Comnagd was spending aa extimated 95 
ve per cent of ite efferte on tow TORCH waite, in addition to contributing 
a large mumbors of trained mex and quantitter of equigant.t# Asa 
_ temult, serviging and maintenanes for VIIT Benber Commend alroratt 
- besae slew end uncertain, preventing the mest effective employment 
of eush boubera an were on hand, and  hapweaatng the ikwlineed of 


ne: x . ae 


cone abertive sortion.. Faced wie shertages in aanost ‘every category, the : 
ae vidi Bouber Command ground crews often bad to ‘resort to Sonantling } 
. ye badly dauaged airereté, dealared “eager Qusens" fer this ennnibalien a 


tie purpese. 1t wis the opinion of some grup enmentors that, a 


“orem had not, shome axtromy euergy sad. ingemsity fn this regard, at 
oes Least Aalf of the venbers uctgtained os. operations! atatas would | 
: oe hare been out of combat 83 The VIII Pignter Command bad been assigned 
We - . ‘he specifies task of ‘dlepetehing waite to Atrion, aad thie efforts oe : 
"tn addition +0: the one of four out of five erouge, promtaed to rene 
“der it presticelly veslone as far as operations from the 3. Ke were 
ae sonserned wattl ‘the zovemant, had been completed #4 x 


“Alnaot sere daprensing thin the demande af TORCH to those whose 


. : oe duty. it wos to woop ‘wp a bombing offensive. ogeinst Germany, was the a 
| : =e weather. ‘Taverveble weather we as sbsolute prerequisite 40 suscess= 7 
_ 0 tan dey donbing, at Least watt more efftotent mothods of blind | 
— : ponding had been dhacovered eon say yet in signt. te hed been with 2 : i 

: * the fit iniowledge of this fact. that the maar hed projected ite ee 
a a schens for a day bombing atfensive from the a Ke But the weather. 

| an the fall of 106 seenod-—and British observers: elaine that ie” 

- apemusisoually ret 08 ” Fewer operational days had turned up in Sep: 
: | tember than had deen hoped fer, and ss Oeteber progresied: ‘the ee | 
oe ‘tos only. grew more dishoartentng. _. | oe 


ay early Ostober. ae wan seriously debated whether it was feasible - | 


to coaduet & full-seale ‘offensive of this sort. from ‘Aritiah bases, es- 
pectalty § stose a mmonssful, orth Atriean oanpain migns he © expeeted 


une a ae < = vet OS a 


eee: ” open up & very atternenive alternative in that quarter. re te any 
| + e = a hare been to offset ‘suo - defeatist attitude that General Saker wrote. 


ar 


0, ot 8 Oebeber that: weather should wot cause too moh slara. There | . 
ae ; ; were, he maintained, five. to otgat days in erery menth favorable, to” a re 
chs exit effert at high level, whieh was shout al the current rate . | 
7 of replacemats would allew in the best ef sirewetanoes. This rep % 
reeentad & mare sautlous estioate then that of tou xisaions ¢ month ie 
nde ts dugest, bot General talter hoped te keep the enemy from ret 
_ ang during. the inverts periets of relatively bad weather by develep- 
. ing * highly teaiaed aad enilled intruder force, capable of employing” 
bed weather as 6. oleak ter weal: biind-bembing ‘eperstions 88 Plane 
(|| ware in faot alresdy inde for these *noling” missions which, 1¢ was 
= - os by the use of. the aoet advanced navigational and bombing tom 
: , would ‘ania it panetaie for single 24's te. keep smeony air | 
reid aystene ‘and defensive establishments on the, alert and 90 intepe 
° pupt eneay indve tried, predustion. by 24 Goteber approval had been 
secured from beth British Seuber Command md Bighth Air Poree.0? peek 
Maat bothered the. Mighth Air Fores wemanders nowt about both : 
the diversion te TomoH and the bad Briton weather wes, that, for a s 
: duscessful day tonber eftensive, tine wae of the eanense; end on 
a voth counts vite) tine seemed likely to be lost. Every aenth of | 
ae ot . “ deley- ia mounting © full-seale offensive against Gerean industry 
TET" eg te ending fant tees mash “bie: in whteh to redeploy his forces 
and to readjust hie techniques in order to counter the Allied avtaak.. 
For the manent the GAF had {ts hands full. The British aight 
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‘offensive ‘aed, by. August asez, agparentiy ¢ pearer it to use up “tee 


initial reserves and te ‘peduce its stored reserves “fa order. to keep 


a’ strong front-line defense. The Boi? ateeoks : no doubt had norvad: te 


accelerate ‘that tendency. at any rete, by Ostever 1942 it was wati~ 


peated that firat Line strength hed been maintained only at the expense. . 
of the entire initial reserve. 90 Foliowing the 3-17 missions, at was 


natieed that exo af the three fighter groupe (abeut 60 planes) maine 
tained by the Germans in Hermy had been mrad: dom to protest Kiel i 
and Dansigs This was believed te indioate a determination onthe 


“part of ‘the Germans to make the, AdLisd bombers fight in greater 


depth than heretofore. ‘wat German strength in fingle~engine fighters, 


ae on the Keaters Front remained concentrated along «& narrew atreteh 
: of poastline, a few twtnwengine fighters Seing ‘maintained fa the back 


areas for wee as wadght fightere, And it was felt thet, At the fighter 
‘Gofenns against beth Beitian and sssvtoan raids were to be dnoroased, 


| afrorafy would have to be brought bask tron raaeie,?! te an, prob 
ably 180 single-engine ea 10 twin-engine fighters were being kept 
“tm the coastal regions ta ate: ‘Saptenner 8 - | i 


- In generel, ‘the Garmin atrereft. eivuetion appeared. encouraging 


ana there vs a] reason to believe, as certain: muthoritios aia, 
6 we that the GAP was actually ori, the wane 8 ‘this, if. true, would we 
nus -iteelt have vom & atrong | argument tor preasing aay attack whieh 
| would further strain the snmy's air forses. But the Germans hed | 
ot dn their pewer to do eltner of ww. ‘hinges they could inorease . 


their production of fighter airoraft at the expense of ether types 
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| itcanays there was evidence ef a noticeable inorease im the proper~ 
then of total monthly production allesated to ‘twin-engine fighters)” 
_ OF they could try to build “Pa strong. foree of heavy dombers in 


Srlaw Wo otelba Seok at the Britieh eition. In ether vase tine 


= would ‘be required to reorganize productions One eof the alternatives 


soomed, however, inevitable; and it ogeurred to General Spaats 
. that the Jermans might well profit by. the lessons ia daylight benb~ 
ing delivered #0 recently and convinoingly by the Sighth Air Fores. | 
By adding fire power and armor to their four-engine FR-200's they 
aight avt against the United Kingdom before the Anerioan forees . 
oould exploit their current teotaical adventage. "Daylight vembing,* 
[ue wrote ou 16 September: 5) "with the same aecuracy as we here gotten 
and with the aane onmuatly ratio in air fighting would raise. hell 
with this island. We must bit their siroraft factories before ee 
and it requires a lerge number of B-27's to attenpt tae vith 
'. this danger in mind, ie further urged thet the P-88 should be developed 
for use ageinet heavily arned and arnored bombers, although their. — 
| primary aiosion remained that of escorting aliLed voubers. 96 
Thus the pleture presented by the day bombing offensive just 
’ after. the mission. sgsinet Lille on. 9 Qoteher was one of sharply eu 
 trasting lights and shedows. During the rest of the meth the shadows 
tended, 40 @ sense quite literally, to lengthen. On the 26th General 
Arnold requested & full. explanation of the suall muaber of aissions 
 reeently carried aut-~an ieatage of barely one per week. the answer 
eects sotouinter the problens and obstacles that had been faced Sie: 
_ ereasingly during the previous weeks: ‘the weather, the demands of. 


ceded 
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the TORCH movement, and the inadequate Sraining atatus of the rewain= 


ing units.°? onky one ‘siaston had boon wscouplished sine 9 Sotober 


owing sad unfavorable weather. It aroved to be an effective encugh 


apeeae, on the subsarine habs at Lorient on 21 Ostever, ‘the resulte 


of which wil be destxthed more fully in the following chaster; bet. 
even then, of 90 aircraft dispatched to the primary target, only 18 
froma the most experianced group ware able to outaanduver ‘the elements 
and bomb their edjective.08 The British reported that no PRU phote- 
graphe of any value had been turned over to Beaber Conan since the 


“middle of September aa a result of the consistently peer visibility.” 


By,1 Heveaber, 200, the turoads made by the Twelfth Air Forve 
on the etrengta of the older organization had beooae sore apparent. 
In addition to four fighter and two heavy poaber groups, the Bighth 
Air Force had turned over trained personel to the extent of 3,106 


‘officers, 24,124 enlisted men, on 34 warrant officers, of whoa 


1,098 officers, 7,101 enlisted men, and 4 warrant officers eune Pied: 
the VIII Bosker Comaand alone.100 the remaining heavy doxibardaent 
groupe suffered oonsiderably fron lose of such essential equipment 
as bonb-Lloading: Spplisnoes and transport vehicles, They suffered 
even more from the complete lack of replasenents, both ovews wad. | 
aircraft, a fact; which nade it impossible to keep a lerge ‘fores in 


_ ‘the air even when woather. condi toma peraitted; ead no prespect 
| wae in sight of receiving any during Noveaber 2° | 


Of the heavy besbarduent. groupe pohkoduled to be left in the 


United Kingdom (three groups of B~lTte and two groupe minus one 


squadron of #-24\s),: only two were by the end of Ootober in fully 
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’‘pperatioenal avawe. aul It hed been teva necessary. te pecan ene to 


three weeks extre treiahog. te a new unite in formation flying at 


. high altitude, in. radio operation, end in ecrial gumnery. And even 
(ae the crows gained in experience it was the poisey: of te sighth 
Ate. Yeree to eead Ahem out only 1 oiroumetances, for which their <4 


state of troining had nade then fit. Jene rel Baker believed that 
netaing sould be gained by diepatoning green unite when conditions 


of weather or saemy datenses would only anase inordinate loss. Fer | 
‘the tame reason it was) net ‘thought. wiee to undertake alesions that | 
would require lending. or tako~art in darkness. Therefore, when ® 
target was, four hours ddotant, there were only about. ‘two hours of 


daylignt during which St could be tru. 108 
ie | Frtherwore, the! seope ef Might Air Feras misaioos had been 
restricted te & relatively narrow. area in. conupied rence and the 


| Law Comterios whieh sould ‘be vouched ia a short thse, whieh eubsons 


ted the besbing formation to Sttack only for brief porieds, and — 


which, presumably, did not as yot peasess wash atrong defenses as 


might ve expected in Jeruany proper. Unfortmately, thie otherwise | fe 
oxeeliont restriction prevented tne Bepher Commsnt from aaicing use 
of osensional streaks of fine weather over more distant ‘targets. 
aid over Jaruany proper at tines when Pranee and the Netherlands 
were completely closed in, It was confidently expected that, when mi 


& foree had been built up with sufficiers telniag to make deeper 


penetrations into Geran surope ead with the ability te mount mia. 
sions large shone: to withotand nore intense ond more sustained 
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fighter attack, the weather would; prove a much less serious handi~ 
oap. 106 | 

Neaawhile 1% was a question either of committing valuable crews 
and airoratt prematurely to operations over heavily defended terri~ 
tory end in bed weather, or elee of proceeding cautiously as train- 
ing staves and rete of replacezents would peralt effestive operae 
tions ef wider scape, Genere. taker preferred the latter alterne- 
tive, for to adept the ferner would be not oaly te tnesr crippling 
lasses but to ruin “fey ever” the "good mame of bonbardeant."!08 

It [ae erate to Jeueral Jtratemsyer senevtat earlier 


in Oeteder, dae been very eaay fur us /Dsnerale Speaks ant 
Baker/ to somait the force in euch a way thet iapreper cen~ 
danbardawns's 


- the power of bombardment, ©lease do not let anybody get the 
iden that we ere hesitant, fearful, laggard er lasy. 


In other words, theee early missiqns were leas inpertant for 


whet they contributed directly to the Allied war effert then for 
what they contributed indirwotly by testing and proving the doo- 
trine of strategic daylight boubing. In either instance it wes 
as 4iffioul? end dangerous to strive for quiek results ae it was 
natural for oheervars, especially those at some distance fron the 
scene of operations, te look impatiently fer then. 


rv 
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Pireetives of 20 snd 29 Outoter 1962 


Om 20 and 20 Jokeber 1942, the sight Air Foree received two 


styetricant directives governing: ths scope oF ite ayernriens end 


“the priority of ite targets. It. is not clear from the documents 


at hand. just what Alreative, if any, had hitherto dictated target 


priertty. Aocording to the "Joint Direetif™ of 20 dugust 1942, 


target selection had been made the responsibility ef the Comnand- 
‘tng mgcerer: Rights Air Perce and the Assistant Chief of Air aeate, 
Operations (British), ta be determined "fron tine. to time . 

within the existing strate Presumably, existing strategy seant 
the decisions of the Combined Chiefs of Stat regarding the bomber 


offenvive. As fer as houry boabardéuent was concerned it would alao 


mem exiating British atrategy, ‘since apparently no apecifio direo- 
~' tive had been daeaed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff governing tar 


get prierity for a oambined offensive. It is therefore reasonable oa 


to suppose that, in concentrating their efforts mainly on targets 
of importance either to the enemy's transportation systen or to 


ae air force, the Americans were following ‘an eseontially RAF pel- 


» adapted to Mit the wectiiae porers, and limitations 7 the 
Aneriean day bombers. 


the new direstive ‘of RO Qeteber did sae? however, atteapt to 


elarity strategic policy witesiging the day bombing and ite place | 


in a joint Britieh-Ameriean offensive. Like several other factors 


‘affecting Eighth Air Force operations in the fall of 1842, this 


directive arose in principal part out of the special requirements 


ft 
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. of the projeet TORCH. In order to nove ‘the huge smounte of sup- 


plies and equipment from the United cingéom to Herth Afriea it 
was necessary to protect the Kovanwnt from both subsarine and air- 


craft attask. Accordingly, the theater commander required the. 


| Wighth Air Torce, aa a sntter of) first priority, to attack the 
submarine bases on the west coast of France frox whieh the major 


portion of the vorman Atlantic Urboat fleet operated: Lorient, 
St. Masedre, Zrest, La Pallioe, and Bordesux. Secondary targets 
for missions against the above bases would aunatas of shipping and 
docks at Le Havre, Cherbourg, and St, Melo. In weoond priority 


, came the alrerart factories and repair depots at desulte, Cosselies, 


Antwerp, aad Coureelles, end the) airfields referred to as Courtrai/ 


Revelghea, avbbville/Drucat, St. Onor/Fart Rouge, Cherbourg/ auper- 


tas, Senumont/Le ioger, and Ste duor/Longuonense. Transportation 

tsrgete, marshalling yards 1a ecoupied stearTsess wore left in 

third pisces.” 106 ae. a | 
It must be reneubored, of course, that in ‘gia the derasn » 


euarine bases the position of Mret priority, General Eisenhower . 


was not acting nerely ‘to exsure the sussens of the Jorth African 


- tavasten, however essential it was to that project: to olear the 


sen routes of U-boats. The increasing submarine menace threatened 


“the entire logiatioal plan for Allied operations in Kurope end. 
_ Africa, It constituted Jormany'# sont powerful offensive-defensive 
weagon agains’ the Allies! “necessarily oogaa-borne forces and sup~ _ 


| plies. It bed, as a result, Figured conspleuously in strategic 


planning during the fall of 1042, Gn 15 Ostober General Sisenhower 


2, 2 ; 
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“wrote to General Spants that he considered the defeat of the sub- 


marine te be one of the basic requirements to the wianing of the 


war.” ie added, “in Fixing priority of air targets fron age 


theater, l realice that the orman air Force must be ouastantly 


pounded, in order to give our own Ade sorees Trevdom of action ; 


: in uarrying out fruitful atssiony, ue these missions, none should 


lO? 


_ Yank above the effort to defeat the deruan submarine.” turing . 


the course of the orth African operation tiis antieulmarine activ~ 


ity was naturally of particular importance, and General. Spaate . 
planged te coordinate 4¢ elesoly: with the dritish Coastal Comasnd. 


"whieh ms charged woth the specific duty of fighting the subaarines. 


all of which did little to advance the cause of the strategic | 


. boubar offensive, However unavoidable the diversion may havo been, : 
a and however weil conceived, ‘the fact resained thet it remeved the 


Anerigan neavy bombers trow their priiaary strategic nisgion of 


ordppling the German econendte machine. to. what in the narrawer 


génso was a tactionl operation in support of the Xerth afrioan ine . 


vasion, Attacks ou submarine pases, eirfields, and airplase fae~ 


tories carried important atratezgio inplieations, mainly of « defen 
_ ahve nature; but it was also true tant in executing thea. the 


a Lightn Air Fores would be engaged for #a indefinite pertod in . 


arojest. ww seqondary migaicinacs in relatioa to that to which the 
force had originally been nonignod. 


vn 2p Oeteber, the aignth oir Foros Feowived euetnee ahrective, 


_thte tine regulating ite mianions against targets in se sata 


108 
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; countries, The problen with which this paper dealt was a delicate 


“ane. obJeabives vital to Germany's war effort existed in cooupted : 


Francs and: the Law wountri os, aoa it hed been a point of taotioal 
poliey ‘to restrict American bo bing effort te these areas. but it. . 


was inposgible, even wix. greater precision than the U. S. soiers 


wore aa yet Gapavie of, to ousure the safety ‘of olvilian life wat 


7 property in the noighberheod of the. targets, Thus there arose 2 


poitetoul problem: “waka night, radically affect boabarduent plane. 
French opiutes. had been ideaply atirred as & result of the boule E 
lug at ious, at Mile, and egain at Lorient, on each of whtoh 


- olvilien Frenon casualties had beon impressive if not always ex~ 


tremely numerous; at Kouen some 140 ware xilled, at Lille approx- 


imately 42, and at Lorlent a lew Frenchmen were numbered among ane 


150 dead, more thas half of whom work Jeraens, the reat Retg ee: 
end. Duteh, 108 Naturally the: french viewsd the bombing of. their 


cities with nixed enotions, the aixture varying pretty much acecrd- 7 
ing to the severity of the Joss suffered. Although generally | | | 
nagpy in 2 grin eert of way to aes a. denage dealt the Haste, ‘even 
in their oma’ land, asuy Prenohees found it hard te take Long-tere : 


view of the situation when, Amerigan pombe fell on Frengh ‘property 


end took Fresoh ives. The Gersens leaped at this opportunity to a 


poivon "renea minds against the Allies, covering walls with posters 


 wnich featured the eiviliea dentns ead civilian sufferings attend | 


aut won the American bomblage — - Reaeps at Lorient (for reasons 
walos will be, discussed ia the next chapter), the soatrolled press 


a 
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did its best to kecp the bitterness alive. ven. those who under~ 


stcod setter thaa tie average of ipheir countrymen the strategic | 
necessity for the Allied boubing felt that. in planning sugh 
missions the aorrgw and deatrustion autfered by the Vrensh should 


be esrefully weighed ageinat the doubtful results to be attained 


from boabing at oxtremely high eititudes. Jt mis on this point 


trat sost Franch ariticdam seened to be concentrated in the fall 


ef 1942. Wrench observers could aut hely believing that as long 


ag bosbing attacce were acde at 25,000 feet ouly a amall percentage 
of. Donde would hit the target; and, results had not as yet been 
such as to gersuade thes to the contrary, 220 Some also urged, 


qui te eertously, ‘that’ bomping of factories and anipyands should 


be dane. only en aid and holidays: when Frenon workmen would be 


absert.tth | | | 

It was in aa effort to bring up (a ‘date * pode of rales for 
operations in this sotieere but unsvotdable situation that the Mr 
sintatry, ‘te whoa the responsibility Lor tuoh political matters 
whe euptonerily lett, issued the di reative of 2% Oatover, Bemberd= 
ment ‘was to ve ooafined te military eejeekevate the intentional ; 
boubardaant of oivilian populations, Ris such, was forbidden, It 


mat ve possible to identify the abjectives ine attacic aust be 


made with reasonable care to avoid undue lows of oivilien life in 


the vicinity of the target, and, if acy doubt extated as to the 
possibility of accurate bombing, ead if ia large error would involve | 


the ris ef serious daaage toe populated ares, Bo atinox was to) 
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be node. ‘tee provisions of Red Gross conventions wore, of COUree, : 


to be observed. MS 1Litery objeatives were defined broadly to inelude 


| . ‘uet of industrial, power, or transportation facility seeastiel: 


we ailitery aativity, which abviounly inoluded nay desirable ‘ebjee~ 


‘tives: canept. civilian morale as: such. The only other aportent: 


restrictions were against attacks on passenger trains duriag aay 
Light houra and on power stations in Holisnd, the destruetion of 
which would eause extensive flooding of the land by putting out of 
action electrisally-driven: pumps. special consideration was to be 


| gives to the Chanael Islonds, should attacks on eneny instellations 


thee beoone necessary. In conclusion, the di reotive stressed that 


gone of the foregoing rules should epply iz the condust of air war- 


fore egainat Jerman, italian, or Japanese territory, exespt that 
the provisions ef the ied Cress souventions were still te be 


observed, for “Consequent upen the enemy's adeption ef « campaign 


of warestricted air warfare, the Vaoinet have authorized « boabing 


| pélicy which dncludes the atteck on eneay morale! 2? 
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Chapter 11Z 
“ SPERATIONS AND OPERATIONAL P7190748,. 
21 OCTOBFR 1942 TO 15 JANUARY 1943 — 
the German Subuarine Bases 
Seemer ines becase the primary coneern of de » ighth Air Foree . 

after 20 Jotober 1242, and sontinued to preossupy that ocgani sation 
fer many aonths. in the fall of 1942, however, it was not at all | 
elter whether striking the sobaarine. operating bases on the asast 
of Srance,. aa the directive of 29 Ceteser atipulated, was an effi- . 
cient method of reducing the submarine neneces nor was it oleer 


that the day bombers could the that Joo effectively. The entire 
antisubaarine canpsign consti tuted, in fact, a highly controversial 


| prebiew, and one in wnioh the essential date came too often ta be 


obsoured by the. miatecine activities of that moot ayeteriows of 


“the enemy services. 


te vhose who had to cope with the acaatiy Anoressing subearine 
tarent several alternative courses of action suggested thenselves, 
m9 one of which soened by itself entizely satiefactory. It would 
heve been wer; natural Por. atratexic: Donbing: forces te have sconces 
trated their efforts on the sourder of the oubmarine fleet, as they 


planned t conoentrate on the sources of the entirs Serman war 


machine. The submarine construct! on| yarda ant the component-parts 


manufacturing plants. provided toapting objectives, the complete dea- 
truction of which would eventually eolve | the U-boat problem... The: 
‘RAP had alroady expended considerable and sustained effort in 
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this directions Although few sad light in the fall of 1242, pritish 


Bomber Command attacks during the 15 mouths fren. April 1941 to June . 


| :'1942 had seriously ‘daaaged the ports of Rostesk, Lubeck, and ‘Baden, re 
and had dealt heavy blows te facilitios ‘at Bremen, axburgs iilbele- 
| siaveu, Sel, and drenerhaven. in addition, tha subanrine Diosel 

| ‘factory at Augsburg. and the conponent parts factories in. Getegse 

| had suffered in the attasics on those attios.} . 


The’ British effort hed, ROSEN eRe bean directed priaactly agarast 


the towas theuselves rather than against the port eeatistess end 


: taotorios; in secordanceiwith the AF poltey of orea vobing. It was 
the opinion of the sdntatey of seonaate Warfare in July at 1942 that, — 
| apart fron damage to the, plant at bugaburg which was suppoeed to be 


produsing w? to 60 per sont of the total submarine Migiel ongine. 


| requirenents, little severe danags had bean daflieted on component - 


factories. In that instance probably one month's output had been 
lost, anounting to the Diesel. requireaents for tan submarines. aa 
for the construetion yards, pepenta ‘attacks on Alnelasheren, Mieke! 


- Rasburg, and Kades resulted in no deteatable decrease is [Neboat al 


fo 
duction, although the extinated schedule appeared te hide Yen dew 


 Leyed by « fow weeks as a result of &  vartety of factors, aot “all 
of which could be identified with the boubing oftenstve.. ‘this naine 


aceucy cren contended that these objectives were nat: well suited 


te aerial venberdment. | Caaponént parte plants wore iaerous, widely 


poattered, often inaccasaible fron the dnited Kingden, hard to 


- identify, ead of « tee difficult to deatroy exeept oy attacks of © 


Poa 
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“exceptional welght ands sucontration.” ereover, at was reported 


that a i of suitable, Dut at ‘tat tine unused, productive 


ie capacity extated waioh acted as ay ‘affective oushion to ease the 
ae over-all s shook of voab destruction. | ihe eaipyarcds preagute2 targets 
toe amall, too isolated. troa other suitebls ovjestives, and of «. 


type not easily snowgh put permanently out of action to warrant a | 


major share of the howbing effort. It was true, on tas other hand, 
that ‘their proxiaity to the aritish alr bases zade thea always | 


useful secondary ob. jootives® 


Undoubtedly tho inoreased acoureay possivle with provision ay 


boubing would inorease ‘the ofrectivenese oF attac:s on targets of 
; eats natura, Swen #9, however, there was littie haps of soouring. 


G innediate resulta, It was oatinated in August 19¢2 that the subaae 


rine fleet consisted: of sows a oparatioaal ararte with 120 érukes , 


ing in the Baltic. Praduotion at thet. date wes baldores to be in 


the asighborhood of 20 per aonth, 10 to 15 @ month becoaing operes. 


tionals. and sinking: by Allied agoacion were currently at the vite. 
of from five to seven a month. In the light of thes: figures it 
appeared that no azount of deange done to the submarine conetruc~ ~~ 
tion yards ead factories could reduce the operating; flest during ‘the. | 


ensuing nine months. Indeed, if losses in production were made up 


regularly fron. the Usboats in traiaing, the fleet would probably 


- ingrease by ert to ten & month during thet period? 


 doreever, the allies aide mot weit until the deaoat fleet 


pertahed from aterition. The subourine situation has reauted a 


ae, 


. gi . ae : 
J ah ree a Ae . 
a) : “i er Gr ome teat, I ONE oy . ‘ * 


 @phaie by Noveaber of 1942. ‘The submarines theanelves were increas 
ing: whereas in Janay of that year not nore then 15 or 20 aub~ 
‘marines had been deployed by the Jermans in the Atluatlo, by How 


euber the total was nearing the 100 mark. This fact, by itself, 


was serious enough in view of the tremendous problam of ecean-borne 
terpensport ond wupply. With the opening of the African cumpaign in 


Keweaber, tine became dnoreesingly veluable. if the Allies were 
effectively +0 supply ithe United Kingdom, the Middle Fast, and Forth 
Africa, it wae elear that something drastie would have te be done 


about the submarines which during thet month inerensed their number 
operating in the ‘Atlantic to on estinated 114.° 


Two elternatives vennined: the submarines sould be lamted os 
sea, or their operating bases could be rendered more er less 


- uauasble. Sinse the middle of 2942 the RAF Coastal, Command had 

' been operating a considerable force ia the neighborhood of the 

Bri tieh Ielea, concentrating their efforts especially in patrols 
over the Say of Biscay. It was well knows that moat of the U-boste 


operating te the Atlantic were based at ports on the western coast 


. OF France. In order to leave these porta for seticn is the Atlentie 
abipping lanes and to return fer necessary periedie servicing, prace 


thoally. the entire German submarine fleet hed to pass through the 
Bay of Biseay, thas producing & constantly high consentration of 


a enti im the Bey and its ‘epproashes. By covering this transit 


eres with long-range serial patrols, Coastal Commend beped either 


to uated é a eignirioant umber of submarines wy direst attack or, 


“ 
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by foreing then to yomain submerged for leag periods, to make their 
passage te and frou their bases ao slow that their affective tine — 
in the open sen would be cubstantially recused. Prior to November 


‘1oaz, however, the effort to strike the submarines in their opera- 


ting sreas suffered from leck of enough lomgerange aireraft, lack 
of a “balanced” entieubaarine force capable of attasking both by. day 


and night, end eck of ‘adequate radar equigaent and special Paereeee 


Aetuel "kills" had as ‘yet been relatively tew.® 
The operating panos appoared to offer certain distinet adven- 
tages as beabsrduent objectives. As previcualy stated, alnost the 


| entire Atlantis submariae fleet ‘depended on the French bases, which 


had cousequently Decone the nerve center of the whole ooaplicated 
U-boat orgenisation. The Jermans had vegun, immediately after the 
defeat of France, to develop facilities at Srest, Lorient, 3. 

tasaire, Le Pallioe, mod Bordeaux in order te pleee the submarines. 


‘as close as possible te the Allied supply limes and as far as pos- 
ible fron Sritieh airfields. Conversely, the cosatline from Brest 


to. the north coset of Germany had been virtually abandoned by the 
subsarines. The Geraans had construsted elaborate pens to house 
and protect thease craft during their stay in pert, & period normally 
of 21 days duration, and had built elaborate repair and servicing | 


" factlitiee, Elaborate aleo was the eshedale of turararound by 


ews af whieh a limited muber of pens teuld be nade to secommodate 
ny large and growing fleet of aubuarines.® It was considered practi- 
oally impossible %O penetrate the dosen feet of reinforeed concrete 
mas formed the roof. of theese pens with any. beads then avatieble.? 
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ut so integrated were the fustlities et these bases, and ee care~ 


fully ad Juste the time sohedule fer repaty and refitting that. any 
a damage te the installations surrounding the peas would, it was . 


believed, omuse serious delay in tura-erownd, ead sa re ofteot re 
duce the ruber of wubaarines in operation. Leoka, flouting socks, 


storage dopete, railway yards, power houses, foundries, parraske, 
and submarines not sotually in the pene, eit ‘presented vulnerable. 
“targets fer bombing aireraft-espesially for bombers equipped for 


precision operations.” it wan, to be sure, very probable that, mush 


of the wervicing. ‘had. been put’ under consrete aleag with ‘the subae- és 
pines theaselves; and elternative power installations no doubt 


oxiated which could be used to relieve most energencics affecting 


| the power syaten, MOTRATES » “At wan Tully expested thet the besos : 
< ‘enka eo givee adequate antiairoraft pretection.” Yet the prosgest. 


of disorgani sing the U-boat eanpaign hy harasuing thease vital points Z 


and eventually neutralising thes, seened reasqably bright.! 


iy $0 Oeteber, then, opinion was, divided as to the best way 


‘of immediately reduoing the subaarine threat, 412 four alternative - 

. methods-~atteaking construstion yards, eonpamsn$. parte planta, 7 

. operating vases, or ‘the Ua-beats at sea--had been tried, ‘with soly - 
‘distinetly qualified aucoess in wank. ease. All four would “necessarily — 
be contribute te the fical defeat. of the sulearine, but at the moment 


thee was of the onnenen. ; British observers recoguised this fact. 


7 The Air Ministry, in Augost, had declared Lteelf in favor of opers- 
Sons against the U-boate at sea and ageinst their operating bases, | 


in preference to ‘the long- tere poliey of. attacks against building : : 


® 


; oe ait a 
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yards and fastorten.2t Mesaahihe, the RAP ares. beabardaen's of 
Geraan industrial aities would incidentally contribute eteadily. 
to the long-tera objective. 


Opinion in Mashington was somewhat more divided, aupectally 
on: the use of loag-range, iend~besed stroraft in antisubmarine 


operations. The U.. 3. avy urged extended convoy cover. Those 


most interested in the sar Antieubasrine Command argued for eapley~ 
ing as many 5«24's as possible on such projects as that alresdy — 


being conduoted by the RaF Constal Commend in the Say of Biseay. 
 Sowever, frig. Gen, | C, ‘o Ruseell, A&P ccordinator for antisutmarine . 


aotivity, on & Sovenber einies considerable emphasis on attacks 


against the operating bases and coustruetion yards by heavy bombers 
of the Eighth Ate Fores, a poliey whieh AC/ss Plans endorsed. 


When At cane watually te ensleying the Eighth Air Fores bonbers 
fa the ‘antisubmarine “eountétoffenaive, ‘the problem of shoiee becane 
stapler. A sonsidersble weight of opiuton in both dritish and U. 8. 


quarters favored action against the bases on the coast of France, 


and « campaign against those objectives was, for the time being at: 


‘any rate, especially well suited to the capabilities sud limitations | 
of the American bomber force. Hot only were the targets auch better — 


adapted to daylight, | precision methods than to those of the RAP 


‘pight bombers, they were also within the eres of sseupied France to 


which bighth Air Yorwe operations had been tenporarily restricted. 


Accordingly, General |Spaats pledged the maximum use of his teres 7 
“against the five French bases. In addition, however, he wade aveile~ 


ble to Cosstal Command 12 5=2¢'s to help cever the movencnt of | 
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shipping te Africa by oxpanting the systes of Long-renge: air + patrols 


ever the sea tenet? 


Om the let ef Oaterer, | the Viti Bomber Command flew ite firet 


aiseion ageinst the wabmarine bapes, di apetaning 9] boabers (68 it's 
- and R4 B-84's) to jatteek ‘the base ab lorient-Keremen. Bad weather 


foreeé all bat the nost experienced greup te rebvurs, leaving only 


18 Bokeh of the 970k Grmug to bes the target. The objective wes 
an ingertant one, far the Jermans hed developed the eneli fishing 
port, oi tuated edews ene and one-half miles southwent of Lorient en . 
- the Breet Pentangle, ‘te a major submarine base that wes constgered, 
"long with St. Hasaire and Zrest, as one of the three most important, 


submarine bases used by the enemy. An estimated: total ef 20 Usboats, 


“all of the large 70-ton tyye, was believed to be in port of way 
given Vime. The priweipal targets were the U-boat shelters, wn 


the 12 completed ones and the bleck of seven peas ‘sea Gaston 
strustion, These shelters, types of their kind, bed been built 


en dry lena and provided with beavily reinforeed sonorete roofs. Rl 
| to 12 feet thisk. Inmediately adjacent to the pens were lighter oa 
“abiler wulldings believed to contain workshops, tranaformers, hl 
_etorage, offioes, ani other installations dtrectay sonnectied with — 


the servicing of V-deatse. as in al] the improved bases, however, | 


. ‘many of the vital teailitios were housed wader the masaive pen root le 
“beatles lerient had net bean attacked ay the RAY daring 1942, nor 
‘had the BYLAioh ever attacked the area of the suboerine pena. Da 
1941 they had made B5intgnt rates, dropping 396.1 tons af bende 
aatnly on the tow steers, <2 | 


| ALP 


1 


The poabing was wmagucldy good. Yroa a 17,500-foot alti tade-- =. 
& cousiderable departure fraa the 22,000 to 27,000-foot level | 


usually reached--the poubers dropped 30 high-explosive boube, each - | 


weighing ous ten. With the ‘exception of a few whieh folk some 
~ 1,100 yerde fro the pena, most of the boabs fell in the imuodiate 


target area. or tno ww dropped, z1 fell within a radiue of 1,000 


Leet from the aining poiat.1 Five bombs wore reported. w gramd 
| observers to have hit the central bdleck of abelters. uty according 
to underground information, they did not penetrate more then five 


feet dospite their weight. dmong the surrounding buildings, the 
results. were soammhet better. Three general werkshope and « pair 


7 : of Floating dooka were. pretty thoroughly destroyed, and two a ad 


merines were damaged by blest. ‘About 40. French wore reported — | 

killed anny the total af 150 dead, more. than half of whom were 

Corman worlawn. 16 . 
Although little major donage was done to the base itacl?, the a 


bonbing made 0 great Anpresaion on beth Freuch and German opinion. | 
For once, ‘the French population appears to have compared an attesk 


by Ue 5. forces ferorably to thone mate by the ritiah. They sown 
to have been greatly pleused with the whole affair, atanding in the : 


‘ntrecte watehing and ani ling and appleudiag the accuraey with which 


the Americans dropped heabs on the Geruan installations. It wae, 


thy Falk, too bad ‘that Trenchnen had alno to be killed, but. the 

vieting had in « sense aaced for their fate in nceepting waploynent 

at the pase for the sake. of the high wages paid thers. As for the — 
- Germsne » thay apres te have been taken eee erery, by surprise. 


The alera was not scuoded, and the bombs had fallen before the eati~ 
| aivoraft guse went into action, The dermens wore said to have been . 


ebavineed that: « formation of much sinewelS al roraft--could only 


have been ‘their om planes. The mission teaperarily discredited 
an the utelinge, whe haut insisted that Allied abtecks were boing unde 


deliberately against the otvilian French pepulation, and ‘that the 


pase was ‘00 well defended to de attacked. The controlled presse 
remained wileut,2? | 


_Beapive the fact that the. defenses at Sorta wore _eanght nap 


‘2 ping, aud ei though: tne attacking foree moountered no effective 
& flak, they did rua inte wilt resistence fro enemy fighters. ve Sea | 
ts ‘tte formation creased the enemy const oa route to the target, As | 
- net & PieL30'e whigh gave it continueas battle te a point not fer 


from the objostive, as a remit of theas engagements, cigulma S to 


| conservative ectinaten, four eneay fighters were destroyed, atx 
| probably éestroyed, aad | one Gomaged. - . Bae the is attecking BolT ty 


lost three of their maber, and suffered damage to oix others.18 
With this niesion and these heavy. losses in ainé, ‘General 


Spaats wrote in pessinistio vein to General Arneld om 51 Detobers 


"shether or not these operations wihh prove too costly for the 


- remuats obtained remains to be seem. The conerste auimarine pens =. — 
are hard, anybe impossible auto: to ereak."?? "However, a he added, 


“toe beablag of the surrounding installations should seriously 
hendioay the affeetive use of the bases.” deneral Spents hed, in 
fact, undertaken, this task with more dateraination than either 


relish or eptinten. Read was not only a egrettanle, even if sees: 
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diversion of effort from the main aission of his foree; it was also 
& job thet would very probebly require the use of taction very dif- 
ferent frou those for which his units had been trained. As sarly as 
16 September 1942 he had expressed consern over this problen. Assuming 
that the pens themselyen would be virtually impervious to normal high 
altitude boubing, end that they constituted the vital spet im the bees 
installations, be predicted that no ene method gould be counted an to 
put the bases out of operation. Sowing harber waters with nines, | 
launching torpedoes at the oub slips, lobbing bonbe in fren low 
altitude, or a eoubiuation ef all three tight, he felt, become necestery, 
At that date he even toyed with the possibility of experinenting with 
glide boubing attesks from an altitude of 5,000 toor.*° 

By the end of Osteber, although he apparently 444 not for the time 
being contemplate using these extrecrdizary testies, he nevertheless was 
determined to eperate againet the submarine bases fram lower altitudes. 
Evidemtly convinesd thet bombing from abeve the 20,008/level, as prea 
ticed heretofore, was not likely to yield scourate enough remilte te neue 
tralize enall targets, he pleaned to operate as altitudes possibly as lew 


i 4,000 feet. In which event, be warned, much higher oxeualtios than. 


any #o fer sustained would hare to be faced, fer the cbjestives would 
certainly be heavily defended by antiaireraft. Other factors, he believed, 
would also lead townrd a higher, oamualty rate. Low altitudes would fa- 
vor enemy fighters. Sines the French bases were beyond the range of avail~ 
able fighter escort (ne P-3S's or “47's were on hued) the bombers would 
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be a sage fighter aupport over the objective. And, Pinelly, the 
grews left after the reount departure of the 97th and: solat hte ole 
were by no means seasoned, enpesielly the gunnere 2h 
On 3 liovember, after an attack of indifferent aooursey and 
affeat ageinet Breat two. days earlier, the WItI Somber Command flew 


- ‘a mission at very much reduced altitude against the subaarine in- 
() whallations at St, Wasaire, if it had bean seriously expected that 
attacks at lower altituiss would increase effectiveness without at 


the sane time producing prohibitive losses, those hopes were 


- dampened by this experiment of 9 lioveabers?2 ‘Thanks to a well-_ 


planned course and « large diversionary athogion flew by the RAF, 

the fighter threat, heretofore the more serious, was cirounvented. 
The same could not be seid of the antiaircraft batteries concentrated 
in the neighborheed of St. Nasaire, Frobably 60 to 7 heavy guns 


guarded that aren, to say nothing of miaiorous Light vatterien.25 


The attacking Bw 8, 1 in number, flying at 17,500 to 13,300 Leet, : 


. suffered little, one group reporting intense, heavy flak well below 
‘the formation, The 31 B-17's, flying st 7,500 to 10,000 feet, fared 


"muah worse. In the neighborhood of it. Hasire they ran into very 


intense flak, extremely accurate both in altitude and deflection. | 
At 10,000 feet both Light and heavy fire was reportod, of considerable 
intensity and acouracy. 49 a result of this kde ig three alroratt 


wore Test aud 22 othern damaged in sono degree. ol 


it was a costly eaperinent, the lessen of which becese «ll the 


more » impressive in bere with he relative ineffectiveness of 
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flak hitherto encountered at higher altitudes. It wae olear that the 
- Mate of lew-altituts bombing could at this rate enly be justified by 
approsiably impreved scouracy. It is difficult, however, to make an 
exact statement of the sccuracy achieved during this miasion. only 
sows 75 of the 44 bombs dropped could be plotted froa strike and 
recomnalesance photegrephs. Of these, sight burst within 600 feet of 
“elther of the ‘wo aiuing potute, which consisted ef the shops of 
Chanters ot Atelices de Penhoust end the lcek at the entrance to the 
Deasin ¢e St. Nasaive. | 
The impertence of the former target lay in the construction 
end repair fwoilitios it oontained which were being utilised te the 
tmaxisten for the overhaul ef subwarines based there. The leok provided 
the only remaining entrance to the two basins iu which all port facil- 
ities and U-boat Installations were located. Two othere had been 
readared unserviceable by the British in a commande raid during the 
spring of 1942. Wo atteapt was sade to hit the £0-pen submarine shelter 
itself, Like its pachydermous countesperts at Lorient and Brest, it 
' did not lead Ateele to destevetion, In the machine workshops, direat 
Rite severely daaaged the plate shops and mould left. Several boade 
‘fold within « radius ef 1,000 feet from the strategie look, but none 
woored @ direct Ait. Sever deange was alec done te verious buildings - 
ana facilities in other areas. Of eonsiderable insidental importance 
was the apparently complete: destruction of tha leseustive depot north 
of the Gare d'Orleens, Recennaissenes two days Sater indisated that, 
while auings to vailway limes had bean repaired, the locomotive 
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depot ne unrestared and, the » usefabnens of the ieee speared to 
have bees seriously aide: it azpears Lilely, in feet, that the. 


- attacks had sore effeot on xis transportation than om the fume 7 
a rine ounpaign. 35 . 


Tuis aiasion apparently ‘convineed those in charge of Sightn Air | 


‘Foros operations that ‘Attacks as lew altitude would not yield 


results commensurate: with. the losses likely te reault ire euch 


; undertakings. Subsequent asians on submarine bases were made at 
- altitudes ranging. froa 17,600 to 22,000 foot waleh, up until the 
mission against St. Nasaire on 3 Senuary 1548, effectively foiled 


atintroreft fire,26 | 


Prior te 3 Jenuary the “VaEE. Boaber Command conduoted aix more 


| ftlagions ssringt the wubaarioe ‘bases, soonentrating on St. Naseire” 
i and Lorient, with one rélahively ‘sgt aod ineffective attack devoted — 
to Le Palltoe. A total: of 199 heary boabera, ia aiesions varying. 


an strength froa il to 33 sireraft, attacked acderiing to # fairly 
consistent pattern. ‘They approached the. target ares over land 
across the Breat Peninsula, aad, te order, te elude eneay fighters, 


returned. over water, scirting wide ‘sround the vEeeay woant. RAP 


fighter pareue provided support in the form of short-range ssoort. 


and, of diversionary sweeps over eneaty territery. in no inetanoe 


did: the bombers enjoy eaghhon gover ‘over the target aren. luk | 


. accounted for only. one of their nuaber al though ia many inetances: 
* 2% eaused aiden danuge. On four occasions, however, the voubers on 


' gountered stiff opposi tion from enemy afroraft which resulted 


erashed and tro were lost to unknown ageucios. 
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diveatly in the loss of five nore planes. in addition, two boabers 
27 . 

this over-all loss rate o1 lesa than five per cent of the | 
attacking ferea justified, from a defensive point of view, the dew 
eision to abandon attacks at lower’ sliitudess fad over sialic 
these lotses could be be placed the damage done te the U-boat installa- 
tions. Ay the oud of Desegber St, Haselre and Lorient were both . 
showing the eumulative effect. of repeated bowbardment. tothough 
the einureay achieved sili left mich to be desired,*® gsough 


‘bombs had fallen within the target arene te cause exbarrassaent — 


to the enemy. 3t, Nexaire wulfered especially henry damags in 


the vourse of the five nissions trom 9 Hovenber ta 23 ovember. 


dn all, 158 aireraft dropped a total of 771,000 pounds of high- 
explosive bombs on or in the vielnity of the part facilities .”® 


At the Lapertant ragair: and construction works of Chantiers at 


. ateliors: de Ponhous’, the machine shep, mould left, plate shop, 


Megat shoet-aetal shop, boller-mekers' shop. pipe and tube sbop, 


. | paint Bhop, ‘and rivet shop all suffered repeated, hits and work on . 


several eargo Yeasels, teukers, ete. was believed to have consed. 
This damage no doubt alao slowed up essential repairs to ‘the aubman 
rine fleet, 4 floating dook was Rit and ewk, the railway tracks 
were only mauled, and hits were scored om the Leconotive depot 


and tus station buildings, Ihe gaa, electric, and water services — 


in the port were reported out, leaving work in the submarine pens 
to be carried om by ‘means of kerosene brought from sone distance.% 


Pres 


Aeeortiag ta one ‘acaount, obtained froa a German naval prisoner of 


WE, ‘work ‘ooutiaued after the AaF raids only. in the subaarine aisle 


bers whith, taough ait at i daeet six ‘tines, eppereatly suffered ao 
leating damage. THis. sane informant Bpoke of large-scale evnous- 
tien of the working population which ‘left barely enough hands to | 


continue the ee oted, scale of. work required in the Y-boat shel~ 


ceca: ‘Ly ane shop, he “acd, 200 ‘apprentices hed teen killed nay 


owing to the lack of labor to rosovs them, the bodies had been left 
ia the rubble,32 apparently as 0 result of some damage to the look 


gates curing the attask Of & iovenber, though possibly also because. 
of subsequent saeeege § to other facilities, all aubasrings neraally 
based at Ste Sazeire seo to have beea maved for a while to Lorient. : 
oa 18 Sovember reaouisiasance revesled an unusual consentration of 
Ueboats at that port. it was believed, that, an addition to. the 15 
or 16 craft already based thers, as ancy as 15 or 20 were forced 
to uae the base at vorient.2? oa 
horient itaelt wus sfered severe dauage as a result of four raids 


on 21 Sotober, 18 and 22 “avouber, anc 30 December, . the shelters 


| under construction Had peen hit three tiase with undetermined re~ 
7 suits. lt was oatiauted saat the Fades slip had been ao seriously 


| daxazed that it would he Mianab ie for four months. ‘beveral auxilie 


ary ‘bulldings, inoliuding the: "oft “toes,” were completely dentroyed. 
but 1t Le quite possible that what. interfered acat. with the effi~ 


cient operation of the submarine aervice at Lorient was = congee- 


_ tion of Jedoate forge: wgoa buat onne by the eee ot Ste jasalre@e 


fa woe Nea es 


Air “inistry exgerts could not detact any evidence that bomb damage 
at sorlent had operated directly to delay the turn-around at thet 
port.o5 | . 

The repeated attacks made by the 4. S. forcea at it. Nagaire 
in Hovember—on the 9th, 14th, 17th, 18th, and 25d--had cemonetra- 
ted the virtue of oonventrated effort in thie types of bombing. 
Undoubtedly St, Nacaire, the most important of Germany's diseay 
bases, had suffered crippling effects. Sut the rapid recovery of 
that port after 2% November alec doxonstrated that, if suen orip- 
pling effects wore to last, attacks of siailar weight would have 
to sentinue at a similar rate. No afission was conducted against 
St. Insaire between 25: Noveuber 1942 sin 3 January 1943. luring 
the breathing period the eservieing facilitics were apparently put 
onoe more ints some kind of running order. British observers even 
believed that by & Deceaber the port was again in full commission. 
in order to retrieve the earlier successes, the VIII Somber Commend 
wtruck St. Nassire on S January in the largest attack made against 
the submarine bases toidate. Sose 66 airoraft bonbed the port, 
Gro;ping 542 x 1,000-pound hish-exszlosive bonds .°* | 

accuracy on this aission was better than on sont of those sines 
the firet attack on Lorient. The points of burat of 107 boabe could 
later ‘a identified, and of this nusber, 25 were lecated within 
1,000 feet from the aiming point, in this dnetance « small torpedo 
warehouse which was hit, and demolished. Considerable. damage was 
done in the deok area, wapesially to the north end northwest of 
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tae subserine pens, where many soxbe fell on the railwey, at least 
16 resulting in destruotion of ‘tracks acd wagons. 4 number of 
buildings, inoluding the jcoods station and the customs house, were 
daszaged or destroyed. Tho new boiler-plete shop suffered addi- 
tional danage.38 & ground report. claimed that, for the time being 
at uny rate, the works of “enhoust uaa been gut completely out of 
action. ceveral boubs fell on and around the submarine base itself. 
According to the same source none penstrated the reinforcud oon- 
erete roof, and exospt for sone windows, doors, and electrical 
apparatus being damaged by blast inside the shelter, the base 
escaged serious damage end work proceeded without let or hindrance. 
So impervious, in feot, dite. the concrate shelters that the exten- 
8ive Gorman navel aduinistrative offices, hitherto lodged in the | 


customs bullding, wore said to have been transferred after the 


raid to quertars “beneuth” the submarine pens.58 


. Sigaifisant aa the results of the vombing appear to have been, 


the nature of the o230s8ition cacountered during the mission gave 


wighth Air Fores observers even sors to think about. Heavy resis- 
tance from fighters, which wae met chiefly over ite lngaire itsolf, 
accounted for three of the bombers lost. In return for these 
losses, bouber crews were finally credited with 14 of the eneny 
destroyed, 15 probably destroyed, and 4 damaged. ut what sur~ 
priagd thea soat wag the intensity and acouracy of the flak which, 
unlike that previously experienced, was thrown up in a “predicted 
barrage" rather than in a “continuous following.” This unprece~- 
dented fire destroyed three more of the attacking planes and hit 


| 
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an additional Sd. In personnel, the mission cost 70 men missing, 
G killed, 9 seriously wounded, and 21 slightly injured. in toras 
of airoraft 1¢ cost seven destroyed and 47 damaged. Although the. 
pet successful mission to date against the submarine beses fron 
the standpoint of destruction to eneay installations, it was fully 
as costly as the ill-fated low-altitude attack of 9 Jowenber azainst 


“the sane objestive.®? waite elearly, the submarine bases presen- 


ted probless of defense which the U. 5. bombardment experts had 
yet to solve. | 
Looking back over thia first phase of the effort against the 
Veboat bases, those moat; concerned with it could come to few sound 
sonolusions regarding dts effectiveness, either in terns of speci- 
fic damage to the U-boat campaign or in relation to the other forms 
of antisutmarine astivity. It was easy enough to compile and quote 
certain operational data. in 10 operations from 21 October 1942 
to S$ January 1943, the Zighth Afr Force, out of an effective total 
strength of 870 aircraft, had dispatched 663 against the submarine 


bdanes, of which 357 actually attacked the target, dropping 655.2 


tons of bombs on or in ithe vicinity of the objective. Of this 
total of bombs dropped, photographio estinates indicated some 96 — 
tons to have fallen within effective range of important installe- 
tions. All of these results were obtained at a cost of 17 nan 
killed, 90 wounded, axl 211 missing, and 28 aircraft lost. Claims 
originally registered included 81 Gonaan fighter plenes destroyed, 
45 probably destroyed, | and 3& Scmnged’ . Subsequent review revised. 
thie score to 24/64/12)58 | 


> 
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In addition, ground reports and aerial resonnaissanee pointed 
te certain specific effects which have already been summarised. 
But it was much more difficult to say precisely how meny U-boat 
months had been denied the eneay through these eperations or to what 
extent, if any, the dmerican ‘aktacis had affeated the number of 


Ueboats operating in the Atlentic. ‘That manber had apparently de- 


_Olined in Deeenber from its peak in November, but it was obviously 


problematioal to what extent the operations of the Eighth Air 
Force had contributed to that result. dad weather end the necess- 
ity for temporary retrenchment in submarine operations after a 


period of unwonted activity no doubt accounted in large measure 


- for the deoline in the waaber of U-boats operating in the Atlantic. 


indeed, according to a WU. 5. bieval Attache report, the Adairalty 
Tracking Room claimed that no substantial change in the rate of 
U-boat departures from the Biscay bases had resulted fro the 
USAAF raids 59 

It was equally obvious theta series of relatively congentra- 
ted and destructive attacks must have had some deleterious effect 
on the effieiensy of the enemy submarine fleet. pinion as to the 


_ extent and relative importanes of that effeot veried. Aduairalty 


agencies seemed to have been waraly eppreciative of the U. 5. 
attacks, if necessarily vague in specifying their reasons. After 
the attack of 20 November against St. Jasaire, the Adairalty sent 
the following message to the Commanding General of the VIII Bomber 
Commands "Your attacks against the U-boat Sperational Porte are 


greatly appreciated and are & valuable complement to the offensive 
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veing carried out by Coastal Coamand in the Bey." Coastal 
Comend voluntecred a similar statenent.“2 Late in Hoveaber, 
Sir Dudley Pound, Firet Lord of the Admiralty, wrote General 


‘Beker, referring to the "fine sohieveasnt of the UJ. 8. 4/0 


euplayed in the precision bombing of the 0/8 bases in the Prench 
Bievey ports."42 


It is toe early contimuad/ te say with certainty 
what effect these Tes had on the German U/Boat 
ceapaign. The existing evidence suggests, however, that 
although the direct damage to the U/Roats and their shel- 
‘terg may act have been very great, the raids have caused 
e dialovstion of the ports and the delioxte organisation 
of the U/Soat service which ie only just becoming apparent. | 
if thie 4s 99, and I gersonally belLeve that it ie, the 
Ue,3. alroraft will already have performed a valunble 
nervice and disvovered one of the fow chinks in the 

aneny's armour ao far as the U/3 caspaign is concerned, 


Generally speaking, the Admiralty recommended intensifying the 


day offensive againwt the subaarine bases, concentrating on the 
installations in the neighborhood of the pong rather than on the 
pens thonselves.** 

Curiously enough, at! first glance, Aiz Ministry and RAF Sesber 
Command opinion was coiparatively lukewarm. An Air Ministry analy~ 
sia, while granting that the U. S$. attacks had wumdoubtedly embar~ 
raased the enemy rather ia dislocating facilities et the bases than 
in damaging the submarines or their pens, placed greater confidence 
in direct sinkings of submarines by surface and edir attack and in 


/ 
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long-range antisubmarine air patrol in the areas where the U-boate 
operated. if sinkings at sea could thus be increased from 5 to 7 
per month to 20 per month, results of current efforts ageinst the 
bases and yards would becoue proportionately more deolsive, “Cor~ 
tainly," it concluded, "the effort required to attain a simile, 
result by bombing of bases and building yards alone will be quite 
disproportionate to the results."44 

This attitude dieturbed Sensral Arnold. Sut, as General “aker 
undertook to explain to him in a letter of 11 Jasuary 1945, the | 
situation was leas serious than it appeared. If the “AF were to 
admit that the submarine pen boabing was the answer to the sulma- 
rine problea, they knew |their own foroes would be taken off bomb= 
ing of installations in Germany and put to work on the U-boat 
bases. “This, he declared, was a perfectly sound position, for it 
was of the utaost importance that the RAF continue to boab Jerman 
industry in Sermany. It: would therefore be necessary to put up 
with seisiaiaa: understanding the reason for at,45 

USAAP Headquerters| had other misgivings about the submarine 
base boabing. While generally elated over the fact that positive 
action was at last being taken againat eneay installations by 
Auerican heavy bombers, and although especially pleased with the 
fine series of attacks executed during November, headquarters 
agencies felt that the weight end nature of the attacks reueined 
inadequate for the task of doing "something drastic" about the 
menace that still threatened Allied supply lines.*? Then there 


oh 
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was the matter of the relatively high losses sustained during the 
last two missions (10 aircraft out of a total of 106 attacking). 
Probably in an effort to allay doubte in AAF Headquarters, 


‘General Zaker maintained o consistently optimistic tone when refer- 
ring to the campaign against the qubmarine bases. The losses, 


though unfortumate, were,' he insisted, to be expected in operations 
conducted repeatedly over the saue objectives and in auch away that 
the eremy could tell by the hours of dayzlight and by the flight 
time to and from the target just when the hoabers would arrive, oven 
if their RDF had not already given fighter and flak defenses suffi- 
ofent warning. over against these losses, which were not actually 
prohibitive, should be placed the heavy toll taken of the enemy 


Tighters by the American bombers. ““@ are still able," he wrote 


on 2 Jamary 1948, "and whall contioue to knook down better then 
6-1 enemy fighters for our bomber losses. This is, we feel, an 
excellent exchange.” Furthermore, improved tactias might in the 
future be expected to improve the situation materially. *® The 
successful operations o? Sowenber had wore than ever sonvinced 
him thet with ten heavy! bomber groups he could eliminate a large 
part--possibly 66 per csnt~--of the submarine menace in the Atlantic. 
Lator he added thet as soon as it became possible for hia to put 
100 to 120 bombers in the air he hoped to be able to hit sutmarine 
building installations jin Germany proper whenever weather over the 
Brest Peninsule was unfavorable for operations against the bases.*? 
The U. S. Navy added ite opinion to the confusion of a ploture. 
already far fron clear, A Naval Attachs report fron London compared 
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the bosbing of the Biscay pons acd base facilities unfavorably with 


other antisubmarine air operations, eapecially the escorting of 
threatened convays. it maintained, aoreover, that the only signs 
of success obtained in the attacks on operating bases had been the 
destruction ef two docks at St. Nazaire and the report that som 
Uaboats had moved from that port to Lorient. In which event, and 
assuming that this condition prevailed for a month or so, perhaps 
10 to 15 U-boat months were lost as a result of the entire Lighth . 
Air Force effort.® - 

By January 1943, twoi thinge about thie vombing program had 
decoms clear. iIn the first place, what had been suspected regard- 
ing the perforability of the pene was now borne out by experience. 
Even with the use of heavier armor~pieroing ammunition it was con- 
sidered doubtful whether significant damage eould be done to the 
pen blocks. Consequently ail that could be expected fron bombing 
of bases would be disorgaufeation of the turn-around and servicing 
schedule, 94 Beeondly, in order to paralyse the operating bases, 
and #0 in effeet to deny them to the Germans, 1% would be necessary 
to enploy much larger forces much sore frequently than had INtherto 
veen feasible. In answer to a direct question from “ashington, 
Headquarters, Eighth Air foros replied that, in order to neutralise 
these five bases completely, 26.) sorties against each base per week 
for eight weeks would bo required, and that this scale of effort was, 
in fact, recommended.-* \3oth Air 4inistry and Adairalty agreed 
an the neceseity for increased frequency of attack by increased 
forces, for it was not az easy matter to infliet permanent danage 
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en porta, as the RAF had found out at Senghesi end the Germans at 
walte.53 

. The roat of the probles rew-ined in the reale of opinion. id 
results justify the effort expended against the submarine bases and - 


_ the diversion froa true strategic bombing which it involved? “as 


boubing of submarine dases the best, or even # veasonably profitable | 
way of reducing the submarine menace? Thess vital questions oould 
not as yet be answered with any degree of finality. Involving, as 
they aid, comparisons between divergent and even opposed schools 
of thought regarding the employment of heavy bombers, any tentative 
answers were unavoidably colored by the interests of the evaluating 
agencies. It was, however, generally recognized that no one method 
was likely to provide by itself the solution to the subserine probe 
lem. And opinion still gave the efforts of the Tighth air *orce a , 
prominent, if somewhat indefinite, place in the antisubmarine ans 
paign. The bombers aayi;not as yet have affected tho submarine aitua- 
tion in any major way, but they hed done their job well enough with 
inadequate forces to make aost observers believe thet, properly 
equipped, they could do it decisively. 

It waa not until the end of 1943 that officiel USAAF surveys 


of strategic bombing results tended to confirm doubts hitherto hesi- 


tantly expressed regarding the value of bombing submarine bases. 
By that time the submarine had for the time being been defeated, 
and it had become apparent that attack from the air against the 


U-boat at sea had been the most effective single facter in reducing 
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the German submarine fleet, and that boubing of bases had eontribu- 


ted relatively little in that direction, Grand Admiral Voenite, 
who, es one-time commander of the U-boat fleet was in a unique 
yosition to know whereof he spoke, further confirmed this opinion 
in an interview with dllied intelligence officers after his capture 
in 1945, Mot only were the pene theaselves ixpervious to anything 


but the heaviest type of boab, he asserted, but they housed vir- 


tually all necessary repair and maintenanoe facilities. Zombing of 
surrounding installations did not therefore seriously affect the 


rate of turn-around. ‘that slowed turn-around ost effectively, he 


" plaimed, was the necessity for repairing the damage done to hull 


structure by aerial-boab and deyth-oharge attacks delivered at 
sea.°4 Undoubtedly the SAP raids harassed the eueny dy destroying 
euxiliery construction plants and neighboring railway facilities, 
end in a varietyjof minor ways, but these were not the primery 
object of their attention. | . 


Other Objestives: Snomy Aircraft and Transportation 
Hot all Eighth dir Fores effert expended during Novesber, Ueoon~ 
ver, and January! was directed toward the submarine besss. Those 
installations enjoyed, or rather suffered, first priority; and, 
in fect, 10 of the 16 operations undertaken by the “ighth Air Force 
during those months involved attacks on the 5 Siscay porte. bat 
the U. S. boabers had aleo been instructed to strike at the Cernm. 
Air Foroe and eneay-operated transportation facilities in eooupied 


‘gountries ae matters of second and third priority respectively. 
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Sf the 401 bombers dispatched against targets other than subserine 
bases, 231 were detailed to attack airdromes and 176 to bomb targets 
of importanee to Jerman transportation. Owing to the vagaries of 
the weather, which on 12 Secember turned a major effort agsinst 

the air installations at: Sonilly-aur-seine into @ ainor attack on 
the Zouen-sotteville Yard, only 69 of the 236 planes that conpleted 
their mission dropped bouba on aircraft installations, leaving by 
fer the aeavier weight of attack for transportation. as it happened, 
only one target in each: category sustained aay considerable pounding. 
three nissions against Lille accounted for almost all the danage . 
inflicted on transportation, only one other attack having been exesue 
ted, and that the slight and ineffective one against Rouen~Sotteville | 
on 10 Teceaber, In the airoraft category, although planes were sent | 
three times to the Abbéville-Drucat airdrone, ani one to Cherbourg- 


. Maupertus, only the single raid on Romilly-sur-Seine on 20 Decenber 


can be classified as effactive.©5 

at Lille the locomotive and rolling stook repair and construe~ 
tion works of the Ateliers a'Fellsanes and of Fives-Lille had teen 
severely damaged is the USAAP attack of 9 October 1942, but had 


sincs been extensively: repaired, 58 They still constituted a com- 


posite objective of the utmost significance toe Axia transportation 


chiefly, because they ware the principal railway repair depots in 
France. RAF attacks on locomotives had created a serious repair 
situation. in Yovember, for example, RAF Fighter Command aircraft 


carried out 66 attacks by night and 30 by day in France and the Low 
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Countries against trains and marshalling yards. In addition to 
destroying nine lovomatives or trains, they stopped 54, a large . 
percentage of which undoubtedly had as @ result to pay a visit 
to the repair shops. Consequently the Lille shops were being 
taxed to the limit of their capacity, repairing an catimated 50 
to 69 locomotives per month?” 

In addition, Fivea-Lille had capacity in 1939 to produce 100 
to 155 locomotives ger annum, “or famediate purposes, however, it 
was apparently believed possible to hamper Axis transportation more 
effectively by etil2 further constricting the bottleneck already | 
imposed by limited repair facilities than to destroy the means of 
new production. for the ability of the 5. NM. Cc. 7. to provide loco- 
motives for the skeleton service then operating in the Jegion du 
ord end the Region ds 1" Quest depended very largely cn the specd 
with which loceactives could be repaired and overhauled.98 Thus 
the USAAP attacks on Lille tigpear to fit into a coordinated plan 
accoriing to which RAF fighters attacked rolling stock end the 
Uighth Air Force periodically reduced the capacity of the principal 
repair depot. 

On 8 November, 50 heavy bombers dropped 298 x 500-pound high- 
explosive boubs' fatended primarily for the Hellemues shopa, which 
had hitherto escaped major damage. The repair shop and the machine 
shop both were damaged. A “rcliable source” claimed that this 
raid destroyed 18 locomotives and deunged 40 more, in addition to 


esusing confusion by a direct hit on the turntable. These figures 
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@opear high aud it is lapossible to check their accuracy, Another 
attack, on 8 Decaaber, by 35 planes against the saso target added 
materially to tne damage already inflicted, but it is iupossibdle 
to say to what extent it further retarded repair activities.59 

The heaviest attack against Lille came on 15 January 1943, 
when 64 heavy bombers dropped approximately 125 tons of boabs on 
or in the neighborhood of the objectives. Two groups were to 
attack Uellemmes and two the Fives-Lille satablishment. Severe 
dasaze was inflicted on the former, where hardly @ building escaped. 
dany were gartly destroyed by direct hits, others by blast or by 
fires resulting fromjexplosions. Soze 12 workshops received daiagees 
iiany bombs also fell ion railway sidings and storeyards nearby. At 
Fives-Lille, the steel foundry, irm foundry, and forging plant 
sustained danage. The main group of workshops did not, however, 
suffer further injury|.6 

At the repair shops of Aellemues, where locomotives awaiting 
overhcul had ‘been piling up since the Aaerican raid of 8 Hovezber, 
work appears to’ have come to a virtual standstill for some tine. 
4t ives, much less interruption took plaee. Ground rsports 
disagree, but after thelr conflicting testimony has been sifted, 
it appears that these works did not rasume locomotive construction 
until the end of April|1943, It cannot, however, be said that 
bonb danage alone vas responsible for 30 long an interruption. 


There is evidence that this hiatus in production came in large 


' part as @ result of a conciderable switching of repair work to 
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tnat eatablishesnt fro. Hellemes after the devastating attack of 


13 January 1945. Sritish chservers satizated that the combined 


attacks on Fives and Hellemmes may have cost the Gersans 12 locom- 
tives. | 

By mid-January 1942, USAAF bombing at Lille, at St. Nasaire 
where the locomotive shedz had been destroyed, and at Rouen-Sotte- | 
ville, combined with xaF attacks on locomotive objectives, had 
created « situation in which Germany no longer could regard french 
railway facilities--befere the war developed in excess of the 
demands ade on then by normal traffio~-as a source of reinforce~ 
menta for her own over-taxed lines. ms 23 February 1943, the 
British Ministry of Eoonomic “arfare mmtioned as oredible a rezort 
that the Jermans had been forced to return to the SoH C.¥. 18 heavy 
freight locomotives previously requisitioned for use in the Reich. 
It was believed that the stage hed then been reached at which the 
Germans would find it necessary to surrender requisitioned rolling 
stock in order to safeguard the ability of the French railway ayaten 
to meet actual or potential nilitary demands .°? 

Inevitebly, boabing of objectives in populous centers such as. 
Lille involved destruction of ofvilian Lives and property. the 
above-mentioned Ui. 5. attacks oo Lille were no more costly in this 
regard than those made on other French cities rior to Woveaber 
1942. Reports fail to agree, but it would appear that, on 6 ecom 
ber especially, a considerable loss of life and residential property 


took place. Acoording to one Free Frensh report, 69 bombs fell 
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during that raid on private houses, destroying 31, partially destroy~ 
ing 36, and killing 25 persons.®3 Although this source sharply cas- 
tigated the Americans for careless, possibly oven saloulated, bamb- 
ing of a population 30 per cent of which was pro-Sritieh and pros 
de Gaulle, norale appears in other Frensh reports to have remained | 
high, the population tending to exouse the American pilots on the 
grounds of their inexperience” in comparison to those of the [ui ad 
One papont tells the story of U. 3. airmen who landed by parachute 
ia the districts of Lille. The Germans began a systomatic house- 
to~house search for them, only to be systematically thwarted by . 
the French householders .o5 | 

On 20 December the Eighth Air Force made its one effective 
attack on the German Air Foroe in a relatively large-scale mission 
against the airoraft jark and repair depot at dondlly-sureSeine . 
This eireraft depot and airdrome, situated near the river Seine 
some 65 ailes southeast of aris, held the reserve aircraft of all 
: typesfor the German Air Force in Prance and the Low Countries. 
Thay were held there for issue to operational units as required, 
and much repairiand re-eguipment was done in its workshops. 
- Syitish intelligence pleced the musber of new planes at Romilly 
on the date of this attack at 120-~these in addition to sume $0 to 
60 currently undergoing repair. The only Siewious British bomber 
atteoks had occurred in June 1940 during the battle for France 


and before the Germans had begun using it as an air degot.58 


= 
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Of the 101 boaters (80 2-17's and 21 3-24's) dispatohed on 
this mission, 72 (60'3-17's and 12 B~24's) bombed the target area, 
releasing 306,000 pounda of high explosives and 25,000 pounds of 
incendiaries. Results were reasonably good. Damage was inflicted 
on hangars, barrack huts, and airoraft, and 138 craters were made 
on the landing ground, ten of thes on the perimeter or taxi-tracks.o7 
Of considerably greater historical significance, however, was the | 
fact that, in the course of this deepest penetration yet made by 
USAAF planes into German-occupied territory, the bombers made ocon- 
tact with almost the entire force of enemy fighters located in 
northeast France. ‘the ensuing air battle developed epic proportions 
and provided an faportant test of the Ausrican heavy bombers! abil-~ 
ity to carry out unescorted missions desy into sneay territery. 

According to British intelligence estimates, the Gernan sinetes 
engine fighter force in northeastern France at the date of the: 
attack was distributed as follows: 12 were based in the Cherbourg 
area, 43 east of Cherdcurg to the Seine, 60 between the Seine and 
Pes de Calais, 25 in Belgium, and $9 (including 20 used for training 
purposes) in the Paris area. Cf this total of 175 planes, 150 were 
in all probability in serviceable order. Hight RAF and three v. 5. 
fighter squadrons, @11 flying Spitfires, conducted four diversions 
over areas where’ the Jermen aircraft were known to be kept. “neny 
reaction to these efforts amounted to probably 89 aircraft, bat no 
encounters teok glace. in addition, 35: Spitfire X's of the RAF 


escorted the bombers as far as Houen, and 107 provided cover for 
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them on their return trip. ‘These operations alzo proved unevent-— 


ful for the friendly fighters.6# 

it was against the bomber foree that the Geraans concentrated 
the full weight of their attack. Jt may have been that they were 
prepared for just such a mission as' this, for on 12 December, the 
date of ‘the preceding American raid, the bosbers had flown toward 
Romilly, intending to attack that objective, but, on finding it | 
closed in by weather, they had fallen bao’: on a target of lower 
priority. 4% any rate, the escort this time had barely turned back 
{at 1150 hours) when 60 German fightera, mostly Pi-190's from the 
“ae de Calais ares, attacked the Lormation.®9 they came in well 
above, peeled off upside down, and closed in from the front, either 


_ #lightly above, dead level, or slightly below. one B-17 of the Sist 


Group was observed to hit the ground at Vascosull, and a few min- — 


utes later another 8-17 from the same group began to lose altitude 
rapidly with a number of enemy fighters following it dom. At 
about 1205 hours, the eneay planes were relieved by 80 to 60 fresh 
fighters from Caen Bougie, Paris, and possibly Evreux. These planes 
continued the fight alaost to the target, which was reached between 


1240 and 1246. ‘uring this phage of the battle a nuaber of We-109's 


joined in the attack, soue approaching froa above at 10 or 11 o'clock, 
flying through the formation and diving out at 8 ofclook. me #-17 
of the 306th Group was hit about ten minutes before the target, but 
it was not until a fow minutes later that it started down. /? 

On the return trip the boater formation suffered almost continu- 


ous attack froa fighters, woat of which had apparently taxen part 


aa eatin _ 
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in the earlier stages of the engagemext and were now making second 


sorties. Two B-17's of the 306th Group went down in the vicinity — 
of Paris. Over the Channel another bomber, the sixth to be lost 


en the mission, went down and wes last seen smoking badly end 


—@pproaching the inglish coast atvery low altitude. In all, six 


bombers were lost, and two more wore 0 badly shot up that they orash- 
landed in tmugland. ‘Twenty-nine othere sustained damage in some de- 
gree. 72 

These losses probably all resulted from enemy fighter sotion, 
for the flak encountered proved consistently inaccurate and ineffeo- 
tive. The losses were heavy, acd thoy reflected the success of the 
Geran fighter pilote in adjusting their method of atteck to the 
peculiarities of the American bombers. It was on 25 dovember, during 
the attack on St. Nasaire, that the bomber crewa had first reported 
@ siaaes in the direstion frouiwhich the fighter passes were 
launched.’ Hitherto, attecks/had come mainly from the rear. As 
soon ag the enemy found out that the 8-17's and 5-24's were weaker 
in forward fire power than injany other respect, they changed 
abruptly to head-on attaeks wich during Decesber and January seri- 
ously ombarrassed the U. 5. foree.7® 

‘he bombers suffered heavily, but they did not suffer alone. 
in fact, they gave more than! they received. Seven of the enemy wore 
seen to orqsh. It was reported that 18 broke up in aid~air and 27 
more went down in flames es a result of the concentrated fire from 
the .50-caliber guns. Total claims originally registered reached 
SS destroyed, 13 probebly destroyed, and 6 dasaged./* 
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At this point the problea of olaine again raised its discon- 
certing head. cver since the mission against Lille on 3 Vetober, 
when the first really lerge air battke had tacen place, VIIT 
Somber Coamand blaine had been questioned by observers both in 


. British and U. 3. beadquarters 5 Now, on the Romilly operation, 


Cluims of bomber crews seeued againito be excessive in view of the 
number of aireraft--not over 120--which could have intercepted. 


it was a serious matter, this business of securing reliable cleins 


- of enemy losses, for it reached far beyond the siaple problem of 


preserving the integrity of the record and of giving eredit only 


where credit wag due. It affected the entire U. 3. plan for air 


operations, waich was necessarily being developed in large part 
on the basis of data reported from the Zuropean Theater.’6 

Two deys after the Nomilly aission, Headquarters, AAF wired 
Genersl Spaats for his coasidere? opinion on the subject and for 
that of the Britigh as wells’? General Spaats replied thet, al- 
though cases of duplication still occurred, the final intelligence 
sumanrics gave reasonably accurate figures. ie reported personally 
noting an attitude of conservatiem on the part of the crews. As 
for the British, he continued, sose senior officers had at first 
expressed skepticiam but had changed their mindsin view of later 
evidence. ‘Some British fighters which had come too close to the © 
Smerican bomber formations and were mistaken for enemy planes had 
bewn hit by the bombers at ranges of over 1,000 yards. Sritish 
fighter pilots had also repeatedly reported having seen the U. 3. 
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bombers destroy enemy fighters. Furthermore, the Sritish in ell 
echelons now pointed to’ the success of the U. S$. .50-oalfber guns, 
and most skeptios had altered their view when shown the extent of 


the fire power in the 4morican aircraft. In an effort to satisfy 


“British observers that claims had been accurate, it had even been 


proposed that experienced RAF and Air dinistry officers aacompany 
the U. &. bombers, This policy had at first been agreed to but was 
later considered unneoassary.78 | 

Be that as it may, an Air Ministry analysis set probable fig- 


ures for the Romilly action at a level mich lower than those origin~ 


ally resorted by the VIII Boaber Comasnd. Keeping in mind the 
heavy fire power of the U. 5. force of 101 airoraft, the fact that 
this force had been under attack by fighters for a period of nearly 
two hours, and that tho visual evidence of planes destroyed, even 
allowing for duplication in claims, pointed to heavy onemy losaes, 
this report suggested 30 enemy fighters destroyed and 15 to 20 
demeged as a not unveasonable ostinate.’® Subsequently, VIII Somber 
Command itself lowered even this estinate, and on 5 Janusry announced 
revised olaiaa to be 21/31/7.°° 

Headguartersa, VIII Bosber Comnand had been at work for some tine 
on a eysten of cetablishing claims which would be as nearly accurate 
@8 possible and which, in fact, ultimately reduced not only the | 
Homilly cleims but those of several other operations as well. Finally, 
on 5 Januery 1945, the command issued the following revined rules | 
ascording to which oloins would be evaluated. An enemy plane would 


a 
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be counted as destroyed when it hed been seen descending completely 
enveloped in flames, but not if sone flames had been seen serely 
licking out from the engine. It would be counted as destroyed 
when secn to disintegrate in the air or when the complete wing or 


‘teil assembly had been seon shot away from the fuselage, but not if 


& wheel hed been shot off, or if sone other part of the airplane 
had been secn shot away, It was considered possible, as had actually 
happened in the case of many USAAP planes, for an aircraft to have | 
been badly shot up and yet to have flown a long distance and landed 
aafely at ite bese. An enemy airplane would also be counted as 
deatroyed if the pilot had been seen to bale out, provided the plane 
was & single-seater, In the category of those probably destroyed 
would come those enewy, planes believed to have been sufficiently in 
flexes to preclude ths possibility of the pilot extinguishing then, 
or to have been danaged to such an extent that they were believed 
inevitably to hsve crashed, although certainty of destruction sould 


pot be established absolutely. “hen parts of the enemy airplane had 


besn shot away, it sould be olaixed as dewaged. very effort would 


in the future be ande to out down on claims and to eliminate the 


possibility of two or wore crew members claiming the sane Jorman 
fighter.&! | | 

in accordance with these principles, oleims registered since the 
boginning of operations ware reviewed. Under previous standards, 
olaias for all missions up te and inoluding that of 3 January 1943 
had totaled 223 destroyed, 58 probably destroyed, and 99 danaged. 
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The new yardstick established them at 89 destroyed (a reduction of 


60.1 per cent), 146 probably deetroyed (an inorease of 62.8 por cent}, 


and 47 damaged (a 52.5 per cent reduction) 58 ‘This new yardstick 


apparently satisfied scritios in 447 deadquarters.2 

Sgapite all efforts, however, the problem of claims continued 
to be a vexing ono. Ae long as more than ons gunner was shooting 
at a single plans, a situation that was bound to ocour in large and 
tight bomber formations, there would remain an iuaposeibly intricate 
task of evaluation. (But if sleims in the future were often, inacoue 
rate, and sonetimes high, it was not because a sense of conservation 
was not being instilled into the ainds of itghth Air Force orew 
menbera., The story is told of a gunner on the Wilhelushaven raid 
of 27 January 1943 who, on observing an enemy plane blow up in the 
air not a hundred yards from the bomber, nudged another gunner end 
asked, “Do you want to claim that one?", to which the other gunner 


replied, "No, I didntt see it orash."84 | 


Operational, Logistical, and Tactical Problewe 

It was not enough) to evaluate cighth Air Feres operations in 
terms simply of the results obteined. From the wery beginning it 
had been apparent that its achievements would have to be interpreted 
in relation to the factors that acted to limit both the scope of its 
operations and the degree to which those operations wore effective. 
These limiting factors loom especially large during the early sonths 
dealt with in this etudy, for it was then that long-term plans were 


being laid for the air war against Germany. The problems thenselves 
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fall into two large categories: (1) tactical problems, and (2) 
those of logistics, maiutensass, and operations. deat of then 
had made their appearance and had received initial consideration 
in the weeks prior to itovenber 1942. Turing the period covered 
by this chapter they devoloped rapidly and much thought end effort 
went into solving them. 

Basle, of courses, among these factors was the size of the 
operating force itelf, essentinlly a problom of logistics. ‘The 
departure of the Twelfth (4r Force in early November had left the 
parent organization with coabat units enounting to seven heavy bom- 

bardment groups less one squadron “(two of which groups were soheduled 
for TORCH at geome later date), one single-engine fighter group, 
minus its ground echelon, end one observation group scheduled eventu- 
ally for Sorth Afrlos. Of the heavy bomber units, three were by 9 
November not as yet in operational status and one had only recently 
‘become operational. Sy 13 January the situation had not iaproved 
materially. Although all heavy groups had becone operational, and 
although two fighter grouys |had been added, neither of the new 
fighter units was as yot fit Lor combat, and one heavy bomber group 
(the $3d) had on S December been ordered to move its sir echelon, 
sinus. one squadron, to North Afries for a temporary tour of duty 
which lested until the end of Tebruary 1945. Meanwhile one squedron 
of the 93d Group ‘had been on jautisubmarine duty froa 26 October to 
26 November, and snother from the sane outfit had been detailed as 


an experimental unit to work on the blind-bembing project. During 
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Hoveaber, Decamber,| and January, therefore, Seneral Baker eould 


never count on a fully operational force of seven heavy bonbardaent 


grouss.95 The Zwelfta Air Foroe had alo left the Fighth so low 


in air foroe service elements that General Spaatz in Sewenber ox- 

pressed doubte whether sustained operations could be maintained 

by the remaining conbat units 6 | | 
Koreover, the rk demands of {20H made it impossible to keep 

ug to full strength| thoes units that were regularly available. The 

problem of Sa els racaaed received a great deal of attention during 

the fall and winter|of 1942 both in fashington end in Headquarters, 


Lighth Air Forse. Aegcording to Jeneral Spaats the Sighth Air Force 


unite were under strength to begin with, after the requirénents of 


the Twelfth Air Fores had been met, and their strength was likely 

to be further reduced until replacements for the African force had 
begun to flow regularly from the United States, early in Rowsnber 
he urged that the rate of replacement for units in the united Rilng- 


dom be stepped up te the level proposed by the Yar Department in 


‘July 1942. The plan then presented had provided for 20 per cent 


replacenent in heavy bombers per month, additional airaraft for 
reserve end for tne augasntation of anits through Lesenber 1942 at 
the rate of two per|month per group, and combat crews for 76 ger 
oeut of the aircraft: thus provided for attrition.®7 Ga 2 Secember 


1942 he cabled froa|Algiers urging that replacessnts for the Jfrices . 


theater be expedited in order that no further drain would be necess- 
ary on the already strained units of the Eighth Air Force. Further 
withdrawals, he warned, would seriously affect operations from the 
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United Kingdom which were of vital importance not only in them- 
sclves, but because, by oocupying a considerable portion of the 
German air defionses, they prevented the oneny from diverting his 
air strength to the Zediterranean.©® | 

aAF Headquarters, while sympathizing fully with the plight of 
the eighth, wes apparently unwilling to jeopardise more critical pro- 
jects in order to build up the force in the United Kingdom, especial- 
ly in view of ithe fact thet shipping space wes no less at a prealum 
than were men end materiel.69 soreover, the estimate of Bighth tir 
Forve requirements in Vesbington seeas not to have coincided exactly 
with that made by Generel Spaaty ond General Esker, for records in 


AAP Jeadguarters did not indicate so serious a situation as that 


_ reported frou ithe theater.°7 He thet as it may, by the end of Janu- 


ary 1943 the “ighth Air Force was not reaeiving replacement planes 
and crews ag fast as it wan expending thea, 2t 

The result was thet under existing operational conditions the 
force employed in the day bombing program was Inadequate to accomplish 
any major ites of the task it had undertaken, a fact which had become 
apparent during the canpaign against the submarine bases. The sice 
of the operating force also limited the choice of targets, for it 
was felt that only a force large enough to protect itself readily 
should be dispstahed over the Keich. Yet, on the other hand, the 
necessity of restrioting activity to a eingle, relatively narrow 
area in occupied Frauce aade it impossible to disperse the enemy 
fighter defenses and so tended to increase combat losses. In any 


event, it was obvicus that a lower rate of loss might be expected 
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when a force sould be dispatched which was large enough to satu- 


rate any given system of defense.?2 


Regardless of the number of aircraft and orews on hand, the 


number that could be sent out on eny partiouler mission doverided 


on the ability of the maintenance orews and depots to keop the 
aircraft in operational order, to repair battle damage, and to make 
such wodifisations as soabat experience deuonetrated to be necessary. 
That ability, im turn, depended on an adequate supply of parts and | 


a force of trained personnel large enough and ina position toe 


“devote enough time to this work to. keep up with the requiroments 


of the operatiqnal units. In the fall and winter of 1942, neither 
of these conditions prevailed, and so it was not possible to 
realise fully the potential strength of the bouber force available. 
Oa the 15 missions studied in thie chapter the VIII Gosber Comand 
was able is dispatch ox average force of 70 bombers with a maxiaum 
of 101, yet these figures represonted a discouregingly low percentage 
of the total alroraft on hand in the theater. ‘Through Yovenber, for 
exenple, cai $1 per cent of thie total was in combat condition.9¥ 
the Twelfth Air Yorce had left the tighth depleted in service 
units and those left in the United “ingdom were still required to 


sive high priority to equipment destined for North Afrioa.2# for 


-similer reasony, the oighth continued alao to suffer from an Inade- 


quate flow of parts and tools.?> And there appeared little Likeli- 
hood that the situation would improve for sone time to cone, for, 


when shipping beowse available to carry the required personnel and 
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equipment, it would probably have to be used for transporting combat 


unite. Although teneral Spasts warned that “a marked reduction in 
the rato and efficienoy of air operations must be expected until 


the required. service elemoutes have caught up with tho combat elements,” 


he advocated allocating available shipping to combat roplacensnta 


as a matter of first priority, since the latter require] more tine 
to become acclimatized and might, if necessary, be supported on en 
emergency basig until nonmal service unite arrived. 

At the sane tiac, the bighth Air Foree was facing a rising rate — 
of tattle camage which placed an increasing lead on the already 


inadequate repair facilities, with the inevitable result tiat a 


‘large proportion of the total strength tu heavy boubors lay in depot. 


in Jeptomber, 13.3 ger cent of the attacking planes suffered ropara~ 


ble damage; in Jotober 57.7 per cent. By Jeceaber the percentage 


.in this category hadi risen to 42.1, with January 9romising an oven 


highor proportion of dansged plenes.9? Still further to complicate 
matters, it had been found necessary to modify the heavy boubers 
to avet unforeseen tactical and operations: conditions, anc, more~ 
over, to do the work to a lerge extent in the theater. Until a 


standard model could be turned out in the Zone of the interior, fully 


| equipped for combat, in the European Theater~-and even then special 


projecte would require speoial modifications--changes had to be 

nade at aluost ell echelons by the cut~-and~fit method, which again . 

increased the load joa available maintenance facilities.°° 
Meintenance difficulties were reflected in the rolatively high 


rate of abortive sorties resulting from mechanical failure. Zinse 
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Oetober, that rate had increased considerably, ancunting in November 
to 23 oar cent of all abortives. Crews wore instructed to return 
without entering eneny territory if turrets beaane inoperative, or 
gins jammed, or any other important iteus of equipment fattea.® 
It is possible, of courage, that the anxiety of group commanders to 
get as many of their planes in the air ae possible had the effect 
of starting some that, under less hectic operating conditions, 
might have been left on/the ground fer amore thorough overhaul. In 
any case this was # serious matter, for the total abortive rate was 
itself high. Sf the 1,058 bombers dispatched froa 21 Gctober 1942 
to 18 Jamary 1943, 421; hed failed to atteck.!°0 tn January, 


| denersl Eaker adaitted that, next to the large oumber of aircraft 


out of sermission, the large nuaber of abortive eortics had been 
his chief worry during the preceding weeks -202 

Zven more inportant than mechanioal failure as a cause of 
etortives was the weather. Too often the bombers had to take off 


in mud and water or fly in rain which caused their cuna to freeze 


or their windows and sights to becone blurred at high altitude. 


And there waz slways avery good chance that, regardless of expert 
predictions, the bombardiors would find thedr targets jartially 


or totally obscured by clouds. is high as 60 yer cent of the 


' abortive sorties could be traced directly or indirectly to the. 


weather. Thinge were Laproving slightly by Jamuarys crews were, 
for example, learning how, when runways were covered with water, to 
prevent ioing of guns and turrets by the judisious use of ofl, and 


7 
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in some instances malfunction of bomb-bey doors owing to the sane 
conditions waa prevented by removing the doors coupletely, 20? But, 
in the final snmlyaie. only fine weather could teed romove 
these operational hazards. 

Neather, indeed, continued to act as the greatest of all tho 
factors limiting |Lighth Air Force beabine: Oly onee during Yovenber 
and December was jit reported that « mission had actually been cancel- 
ed. because of maintenance and repair difficulties and then the 
trouble arose only after three successive days of operations. On 
tie other hand, weather conditions held aveilable aircraft on the 
ground on numerous eccagions.105 

hich hopos continued to be pluced ou blind-bonbing techniques, 
sod gach scudy was being devoted to the use wade of radar by British 
"Pathfinder" units. It war hope? sgecifically that devslopusxt 
in that direotion, together with the taproved weather which alent 
be ‘expected durisg the coming spring ae summer months, would permit 


ai average of six missions per month per operational boabor instead 


of the three Aigeions averaged during tha fail of 1942, 204 Dut the 


initial exgorinents in using single, radar-equipped 5-24's for 
“moling” or “intruder” aisgions gave little ground for optimian. 
nZ dsumuary 1943, four 3-24's of the apecial experimontal squadron 


wade the first of these blind operations over manufacturing cities 


. aorth of the cuhr with the object of alerting air-raid crews snd 


ore harassing the enexy. It had been specified that, in vlew 
of the valueblse equipment carried and the saall intrinsic value of 


any bombing done, the airplanes should return to base if oloud sever 


- selection of targets. 


1942 they became rapidly more pressing. In order to Rit such rel- 


Oba 


‘am 


‘‘ "proved ineutttosent -» ive eeteil iene ‘Perversely, the weather 


olesred. and all four returned without bombing. Twice more in Vieaaiy 
B2h! vent out on axpeditions of this sort, only to be foiled again 
by. fine weather. Short of reserting am night bombing (the RAF had, 


. -after a, eenduated 18 missions during January) the Eighth Air Force 


had Little choice but to wait for favorable weather and a wider 
105 

the Eighth Air Force also faced certain major tactical presiens, | 
upon the solution of witeh depended the success of the day boaber) 
offensive. Success depended specifically ea the ability of the day 


bombers tO hit and destroy thelr objective and on their ability to 
 @efend themselves against flak and fiahter attack. Questions on 


both these accounts had been implicit in the history of Righth Mr 
Force operations from ithe dveginning. Daring the fall and winter of | an 
atively small, isolated, and invulnerable targets as submarine base. 
installations, it became evident that better offensive tactics, ° 
particularly improved) accuracy, would have to be develeped. And the. 
vigorous growth of German counterseasures called attention even more 
urgently to the problems of defense. Prier to 21 Ostober, neither - 
flak nor fighters had) seriously threatened the american bombers. 
Clearly, the Germans had been caught unprepared for « weapon euch as 
the day bomber which not only could de real desage from extreme - 
altitudes but could alse shoot it cut with the best fighters in the 
Laftwaffe. However, as many observers, inoluding General dpaats, | 
had foresee, they lost no time in adjusting defensive tactics te 
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cope with this unprecedented attack. If they adjusted neither se 
rapidly nor ao radically as some had feared, they nevertheless gave 
the Eighth Air Force grounds for serious concern and taxed the in- 
genuity of its tactical experts. 

Except for the few seconds of the bombing run when the purpose 
of the heavy bomber in realised, all phases of & bombing mission 
are dominated by considerations of defense. But considerations of 
defense had to be carefully balanced against those of effense, for 
they were not always reconcllable; and they had also to be weighed 
in relation to each other, for what would offer protection against. 
flak might increase vulnerability to fighters. For example, high- 
altitude bombing reduced risk from flek, but it aleo reduced boubing — 
accuracy, Bombing by a single aircraft might, under ideal cenditions, 
be best for both accuracy and protection from flak, but would net 
provide sufficient defense against fighter attacks. Large bombing 
units flying in formation would give adequate protection against 


Lighter attacks, but. would increase flak hasards and at the same 


time reduce accuracy by enlarging the resulting bomb pattern. As _ 
experience was gained, constant adjustaent was made in malti-lateral 
Ccupromise necessitated by this problea of integrating defensive and 
offensive tactics. By January 1943, many of the basic lessons had 
already been learned, much of the pioneer work having been done by 
the 1st Bombardment: Wing, under the successive comeand of Brig. Gen. 
Newton K. Longfellow, Brig. Gen. Larry S. Kuter, and Brig, Cen. 


q. Ss. Hansell.2?" 
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Tne Germans had taken some tine to aijust themselves to the 
Americon raids. Their flak dofenses had at first proved ineffeo- 
tive in apposition to airoraft flying at altitudes above 29,000 
feat. And their fighter pilots were at first very unwilling to 
get ae close, preferring to stand off just outeide the renge of 
the bombera!’ guns and walt for a favorable opzortunity to duck 
quiskly in and out of the formation. But, from Jetober on, marked 
improvement becase noticeable in both antiatroraft fire and fighter 
onposition. i 

Geraan fighter tactios developed in ways csjecially annoying 
to the boaber force, They reflected a feverish deteraination sone- 
how to atop the day boaber threat. Seports from Suropean wastes 
indicated that, after the first few niseions during which German 
installations had been damaged jand aircraft destroyed at practically 
no cost to the bombers, a shake-up had taken place among commanders 
in fighter Staftelw 7a te Western Front, with the result that 
larger and more determine? efforts were nade to find the wees spot 
in the American boaber formations snd to render their missions 
prohibitively aoatly 408 wang types of attack were triad, but for 
sone tine tail attacks predominated. This had been the accepted 
angle of attack against bombers, and it was the type ageinst which 
the USAAr had undertaken to srotect its heavy bombers by the addi~ 
tion of especially heavy armement and araor plate.299 the climax 


in this phase of the German jcounterattack came on 21 Jotober, when 


the FR-190's (bearing the yellow nose paint characteristic of 


© 
¥ 
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Goering's slite fighter wing) made ja series of desperate attacks 
frou the rear in an apparent effort. to find # blind spot safe fron 


both dorsal and ball turrets. They cane in, sometines in formations 


of three, at flight level, opening fire at 800 yards. Three boabers 


were lost as @ result of this action, and #lx othere damaged. But 

the enemy, in turn, sustained dtadrapartiountely: high losses.220 
doginning with the St. Bassire mission of 23 Noveaber, German 

fighter tactics changed abruptly. Nearly all attacks that day 

came from the front. The Germans had finally diacovered the relative 

weakness of the 3-17 and the 324 in forward fire. power.242 some 

H~17's had a .50-caliber, hand-held gun, firing <arsuah one of 


four syelete just off center, and some mounted two .60-caliber side 


nose guns. In eithor case a blind spot was left in front which 


neither the upper turret nor the ball turret could roach. The 


beZ4's were equipped with .50-caliber aide nose guns» and a single 


-5U-caliber center nose gun, mounted to fire below the horizontal 
only. ‘his armament also le?t a blind spot whish the upper turret 
eould not sover.*4@ 


After 23 llovember, and through January 1943, noae attacks con- 


“tinued to predominate, and accounted fer most of the loases suffered 


by the VIIL Somber Command as a result of encounters with eneay 
fightere.15 Losses troa enemy fighter fire, in turn, constituted — 
by var the larger proportion of total losses, which had risen from 
an average of 3,7 per cent of the attacking force in November to 
88 and 867 per eent in Vecember and Sanuary respectively. ti 


q 
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In addition to the hizh rate of losses attributeble in large part 

to the frontal attacks, the bomber crews had to fece this type of 
tactic very frequently just over the target when the confusion in- 
evitebly resulting would be gost likely to spoil the bonbardier's 
aim. In fact, it wat believed that; to break up the boabing run had 
now become a primary objective of the German fighters. ?25 The 
frontal attacks, therefore, come during these months to be the 

enief defensive problea of the iighth Air Foros. 

It was immediately Glear that|the only effective countermeasures 
would be the addition of increased /forward fire power in the boabers 
and an improved defensive foruation which would give all planes 
the benefit of mutual protection. (Of these remedies, the addition 
ef nos« guns was the more critical jiten, because it would involve 
@ great deal of time-consuming modification beth in the United 
“ingdom and in the United States. (Mcanwhile makeshift tactics 
were devised. One method of countering the front-quarter, level 
attac--the method reported in “eceaber as the one officially 
approved--eonsisted of a diving turn into the attack which uncovered 
the top turret, and, incidentally, tended to spoil the eneay pilot's 
aim, It was hoped that in this way any such attack would encounter 
not only the front, side-firing gums, but the top turrets of at 


. least gome boubers in the formation, 226 


Modification for nose gune began promptly. Pending the instal- 
lation of « standard power-driven turret in the 3-17, flexible, hand- 


held .30-caliber nose gims were provided in most of thuse destined 
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for the Suropean Theater; and the atandard 324 front nose gun wee 
aodified in such a way that it could [fire above the horizontal. 147 
ia the theater, eindlar modifications were undertaken on as many 
aircraft ae could be accomzodated in|the depots. The need for such 
modification was ao great that improvised field installetions were 
authorised as long as they conformed| to basic requirements. By mid 
January, moet heavy bombera in the United Kingdom were equipped with 


effective forward fire, if only fron single, improvised, .30-caliber 


and .60-caliber, hand-held guns.225 | complete satisfaction could 
only result from the installation of a turret in the nose, but it 
was not until Auguat and September of 1945 that the teptoved Sel 7 te 
and 3-24's arrived in the theater conplete with this power-driven 
scien? os, | 
Although it wae a etandard defense against all fighter attack, 
the large formation of bombers s0 stacied as to provide mutual fire 
‘support proved especially heipful in. countering the frontal attacxs. 
Indeed, it was during the fall aud winter of 1942, and primarily in 
anawer to this particular problea, that the let Sombardaent fing 
avolved a system of formations which became the prototype for opera- 
tions in the theater. “hen General (Kuter took over the wing on 6 
December 1942, he found four groups, each operating according to its 


own tactical doctrine. 4o wing organization existed for tactical 


“purposes, and consequently the groups coliaborated only in the sonse 


that they all attacked the sane tarret roughly at the same time. Ho 
effort was made to secure additional fire support by coordinating 
group tactics. Squadrons and groups had doveloped into cohesive 
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teams, but the wing as a whole had not become a combat unit. Acting 


on the assumption that the larzer the formation, consistent with 


' yequiresents of maneuverability, accuracy, and control at high 


altitudes, the aore mutual fire support would be obtained, General 
Huter set about to weld the squadrons and groups into the largest. 
practicable sonbat unite 120 

- At first the groups had bombed in elamenta of three aircraft, 
but fichter attacks domonstrated that Dombing by elements, however 
aatisfactory from the poiat of view of accuracy, did not provide 
sufficient defensive power. Jombiny by squadrons, composed of two 
elements of three aircraft each, wan then tried. the intensity of 
enemy attacks soon made 1% necessary. to resort to bowbing by groups 
of three aquaidrons. Thus a formation cowposed of 18 to 21 bombers, 
uhown ag @ combat box, became the standard winimm combat unit, and 
was stacced in such a way as to uncover as seaiey of the top and bottom 
turrets as possible in order to bring the maximum fire to hear on the 
eritical forward hentsphere. It was considered the saallest unit 
feasible for defensive purposes and the largest that could be handled 
readily on the boabing run. 21. | 

But, especially on the trip toward the target and again on with- 

drawal, it eopeates that mutual fire support could be greatly increased 
b, combining two or more combat boxes into a single defensive forma~ 
tion. It was not, however, considered practicable to fly the entire 
bombardment wing in one formation. Anything larger than » fornation 
of two or three combat boxes would have required deployment in such 
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depth that the differences in wind vélocity and siroraft performance 
at étfferent altitudes would have aggravated the tendency of any 
formation to telescope and loss effestive position. Yoreover, two 
groupe were about #11 that oould be readily briefed and controlled 
by @ aingle combat commander. Accorilingly the lst Boubardment ‘ing 
forned two combat winge of two groups each. In each of these combat 
Wings the senior group commander assumed commend and wae given full 
autherity in planning end executing the mission. this organization 
existed for tactical purposes any and in no way affeoted the adain- 
istrative organization of the bombardment wing.*#2 

Zhe combat wing, consisting of |two or three oonbink boxes, thus 
became the maximum defensive formation. It was generally deployed 
in echelon up, in a vertical wedge similer in principle to that of 
the combat box, although in the period under review many variations 
ooourred. In early 1943 it was apparently also planned to use the 
combat wing ae @-unit in formation bombing whenever the fighter 


' Opposition aveued likely to be strong enough immediately ever the 


target to warrant ite use: this despite the fact that it would be a 
oluasy formation to maneuver around the initial point onte the boxb- 
ing run.and that the resulting boub pattern would tend to be too 
inven for the desired accuracy. 125 

Fighter cover, and lote of it, had originally deen held a pre- 
requisite to day bombing, and the carly missions had besn flown under 
a huge umbrella of friendly fighters. Now, in January, cpinion was 
agein turning toward escort as one of the surest means of circumventing 
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the German fighters. Meanwhile, however, and for the period of this 
chapter in particular, escort did not play 4 large part im defending 
the day bomber formations. Sad it been available it would, of course, 
have been used. 3ut after October most priority targets lay beyond 
the range of the Spitfires whioh for tre time being wore the only 
fighters available for auch operations. They usually accompanied the 
bombers part way in toward the target area and provided withdrawal 
fuppert on the way ate and, during such sissions, large fighter | 
forces, still for the most part Rar, couduoted diversionary sweeps to 
confuse the enemy RDF. Yet the bombers were generally left to the as 
yet uncertain protection of their ow wisaate during the critical tine 
over the objective. 224 

As losses mounted during these partially or entirely unescorted 
missions, ang especially as the tine drew near when operations would 
have to be conducted over the Reich itsclf with its presumably denser 
fighter defenses, 1t began to look as if the long-range fighter would 
be a Spseioaty part of a successful day bombing offensive. sy 6 
January the 78th Fighter Group was dus to have its quota of P=38's, 
and General Laker hoped that with these he could reduce bomber losses 


over the submarine bases by onerbalf. Unfortunately this group soon 


_ fellewed its predecessors to Africa, and the need for long-range 


fighters renained.225 


As an alternative to the long-range fighter, the eacort-bomber, 
xoown provisionally as the 18-40 or Ye40, was in the process of being 
developed. 4 8-17 specially equippedito combat eneay fighters, it 
carried extra arnament, arson, and ammunition in place of the usual 
\ 


o 
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boab load. Uriginally planned in the swaner of 1942, it was scheduled 
to appear in the furopean Theater by March 1943. Although contemplated 
without enthusiasm by General aker, it was favored by many commanders 
wao hoped that, by mixing it with the bombers in ratio of one B-40 

to two or three bombers, they might free the latter from the limitations 
of fighter range and send then over Germany as far as their fuel would 
take then. 126 


the Eighth dir Force had less reason te fear antiairoraft fire then 


fighter attacks during the period under review. Yarely one fourth of 


the boubers lost in action could be credited to flak alone. and only 

a few more bombers suffered flak deaage than were hit by enemy aircraft. 
But, whereas the percentage of damaged siroraft that wore hit by 
fighter action showed little teudeacy to increase, tna percentage of 
damaged bombers that had been hit by flak appeared definitely to be 
rising. 4nd on two cccasions, at St. Nazaire on 9 November and on 3 


January, substantial losses had been sustained as a result of antiair~- 


raft fire.227 


The inorease in flek danage reflected a marked improvenont in 
Jerman antiaircraft technique. Flak batteries were now concentrated 
re such @ way as to fit the pattern of USAAF ‘argets, with seca 
attention given to the subsarine bases on the Sey of UAsoay. Originally 
the only type of fire encceatared was that termed a "continuous follow 
ing" which required the guncers to make « continuous prediction of the 
position of the target aircraft. Jften this type of fire was throm 


up behind the formation and gradually worked forward. 1+ was essen- 


tially a trial-and-errer azthod in which altitude could be estinated 


more easily than deflection, sinee the cunner had to predict some 20 
seconds in advance the point at which the target afroraft would be 
and eince his 68-ma, shells hed a lethal radius of only 30 feet. 


Although the ,unsers seen, to have improved the accuracy of their fire, 


' this method proved relatively ineffective at high altitudes, provided 
eee oe 


that positive--though not systemstic--evasive action were taxen by 
the poubore. 28 | 

4 much more effective technique, if the target could be determined 
am advance, was that called a "predicted barrage,” in which flak 
was thrown up throughout a limited area through which it hed bacn cal-~ 
culated the attacking airoraft would have to fly. It was a method 
uniquely adapted for use over the submarine bases which were well 
known objectives, not easily confused with neighboring targets. in 
fact, it was at St. Nazaire, on 5 Januery 1943, that a predicted bar- 
rage was firet onoountered--with serious results to the attacking 
boabers. Tha technique was not, however, one likely to succeed in 
such areas as the ‘uhr where targets of high priority abounded, 129 

The tactios best suited for penetrating heavy flak defenses were. 
single enough, but they slaost all necessitated sowe degree of compro- 
mise with the re uiremeate for accuracy or for defecse against enemy 
fighters. Positive evasive aotion might be taken for aa long as gos- 
sible, the ‘length of the level boxbing run being reduced to the 
shortest commensurate with careful aiming. The bombers might con- 


verze on the target nearly simultaneously on at least two axes; they 
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might maintain a substantial differential in altitude between units; 
end they might taxe maximum evasive action iasediately after release 
of the bombs. aut care had to be teen not to disperse then to such 
an oxtent that sleaents would fall prey to fighter attack. Finally, 
to escape flak most effectively, the bombers had to Ply at the highest 
altitude commensurate with accurate bosbing.!®? Here, in « sense, 

was the most difficult cosproaiss to mske, It might fairly be said 
that, in these early months at any rate, flax handicagped effective 
boubing operations less by destroying or damaging boabers than by 


‘forcing the attacking planes to bomb st altitudes too high for their 


wore or lass inexperienced crews to achieve consistent accuracy. 


The question of boabing accuracy overshadowed al] others pertein~ 


ing to the offensive aapeot cof bombardment. Unfortumately it is not 


possible to say anything very precise about the degree of accuracy 
achieved in those days, gor the information available is too incomplete, 
too inconsistently reported, and filled with too many variables to per- 


" mit any worthwhile conclusions. fSespite the fact that AAF Headquarters 


exhibited an anxicus intereat.in the subject, it was only on data 
acoumulated eince 1 January 1945 thet any systematic analysis becane 
feasibie.**) this much, however, fe incontestable: results in the 
fall and winter of 1942 were dieaopointing to 211 those who, trained 


' dn the "pioklu-barrel" school of tiombing, knew how accurate the American 


bombers could be.23® an average of only about 50 per cent of the bosbs 
Cropped could be identified by photographic reconnaissance. Although 
many "duds" were reported by ground sources, it may be assumed that a 


large proportion of the unidentified bomb falls represented lerce or 


3 
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“grose" errors, +33 

It was this tendency to gross errors that concerned bombing 
analyste most acutely, Under practice conditions, avoursey might 
conceivably be improved ladefinitely by training the bouwbardiers 
to eet their sights more precisely and the pilots to hold a steadier 
course during the run on/ the target. There were thus in practice 
exercises few groms errors to contend with and few errors stemming 
fro: {intrinsic faults in the equipment. ost errors were errors of 
adjustucnt alone. Taings were very different in combat, where the 
confusion and exoitenent jncreased the incidence of gross errors to 
the point where they becanue tho doainant factor , overning bomb die- 
persion. Clearly, then, if the cause of theae aigeable orrors was 


not disgoversd and resoved, the Norden bombaight, with ite delicate 


adjustaent, would de waluoless. (it was, in fact, considered possible 


that, in such an event, an inferior sight, requiring less sarefal 
adjustment might have to be adopted, a atep which would seriously 
have oom romised the ideal of precision which underlay the American 
bombardment theory.2¢ | 

Undoubtedly many gross errora reaulted from mechanical failure, 
tie Doubs either hanging up or salvoing promaturoly. at high @l titude 
extreme cold, in addition to the atrain on the airplane caused by 
tne bomb-load, socetiies Lapaired tne functioning of the release. 
mechenisa, duch more faportant was the frequent failure of pilots, 
boubardiers, and navigators to identify the target. although an 


extrema case, it is instructive to notioe thet on the operation of 
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18 Noveuber 1942 one forantion was able to bowb St. Nezgaire under the 
impression that it was bombing ia Pallice, 100 miles away. 4 gore 
typical case cocurred in the Lille raid of § Howembor when sone 20 
to 25 bombs struck near a ipuctory three alles short of the intended 
target, which was also 4 factory, but situated in quite different 
surroundings.2°5 The development of porspective maya, then well under 
way, helped reduce the likelihood of mistakes of this sort by providing 
the boabardier with @ pioture of the target as he was likely to see it 
rather than as it appeared on the older type of vertically projected 
target map, 156 Then, too, it wae often difficult to follow a set 
course in the face of unexpectedly strong cross winds. and many errors 
arose from failure to set instruments properly, either because of 
combat excitement or because the severe cold and the encumbrances of 
oxygen apparatus, heavy clothing, and parachutes prevented dexterous 
maniouiations?=? 
ost ungettling of all factors maxing for inaccuracy was the 
necessity of couducting a steady bombing ran in the face of oneny 
antiairoraft Bi fighter action. To one observer, bombing saocuracy 
appeared to be inversely proportional to the resistance encountered 
at the target. In order to guard against flak, evasive action was 
normally taxen for as long as possible on the approach to the target, 
leaving @ maximaa of 50 seconds for the level bombing run. ‘uring 
that tine delicate adjustnents had to be made with axteuue dexterity — 
and speed, and often under eneny attack.258 an additional Gi fPi culty 


arose from the fact that, in order to maintain an effective defenss 
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ageinet fighters, the formation was likely to be too large to produce 
& satisfactory bombing pattern.159 Various solutions to these 
bo bing problaas were suzcested. Onc obvious way to increase accuracy, 
though not, of course, to reduce the aumber of gross errors, was to 
comb at lower altitudes. gut the experiment of 9 joveabar at St. 
Nazaire discouraged further planning in that direction, and « hizher 
probability of error was exohanged for lower vulnerability to anti- 
aircraft, Muoh naturally depended on a constantly iaproved state 
of training and experience which alone would remove many of the 
causes of error.!*0 to insure o steady bomb run, and so give the 
vbonmbardier tiae to setjhis sights, pilots and boxbardiers were 
urged to use their automatic flight control equipment (AaFCE) which, 
When it functioned properly, as at that tiae it did not always do, 
gave more precise resulte than manual flying.142 

Some counanders believed that one way to get acourate sizing 


in foraation boabing would be to have the leader in the formation 


- set his sishts accurately for deflection, even at the expense of 


accuracy in range, and leave the reasining crews to set theirs for 
range only, taking their direction simply by holding their place in 
the formation./42 In this way group bombing could be accomplished 


without the risks and confusion likely to ensue should each plane 


in the foruation attenpt to make ite own adjustment for deflection. 


in a further effort |to exploit the possibilities of group bombing, 
and incidentally tojescapa from the irregularities that seemed always 


to crop up when bombardiers of uneven: ability bombed individually, 


e 
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some groups resorted in January 1943 to boubing entirely “on the 
leader,” each bovbardier taking his signal from the lead plane. 
Initial results of thia wethod, though not at that tine conclusive, 
Shaved very encouraging 143 Viaally, one of the aost urgent requiree 
sents for lmproved accuracy waa 60.0 sort of improved fire yower by 
means of which the frontal attacis, made so consistently by the Jorman 
fighters in vecember and January, could be effectively countered and 
the morale of the bomber crews be correspondingly raised.144 

The problem of accuracy, and indeed that of bowoing im general, 
thus becaze inextricably entangled with thet of defense. The naethod 
of boxbing as worked out by the let Jonbardment Wing during late 
1942 tended to be dictated more by the nature of the opposition met 
then by the theoretical requirements of precision boabarduont. The, 
enemy practice of attacking during the bombing run, even in the 
nresonce of antiaircraft fire, made it advisable to preserve as 
large a formation as poesible acd one so arranged as to give all 
elements the maximum of mutucl protection. A large formation (and 
it was tentatively suggested that bomblag might be cone in combat 
wing formation) incroased vulnerability to flak end, if the boxbing - 
wera done on the leader, it was likely to produce a larger bomb 
pattern than whes the work was accouplished by smaller formations. 
If, on the other hend, flak defenses were known to be concentrated, 
it wes necessary to accept higher vulnerability to fighters by aplit- 


ting the formation as es to reduce risk from flak. 145 


In this chapter and the one lanesdiately precediag it, a story 


hae been told of things accoaplished and probleme encountered by . 
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the Kighth sir Yorse prior to mid-January 1945. It was on the basis of 
these achievements and in tne face of these hal’-solved problems 
that General arnold took tis stand on behal? of the daylight preol- 
sion bombing of Vermany ai, the dusabluncea Conference in January. The 
record was incomplete and; the conclusions it warranted were necessar- 
ily tentative; but it enadled hla to utate the case for the daylight 
voubardment campaign strongly enough to suwure for it a place, and 
an important one, in the plens furzed at tat tiae for the defeat of 
the Suropean Axis. In the next cuspter an effort will be made to 
trace the developrent of ‘those strateyic and orgeniaationc] pisns 


which culminated in the proceedings at Casablanca. 
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Chapter IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY FROM AUGUST 1942 TO JANUARY 1945 


Basic Strate : AAFP and British Views 
A combined bomber; offensive against the “uropean Axis seemed in 
August 1942 clearly a part of Allied plans. The strategic decisions 
that affected it had all been made, at least in tentative form. The 


Combined Chiefs of Staff had reaffirmed in July their policy that 


Germany rather than Japan should first suffer the brunt of Allied 


offensive strategy. Although the decision to mount TORCH had seri- 


ously modified the original concept of BOLERO and ROUND-UP (the prep-~ 


aration for and execution of a large-scale invasion of the Continent 
from the British Isles), the North African operation was supposed 
only to postpone a cross-Channel invasion in favor of a more imme- 
diately feasible plan for Series pressure on the curopean Axis 

and for relieving pressure on the Russian front. uloreover, an 


intensified bomber offensive by both Jritish and American forces 


was still considered a prerequisite for any such major action against 


' the European fortress.” A high priority had even been accorded to 


the production of the huge numbers of aircraft necessary in order to 


implement the bomber offensive plan.® 


But the fact that (these decisions which were tentatively reached 
by the late summer of 1942 resemble closely those finally acted upon 
in the years following may obscure the fact, of alnost equal histori- 


cal importance, that every one of these decisions was subjected to 


‘the most searching criticism throughout the fall of that year. That 
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the basic strategic plans reflect a cortain essential contimnlty is ro 
doadtless owing in large part to the monentun of operations already 
under way, for the war could not wait ‘on the éendiealen of. interain- 


" able debate. But it was jalse owing fn no ) small moacure to the per-. 


‘sistent work of. the v. 8. and Britieh air planners, acting on the 


: basis of data provided by their ‘respective operating air oe that . 


. the projeated bomber offensive ‘cane finally inate voing. 


_ Except that it was: Lakevara: on the sudject of TORCH, whieh it 


‘tended always to consider a diversion from the main effort plaaned for 


the v. x.,4 opinion ‘dn the VEAAF was in solid agreenent with the vaste 


strategic concepts stated “officially wy the COs. ‘The offieial AAP 
positien, originally outlined in AWPD~1, was reaffirned with little 


; essential oo in. Septenber 1942, In anever te a ‘Fequest from the 
President for a atatenent of the requirements of the Arny, Nevy, bee 

and U. 8. production for the Allies “in order to have complete air 
ascendancy over the eneny, 0 the aar pleaners iesued on 9 September 


a document known as AWPD-42 which became the official air war plas and 


formed the basis for all AAF strategic planning prior to Caseblence. 


In order to establish the air requirements as requested, the 


7 authors of AWPD-42 had to: exanine the strategic hypotheses waderlying . 
the employment of air power, both current and projected, It would not, 


“they Delieved, be possible te mount an effective air offensive sinal- 


taneously against beth Germany and Japan with the resources conceiv~ 


“ably availadle, especially ‘since U. $. air pever would have to be 
employed alse in menor’ of the land operations in North pila the 


| Middle East, and Burns; in supper’ of  eaphsotons operations ia the 
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dae 
Seath and Southwest Pacific, ead in. conusction with antisubmarine 
patrol. and. henhsphere defense. In a cheice vetween Germany and Japan, 
all considerations favored Germany as bhe Sesenteye: of first priority. 
Allied arsed forces were not within striking distance of Japanese 
military strength at its vital sources, A sustained air offensive 


could not therefore be waged againet Japan unless the Russian maritine 


v% peevikess were secured, whieh ¢ontingenay gould ‘a9t be relied wpon. 
The Joropean situation, on the other hand, presented excellent oppor-— 


wy tunities fer the effective use of air power, Indeed, in the initial 


stages of a var against the Burepean Axis, air power slene could be 


7 brought directly to Dear against Hitler's stroaghold, 


ag the Aa? planaere saw it in ‘Septesber 1942, the wsaieeis situa- 


tes ia Burope appeared as ‘fellews. : yy the time the air strength 
- dendenyhaved in AVPD-42 would be ready fer ‘oxploynent, large Axia 
| ; ground forges would Likely be released from the ‘Russian frent for 
gotten atesiduere: ‘mms the ground forces of the United Nations would 


be numer ically inferior to those ef the Axis on the western frants. 


a “would consequently be necensary so create circumstances ia which 


“ allied ground forces could defeat axis armies. Kew the only way in 


whieh his could de accomplished was by means of the aunerieally aup- 
orter air forces of the Allies, whieh must de used se to deplete the 


air power of the enesy aad so to wadermine the ecenonte structure which 
| - supported his, land forees that on Anvasion of the Continent could 
be steconefully perforned. Fortunately, a. base, Englant, was avail- 
ale, capable of sustaining the increasingly superior Allied air 


“hrongth within striking distance of the scurees of German air power — 


a ae jwiteg § 
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and the vitals ov the serman was asueer ‘For 1243 and the early 
yart of 1964, priority saould scbvatecly be givea to tala air 
offensive against Gerapuy. “hen that opcration was successfully 
acoomplished, as dt could be ty mia-1944 Lf the overall reyuire- 
ments of 63,060 coabat aircraft for 17943 wor ast, 16 woald the be 
Teagible to mount a coavined land offensive against Jarnany aid an 
air offensive against Japaa, either successively or simultaavously, 
in the latter part of 1944. 

rhe projected air offeisive against SSijeuy wes to tase the 
form of a conbined stratogic buxardment offensive such aa both U. 3. 
aod sritish airaen had gonteaplatad gince the entry of the J. 5. into 
the war. The USAAr’, with aa operational bomber force of 2,226 planes 
deployed in tne theater by January 19744, would conecntrete on the 
"systematic destruction af selectcd vital elements of the Soren wats 
‘tery and industrial aecaine through orecisien boxbing in daylight.” 
She Wak would conecntrate upon "nasa alr attecks of industrial arene 
ai night, to brea: cows morale,” which, in view of the acute shortage 
ef skilled iabor in Germany, should have u "pronounce: effect upon 
groduction."6 

This, in SBSONIGs reueined the officiel aASE goctrine during the 
remaining wonthe of abortive debate waich preceded the Casablanca 
vonforenca. “ome doubts arose as to the suitability of the United 
Singdona as ea bese for a day bombar offecsive in view of the dismal 
date vozpiled that fall regardin: woather conditions in aorthwestern 
Lurope. sur, insofar av they affected basic stratagic planaing, 


these doubts were of minor Laportance. At aset it was seriously 


debatec whether the heavy boaber force saould, in event of a succeas- 


ful invasion of North Africa, be moyed to bases on the «editerranean 


during the winter months when. weather conditions would te mich nore 


favorable to preeigion bombing than in the U. x.” dud, anyway, it 
was confidently expected thst improvement in blind-bombing techniques 
would successfully ciroumvent conditions of poor viaibility. 

the oriseiples unceriying ANPb42 were rvaffiraed by Seneral 
Arsold in a mouo for the JCx, dated 16 Sovembor 1942, Tite document, 
however, slters somewhat the strategic assumptions iiade by the suthors 
Of Ae2leg2, The russian front ao longer appeared ta duaiaunt dunser 
af disintegrating. in fact, Arnold laid saghasis ou Gerkany's wounte. 
ing exbarrasament rather thas on her growing strength. «wo indeols- 
ive Russien caupaigns, together with the allied invasion of lierth 
‘Price, bombing from the U. i., and the prospect of # aost uncomfort~ 
able winter, had, he felt, generally weakened the oneiny « All of 
which pointed to the inmediace need of intensifying to the utmost 
the premsure aguinst Jermany so thet she wight be allowed no tine 
for recuperation. This end coulda only be achieved ty incrvaging the 
woleht of xtrategic bowbardment.? 

Provision had been made to M@ep avebegl, considered eas the offie 
clal AAF war pln, abreast of suiftiug strategic circumstances by 
means of constant review.’ °n i Vecuabor 1945, Geadquarters, AAP 
issued a study the purpose of which was op sareutly to bring official 
policy up to dute. This “Plan 'for the defuat of tho axis Yowers" 
again endorsed tae soundness of current strategic coneitments, insist= 


ing thet Gorsany remained the principal onesy, that the only way te 
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defeat Jeraany was by leat invasion, fiat land invaston could only 
gaciead if preaeded by strategic aerinl borihardsent, and that the 
Dest If nob the oaly opportunity for both lane and air offensives 
lay in operatio:s trea the U. 4. ozetn the nature a the etraterio 
bocbing offecsive was ‘oacrited as a:corbined effort by AA? and Var, 


aooratias by day aml nicht, and using vrecision and area techniques 


raapessively. JC:crations ‘sould bo ained initially against the sources 


of Jermain air and subaarine strensth which together constituted the 


chief threat to Allied operations and the principal obstacle in the 
way of an invasion of the “ontinent. “hen the Jornan Air force had 
been auffioiently reduced to permit such a shift of tactics, the. RAP 
would switch to day aoubing in aidition to their nisnt operations, 
thereby accelerating the destructioa of Jermony's wer machine. It 
was the ontlalstic hove of the authors, asseely influenced by the 
situation on the “asters Front, whoich had duoroved since Ayoteg2 hed 
bese written, that a combined bomber offensive, oressea to the fullest 
extent of Allied eatilities, eon14 make a2 invasion of Jermany 
feasible by the fall or winter of 1943.20 

Throuzhout AA? thisking there may be detected the well founded 
fear that U. $8. air forces would be dinverged to all oartn of the 
globe in answer to articular local needs but without reference to 
any one stratecic plan according to which the strength of the AAP 
would be coreentrated with decisive effect. As early ae August 1942, 
General Araola exoressed serious doubts as to how a war coul? be won 
with pose uenkeaesd All over ithe world, and urged that theater 


coamanders in ainor the.ters be instructed to got along with « 


a 


® 
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minima air force so that "an overwhelming number" of planes would be— 
available in major theaters. ‘ie have, he told his staff, "an educa- 
tion job as well as an allocation jos.” In another connection he 


asserted that successful air operations depended on “the continuous 


application of massed air power against critical odjectives.*i2 This 


dootrins of the concentration of air power was fundamental to all AAF 
strategic plenning.*@ a 

British opinion on the air war remained similarly constant. ict 
only were the British comaitted by geographical necessity to the 
defeat of Germany as a matter of first priority, they were also com- 
mitted, in both theory and fact, to a long-term policy of strategic 


Bocbarduent.’*® yen while urging/the adoption of TORCH as a: alterna- 


tive to an early cross-Channel operation, the British had insisted on 
preserving as far as possible the bomber offensive froa the U. x. 
Again in November and Decezbor of 1942, when it became a question of 


Ones ore postponing a Continental invasion in favor of exploiting 


the success of TORCH, the Britinh, while advocating further dediter- 
ranean operations, took the fira stand that nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with the sveterio dombardaent of Germany 15 the reason 
for their preference both for the bombing offensive against Germany 
and for lend operations in the south has already been dealt with in 
Chapter I of this study. It was 4aplied by Lord Trenchard when he 
warned that for the allied netions to exber on an early land caa- 
peign against Germany, when their ground forces oould as yet operate 
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only at a distinct disadvantage in relation to the still powerful 
® Kehraacht, would be simply to repeat the disaster of 1914-16. 
nai “Our strength and advantage,” he declared, "is in the air--the 
Britieh aad American Air Foros,“16 
‘Throughout the fall of 1942 this continued to be the theue of 
the Sritieh Chiefs of Steff. In Jovenber, at a crucial period in the 
history of strategic bombardment, that agency presented for the con- 
sideration of the U. 5. JCS a memo which ayphatically stated that a 
large-scale invasion against unbroken derman forces was not "a prec- 
tioable operation of war." Accordingly, the paper oontinueds*? 
The creation in the shortest posgible time of a great Anglo- 
Amerioan force of 4,000 to 6,000 bombers by April, 1044, 
should have high priority, qualified only by the necessity to 
provide adequate air forces for the maintenance of ses communi~ 
cations and for the support of such land operations as it is 
decided to undertake, Any decision to undertake offeusive 
lend operations during the geriod of air attack on the Jermen 
industrial and economic war; machine aust be guided by the value 
of these operations compared with the consequent diversion of 
air effort from the principal ebjeotive--the German war machine. - 
it will be noted that the British Chiefa of Staff here imply the essen- 
tial doctrine of concentration in the application of air effort which 
formed a vital part of 4aF thinking. 
According to a Uritiah Air Staff paper of 9 October 1942, the 
AngloeAmerican bomber foros would be eaployed with some flexibility 
: in much the saae manner as had been envisaged in August: “Initially 
‘ the British foroe will ve overated mainly by night, and the imerican 
by days the Sritish, however, aay veer towards day; or alternatively 
the anerican towards night operations in accordance with the develov- 
ment of the tactical situation.”2® it was, however, on this point 


that there arose whatever disagreement existed between the two forces. 


—_— 
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The doctrine of daylight, precision boubing wae nevor demonstrated — 


during 1042 to the complete aatisfaction of all UYritish air obser~- 


vers, and at the Casablanca Conference in January 1943, Prime Minister 


Churchill asked bluntly to know the reason why it would not still be 


preferable for the U. 8. bombers to turn to night operation. This 
was probably in part his own idea, for he had aever been convinoad 
of the peculiar capabilities of the American heavies and had exhibited 
‘considerable interest in equipping ‘them with fleue-dampeners for 
night operations and in assigning an appreciable portion of thex to 
antisubmarine patrol. It was, however, an idea apparently shared by 
the Commander-in-Chief, RAF Somber Comand.!9 

Both British and American air strategists remained, then, in 
substantial agreement in urging a combined bomber offensive ageinst 
Sormany from bases in the U. K. (Sut it was clear that this plan 
depended absolutely on the following conditions: (1) the war in 
Surope must remain in a position of unquestioned priority over that 
in the vacifie; (2) alr forces must be concentrated, insofar as was 
coapatible with the sinimus requirements of essential operations 
elaswhere, in those places where they could bring decisive, not 
merely harassing, pressure to bear on the enemy; (8) production of 
eairoraft must be accorded not merely a high priority along with 
other important projects, butian overriding priority in the allo- 
gation of critical materials;! (4) a system of organisation end con- 
trol must be evolved a Gani weld: eisure the atrestave application 
of the combined bombing effort. in the controversies that arose 


over euch of these issues, the burden of proof rested on the exponents 
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of air power; and ¢o it became necessary that thoy, both American and 
British, present the case for bonbardment in general, and for a coabined 
strategic offensive against Germany in particular, in sueh a way as to 
convince those not unfavorably disposed and to overcome the opposition 
of those who impugned the walidity of the entire air ergument. 


Problems of Basio Strategy 

the decieian to abendon an early invasion of Europe in favor of 
TORCH left Allied strategy in what aay nov seen & state of surprisingly 
unstable equilibrium. By some, particularly by the U. 5. Navy, it 
was apperentiy taken as a signal for a radical reorientation of policy, 
ancunting even to a shift fron the strategic offensive egeinet Germany 
to the strategio offensive against Japan. At best the balance be- | 
twoen the etrategis offensive in Vurope and the etrategic defensive 
in the Pacific, as varly agreed upon, had been a delicate one. It 
hed not been easy for U. 3, planners to choose between « powerful. 
but, relatively remote onemy and one which, though relatively weak, 
constituted an imaedieate mensos to vitel American pesitions. And in 
the spring of 1942 the President) had in fact found it necessary to in- 
tervene in order to prevent BOLFRO fron being slowed dow.” Sut as 
long as SOLERO-ROUND-UP remained the key to Allied offensive stratezy 
there was no gainsaying it. Although it was not the intention of 
those wo advocated the North African campaign to do more than post~ 
pone BOLERO and ROUND-UP, the fact reuained thet, in siifting to 
TORCH, they had altered the baste for plauning, as far as the imue- 
diate future was concerned. at the very least they had opened the 


 subjeot of basic strategy to a searching review. 


Peet eee 
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Discussion, in feet, began promptly after the tentative adop-- 
tion of the TORCH plan on 2¢ July 1942. In meetings of the U. 3. 


«SCS during Auguet and the latter part of July, ropresentatives of 


the Navy made it clear that, in their estimation, Allied strategy 
was in the process of reorientation, not oaly in the direction of 
the dediterranean but also. toward the Pecific.“4 ven Soneral 


_ Marshall, who was not one to be easily osreuaded by arguacnte sten~ 


ming from the apecial intersats of the Navy, aduitted in August 

thet the big issue to be decided was whether the sajor U. 3. effort 
was to be made in the “acifio rather than in Burope and the #iddle 
East, although for the ieee he delieved the latter alternative 


must govern planaing.*” 


Hegarding the depleyaent of sir forces in particular, the 
Navy representatives argued, in effect, that the buildeup of air 
strength in the U. E. bad been an integral part of the S0LGR0-ROUND- 


UP plan, that its purpose was to sup ort the invasion of Europe, 
“and that, since ROUND-UP no longer constituted the primary project, 


airoraft oould now te considered as a separate feature, comitted 
to the war against Jermmy only insofar as they were required by 
TORCH and operations in the Ziddle Hast. Adairal Leahy pointed 


‘out that, whatever commitments were contemplated in August, it 


would have to be uaderstood that U. 5. forces then operating in 
the Southwest Pabific “must and will be maintained." and Admiral 
Cooke referred significantly to the equipping of @ iarge number 


of islend air tases.75 
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There hed even been sose talk, while couversations were still 
being beld regarding TORCH, of broadening the assumptious from 
which desic atratezy emanated to include the distinct possibility 
of shifting to the offensive in the Yacific. The erucial issue at 
that point was whether Russial would continue to be an effective ally. 
Sneuld she succeed in her battle to hold off the German Seay, there 
would be no doubt about the need for maintaining the maximum pres- 
sure on Germany. If, however, Russian resistance wore to collapse, 
slavy spokesmen urged that the maxiaum Allied effort, or that of the | 
Ue &. ab any rate, should be shifted to the war against Japan. In 
any case they insisted that Allied strategy had become too specialized, 
and thet production of weapons should be so balanced as to meet nore 
than one oventuality.** ‘he TORCH decision, by taking into account 
the possibility of Eussie's weakening, put an end to this particular 
argument. 3ut the controversy continued to flourish, if within 
sonewhat restricted limite; and the Navy continued to speak of a 
"limited offensive” in the Pacific rather than @ "strategic defen- 
sive," as most of the official papers then had 1t.25 

As fer ag the air/war was concerned, the entire case Spepanted 
by the proponents of the “acific strategy appeared to AAF observers 
to reat on two fundamental aisconceptions regarding current plens— 
in addition of course to the Navy's highly developed sense of rea- 
poneibility for a theater of operations peculiarly its own. In the 
first place, the Navy had erred in considering the projected bomber 
offensive from the U. K. by USAAF planes to be inseparable from the 


notion of air support for a wuropean invasion. If support of ground 
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and sea operations had been the principal mission of the heavy bombers, 
then it would have been perfectly logical to argue that, once those 
operations had been indefinitely postponed, so Likewise had the 

need for the heavy boaber activity which was to support thea. ut to 
do so wae obviously to misinterpret the nature of the strategic 
bombardment program. ¥Yoth -nglish and American air representatives 
aneng the ‘Coubined Planners atoutly maintained thet long-range attacks 


on German industry and communications had been and must continue to 


be considered as a project oreliminary to, but otherwise entirely 


independent of any curopear, invasion, @ separate offensive operation 
in a theater which the postponement of invasion had made for the 


immediately foreseeable future entirely an sir theater. ‘There were 


. even those who nursed the hope that bombardment alone might so 


weaken the German will to regist that a hard-fought invasion would 
be wna oeudary; but this idea affected basic plans, if at all, only 
in keeoing alive the possibility that a force aight at any time be 
required to capitalise on any such eudden crack in aieey morale. To 
&1l of which the Navy spokesmen repaded that the maximum pressure of 
air bombardment oould only be maintained when coordinated with ground 
and soa operations .“® 

It must be adnitted, in justice to the Savy point of view, that 
the original | conception of ROUND-UP? had apparently made the full- 
scale prosecution of a bomber offensive contingent upon an Allied 
landing in northwestern curope. On 24 August, General Spaats referred 
to this notion in a letter to Goneral Arnold.*? 


, 4 
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In the initial conception of NIUND-UP end in the absence of 

definite proof, it was felt that the ostabiisheent of air 

supremacy over Jermany depended upon operating beyond the 

tactical radiua of operation of fighters. It was under 

this conception that we felt the movement of ground forces 

on to the Continent of iurops under the umbrella of air 

supremasy provided by fighters was essential to advance 

the blowa of our air forces toward Gerweny. 
dut, he added, the first week jof operations by the bombers of the 
Mdghth air Force had convinced him that such missions could be exten- 
ded, as soon ag the necessary size of force had been bullt up, "into 
the heart of Germany, without fighter srotection over the whole range 
of operation.” The AAP was, then, srayared to carry on with ite work 
on @ basis entirely independent of ground action; and it clearly 
considered the original concept of ROUND-UP an outmoded ond eabarrase~ 


ing? Yet the apparent casfusion of assumptions on this point goes 


‘@ long way toward explaining the sharoly divergent views of the AAP 


aad the U. S. Navy regarding the relative importance of independent 
bomber operations from the J. &. 

In the seoond place, according to the AAY way of thinking, there 
was a tendency among both naval and ground mon to misinterpret the role 
of air power in the TORCH strategy itself, General Arnold and the 
AAP plannera had not found it eaay to reconcile TORCH with their 
original conception of a combined bomber offensive from the J. Ke 
They had accepted the/plan only after strenuous debate, and during 
the remainder of 1942 they continued to consider it « diversion from 


the main business of! bombing the sources of German war power.29 Having 


accepted it, however, they were concerned to iaploment it as decisively | 
as possible, and as' the plan unfolded they were ready enough to see 
certain advantages jaggruing to the air arn in the way of alternate 
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bases of operations and a resulting flexibility of planaing.°? It 


was, they belicved, a, extremely dangerous aission which would re- 


quire tne use of all sir forces not engaged in essential operations 
eleewhere. At the ‘sais time they regarded boabing operations from 
the U. K., at the expense of which any diversions to TORCH must 
obviously be made, to be not only of primary lmportance in the longer 
perspective but an imnediately essential part of the TORCH plen. In 
addition to providing air power to cover the African invasion, it 
would be necessary to heaves striking force in the J. & to contain 
@ substantial portion of the Laftwaffe in northwestern -urepe, and so 
to prevent it from concentrating dangerously against the Aliied for- 
oes in the Mediterranean and Africa. Air forves iu tho siiddle “ast 
would also contribute toward this objective of dispersing the enmy 
air power. Conversely, dir operations in Africa and the Middle Fast 
would contribute to the success of the bomber offessive from the U. K., 
even though the latter had been sonewhat depleted in ‘ortar to nake 
such air activity possible in the south. Although definitely a diver- 


_ sion, end one which dispersed U. 5S. air atrength in still another 


direction, the African project would also tend to disperse German 

air strength, and thus make tho bombing of Gersany on easier matter.®} 
From this point /of view, then, the Suropean and African end 

Middle Zastarn areas of conflict became one theater as far as air 

operations were concerned. And the AAF even hoped to exploit the 


autually complementary nature of those operations to the fulicst 


extent possible by uniting them under one air commander, who, inci-+ 
dentally, could guaractee that combat units diverted to Africa would 


q AY mates 
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be returned, when their zission was conpleted or during periods of 
minimum aotivity, for the major bombardment oampaign from the U. kK. 
“eanwhile the AT remained content to strike et Germany from any 
available bases, and recognise! the obvious, if temporary, advantages 
to be obtained in the edi terraneen areas in the way of presumably. 
fine dDonbing weathur anil the eventual accessibility of Italien 
industrial objectives .>* 

in this way it was possible for AS? planners to rationslize 
TORCH without too seriously conpromising their original idea of o 
coabined boaber offensive ageinat Germany. iat it wae a rationale 
in which the air requirements of the U. i. enjoyed a much more 
impregnable position than they did in Ravy thinking. As a matter 
of fact it is doubtful whether thia Ai? interoretation of the TOSCH 
strategy, arising, as it did, out of strictly air considerations, 
was at first shared by any other agency--except, perhaps, the 
British air planners. Certainly Sensral Fisenhower waa prepared in 
September 1942 to bring bouwbing operations from the J. i. to a com 
plete halt in order that cighth Air Foree resources could be devoted 
entirely to prepering for TORCH. And in early september he did, in 
fact, iesue orders to that effect.58 

ut AAP Headquarters, ap»sreciating the fect that all Allied 
commanders did not fully share its joint of view, and anticipating 
a battle over the entire oroblea of diversions froa the U. K., took - 
steps late in August to convert the doubtful and to assemble an | 
impressive ary of opinion in support of its strategic policy. 


h 
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- General Spaats was urgently requested te “bombard the War a] 


by cables and letter signed Eisenhower to Marshall end signed lige- 
hower for Atneld frou Spaats, setting forth elearly the need for all 


possible air strength in Engleod." Unless sueh eupport frou the 


theater sould be obtained it was feared that “we stand a chance of 
having our air strength there so dissipated by diversions eleewhere 
as to be only a teken effort. Cernany is not impressed by token 
efforts “5+ | 

This was one boxbardnent mission which apparently aueceeded very 
well. Probably as & result of Spaats's missionary efforts, Eisenhower 
endorsed the idea of the interdependense of air operations in #1 
Agriean and European areas. In view of the service being perforiba vy 
Righth Air Forge bombers in the U. k., he was prevailed upon to res- 
oind his order terninating those operations, And on 5 September he 
sent a message to General Marshall in which he wade the point that 
the U. K. was one of the fow places in the werld at that time in @ 
position voth to support operations ef the TORON forces and to strike 
at the heart of the principal enamy. Moreever, it was a plage where : 
continuity ef action could be counted on through the air opera- 
tions of the British. It weuld therefere be necessary, he otated, 
to capitalise on these advantages. He planned if neeessary to use 
the entire air foree in the U. K. in support of TORCH, They weuld 
contain a large pert of the Luftwaffe in the north hy operating ever 
Western Rurope, and, if necessary, they could a1] be shifted ten- : 
porarily to African bases. Accordingly he requested that a streng 
fores, especially of heavy bombers, be maintained in the U. Xi, 
amounting by 16 October 1842 to 10 heavy bomber groups and 


. 
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five fighter groups. By 1 January, or as s0on:as possible before that 
date, he urged the deployment in the U. 4. of 20 heavy bomber, 10 
medium boaber, and 10 fighter groups.28 | 

Other moasages; including ones froa Generale Patton, Clar«, and 
Spaatz, supported this estimate of the air raquirements in the Furcepean- 
African axeas, and gave substance to the idea that ‘aay be considered as 
cutually couplamentary for purposes of air operations.®® these commn- 
ications srrived in ‘iashington, as AAP Headquarters intended, just 
in tine for the critical debate in the JCS over the diversion of the 
15 groups reallocated in July from BOLERO to the #acific. 

On 26 August the Joint Ue 8. Strategic Committee aubaitted a 
report to the Joint Staff Vlenners on the detailed deployment of these . 
unite. It was assumed that the provisions of CCS 94 which had author-. 
iged the diveretsn wore binding and, with critical operations well 
under way on Guadaicanal, there was no discussion regarding where 
the diverted air units should be doployed when ready; tat Aray and 
Navy members disagreed radically as to wee they were to be ante | 
avelleble. The Army resresontatives maintained that uo withdrawal 
should be made fros JOLERO, except for ons heavy bonbarduent group 
siveady ordered to the Pacific, until TORCH, the aiddle cast, and 
the U. Ke, in that order, had been brought up to strength in air 
units as indicated in OCS 91, 7 July 1942. Thus in the allocation 
of the 69 groupes ortginelly scheduled for those areas, 54 snould be 


gent there es a matter of first priority, leaving the groups for 


the Pacific to be dispatched as soon as available thereafter. The 
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Navy wae Willing to adait the importance of TORCH and the uiddle Last, 
but insisted that thei South end Southwest Sucific be given precedence 
over the U. Ks which would therefore fall inte the position of fifth, 
or lowest priority.®? | | 


To accept such a proposal as this of the Navy's would, it was 


estimated, be to prevent any significant increase in the force of 
U.S, bombers in the Usk. for the rest of the year.28 But it would 


appear that Jeneral aynold's opposition both to the diversion iteeif 
and to the Navy's priority List was based on oinotaie rather than on 
thy actuel effect likely to acorue to the bombardment campaign in 
Surope. After all, only two of the 15 groups belonged to the critical 
category of heavy bombers, and one of these had apparently already 
been irretrievably lost to the Pacific. Arnold was chiefly concerned 
first, to preserve the projected strategic bombardment program upon 
which he had set his hopes for winning the wer, and second, to seoure 
the necessary undisputed priority for the war against Sermsny. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he fought the early diversion of AAP 
units to the Pacific with every cossible argument and with every 
ounce of weighty military opinion. 

Sn the one hand he reiterated the stendard AAP atratesic doctrines 
that Germany was the chief enemy, that for sany months the only way 
of striking offensively and decisively at Jermany's vitals was by 
serial boubardmént, and that, in view of the nesd for coordinated air 
effort in both “urope/ end Sfrica during the ferthcoming TORCH came 


paign, those theaters mst te considered mitually complementary. 
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In addition, he pointed out that, the way things had reeently been 
“going, what with diversions to the Middle Kast, to TORCH, and new to 
the Pacific, ely 25 of the 54 groups eriginally contemplated in the 
BOLERO-ROUND-UP plan would be left~--svyeu om paper, On the other hand 
he argued not enly that the Pasific areas had on hand enough afroraft 
to keep the Japenese at bay hut that they did net possess adequate base 
facilities for any substantial inorease in air atrengtn.*? Aray inteli~- 
igence sonroes estimated that American air forces in the Pacific, smount- 
ing to @ total of some| 6,000 planes (ineluding these sarrier-based); 
already outnumbered the Japanese air foree, whieh would net likely reach 
4,000 before the spring of 1968. As for the eapasity of Pasifie 
bases, Arnold determined to inspect them personally to deternine ” 
first hand what facilities were avalleble. JCS discussions esoordingly 
were recessed on 15 September pending his revarn.*) Qn 6 Ooteber be 
registered his belief, based on personal investigation, that there were 
in the general area tho maximum number of alreraft which base facilix 
ties eould nandic. 42 | 

General Arnold hadi alae to deacnstrave that dey bombardment, a9 
performed by the Kighth Air Perce, warranted the prierity which he 
sought to establish fer the U. K, operations. Aduittedly, there was 
not as yet teo moh to ge on. Prior to Ostober enly small forces of 
‘heavy bombers kad been operating against eneny installations. Hever- 
theless, Generals Spaats and Hansell yeushed for the preaising results 
ef the early mission; and disenhower, in his message of & Septenber, 
reported that “we are becoming gouvinesd that high altitude daylight 
precision bombing is not only feasible but highly suscessful 


e 
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and thet by increasing the scale of attack sffective results can be 


- obtained." * Conversely, 4rnold pointed out that iray-typo long- 


range bombers should be used entirely for boubardment purposes, and 
aot, as Admiral King had at one point suggested, for goa~search and 
tracking in the Pacific, even though, as the Admiral hud also seid, 


they wore better suited thon the Navy's P8Y's for that work. * 


By mid-October it was clear that JCS discussions had reached a 
virtual deadlock. Adsirel edie was willing to concede priority to 
Horth Africa and the iddle Zest, although he felt that. neither 
excoeded in immediacy |the needs of the critical saipalgh in the 
vouth Pacific. gut bath he end Adairal Leahy were unalterably opposed 
to giving the bomber offensive fron the U. K. precedence over any 
operations in the Pacitic.*8 | 

deanwhile, during August and September, the “ar Jepartaent wag 


being flooded with requests from the Pacific for additional a: roraft. 


_dor did these requests necessarily enbody only the Navy point of 


view. For exanpis, Maj.. Gen. if. F. Harmon, Commanding General U. 5. 
Army Forces in the South Pacific, like all AAP csoumenders in active 
theaters, strove vigorously to reinforce hia coamand; and, in view 
of ‘the brisk fighting then taking plece in those parts, he had a potter 
taiking point than nost.#6 | 
“uring October, too, the military situation in the South Pacific 


had become rapidly more critical. “nm the 24th, “resident ocosovelt 


. exoressed his anxiety in an urgent memo to the wes. It would, he. 


asid, bo asceasary at ali coat to hold Juadalcanal :*? 
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We will soon find ourselves ongaged on two active fronts ené 
we mast have adequate air support in both plases even ie 
4t means delay in sur other commitments, particularly to 
Snglend. Jur long range plane could be set baox for months 
4f we fail to throw our full strength in our immediate and 
impending conflicts. 


shortly thereafter ar agresment wan reached regarding the deployment 


of AMY units in the Jacifie, It 1s not clear fron the available 


records whether this jagreement embodied the original 15-group diver~ 
sion from BOLERO. Sut the Cresident's order clearly gave temporary 


priority to the Pacific and, as hat been anticipated in the event of 


‘any additional diversion from the U. K., the bomber forse operating 


in ingland did not increase during the remainder of 1942 as ravidly 
as had been planned. . . 

The President's memo had the effect of settling the problem of 
diversion for the time being on the ground of unavoidable military 
necessity without seriously prejudicing either the case for the war 
meniane Germany or that for the atrategio boaber offensive fron the 


“tr 


W. kd. Indeed, by ite, eilence on the subject of basic strategy, it 


implied a strict adherence to the status guoe And ao ended the first 
acd in @ sense the depisive phase of the controversy. ever again 
were the claims of the Faoific presented with as great determination, 
and when the problem of diversion again arose, it was a questio: of 
the dedi terransen rather than the -acifis, 


During Yoveuber and Cecenber, planus for U. 3. participation in 


the bomber offensive from the U. K. continued to meet competition, 


but on somewhat altered grounds. The story now tures largely on 


the increasing importance of the Afriean campaign. As TORTH gathered 


. 
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the sichantoin of a major operation, its demands becane more imperative, 
its impiieations more ovident, and the prospect of exploiting its 
presumed success sore tempting. and, in view of the continued success 
of the Russians, the presumption of victory becam supreapanaingly 
rensonsble. Sut any increase in air coumitments to the dediterranean 
would, as hed long been recognized, have to be made at the exsense 

of the forces aliacatea to the U. 0,88 for the minimum requirements 
of other theaters were considered irreducible. So it became en in- 
creasingly difficult matter to balance the needs of TORCH with those 
of the Ue K. ince the 5ritish were irrevocably committed to a large- 
scale bombing of German cities, it becane a question largely of dis- 
tributing U. 5. air power to the best advantage. 

‘The U.S. alr commanders concerned had already rationalized — 
TORCH in uch a way as to make it and thebouber offenaive complemon- 
tary, rather than competing. Bat it appears that they became more 

and more convinced that a rapid and decisive campaign in North Africa 
would contribute richly, if not decisively, to the ultimate success 

of the strategic bombing effort. ‘ithout for a moment abandoning 

his belief that the only way to prepare Germany for defeat was to 
bombard her tree the sir, General Arnold was ready by early Jecenber 
to admit that TORCH was for the time being the major Allied operation, 
and should be given every supzort possible, even though the air power 
80 invested would be used primarily for tactical rather than strateszio 
purposes. At the sams time he made it perfectly clear that he eval- 
uated the African campaign always in terms of the major stratezioa 
boubing offensive. qn particular, it would help to give the Allies « _ 
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that superiority in the alr without which he recognized neither the 
bomber offensive nor ithdinvasion of Germany could be socomplished. 
The North African invasion, he told his staff on 2 December 1042, "is 
annoying to Jernany, but it will act win the war." However, he adied, 
"it dosa put ue in a presition to gain air supremacy over Germany." 
agsin, & few days later, “this North African canpaign is our big. 
fight « «os Tf wo kok the Ternans out now {t will make operations 
fron “ygland much easler next Spring."4? | 

SAF Headquarters, hai, the:., bsoone reconciled . this time to the 
prospect of a minimum boabing effort from tae U. K. for the rest of 
3942, or until the success of TOICH would release a force ACujuate 
for the task. Tho weather eonditious in northwestern furope helped 
make that prospect wore convinoing (if not exeetly brighter), for the 
record of October had contributed to a feeling of frustration which 
even @ relatively successful aonth of daylight missions in Sowsaber 
failed to dispel entiraly.®> tans accordingly sontimed to be laid 
to operate part, if not all, of the Uighth Ady Force temporarily from 
forth .ifriean bases duritig the winter months, although {t remained a 
point of policy to maintain a forse in the U. X., if for ao other 
reason, to prevent tho eneny froa reinforcing his air forces in the 
south. *? Rlaborate pima also continued to be laid to link air operae 
tons in Afries with those in the U. %. under one cousander in order 
& ats doubly sure that, when ths ‘tine game, the air unite diverted 
to TORCH might be returned for the major sir offensive .o2 
_ Mowever, a0 sooner had 4.7 strategists adjusted theasolves to the 
TORCH plan than the foundations ef Allied strategy shifted onse more in 


\ 


ay, ae 
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the direction of the Yediterremean. Obvicusly, any success in North 
a&frica would have ta be followed by operations intended either to con= 
solicate or to exploit: the resulting cesition. 4ut to exploit a 
worth african wistory at #11 vigorously would wean comaitting the 
Allied forces to further land oampaigne in the dedi terranesn aren. 
This the Sritieh were especially eager to de. Mr. Uhurehill, in Sow 
ember, argued in favor of attacking the “underbelly” of the -uropean 
monsters and the dritish Chiefs of staf? hed registered their oppost= 
tion to any vlan for a1 invagion of *estern sarepe before such time as 
deraany showed definite aima of weakening. ‘oward that end, they 
golicved two factors would sontribute: the strategio boabardsent of 
Vermany fros the U. 4. \and an aaphibious cempeign in the dediterranean 
to exploit ToRcH.®?. aitnough Churchill aad Roosevelt apscar to have 
reached substantial agreement on the tesue b. 16 Hovesber, *Onerations 


Subsequent to TORCH” remained « primary subjeet for debate prior to 


- and during the Caumblanea Conference. It had also the effect of re« 


opening the entire question of basic atrategy. 

The projest for exploiting T°RCH was contemplated by the U. 2. 
JCS with vrofoud aisgivings. 4¢ had from the beginaing bees a cardi~ 
mal principle in 0. 5, stratezic doctrine to defent Jermany by a cross- 
Channel invagion of “astern carep> mounted at the earliest feasible 
momente That invasion had bee: soetponed once. with operations aub= 
aeguent to TOMH in the offiaz, it besan to look as if the cross~ 
Channel invasion would heave to be postponed evan beyond 1945 in favor 


of & canpsten whieh, inasmuch as £t 4i¢ not contritute directly 
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to the plans for the invasion of “e-many, had to be considered au ine 
deciaive ard therefore af inadvisable effort.54 On 27 soveunee the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committees assured the JCS that the basie United 
Lations strategy, as originally conceived, was sound. ‘Yet on that. 
sans dey a CPS subconnittes, ansointed on 19 Noveaber to etudy ‘tne 
problem of further action in the doiiearewieans recommended exploita- 
tion of TORCH by means of a canpaign against Sioily.58 

It was Vol. Re. 26! Williams, the USAAF member on that subcommittee, 
who formally registered an objeotion. In a minority report he vigor- 
ously restated AAF doctrine. Adaitting certain advantages in an 


attack on Sicily, he still maintained that "the heart of Germany's 


“ganacity to wage war in in vermany,” that the projestad stratesioc 


bomber offensive alone; could at that moment strike effectively at that 
objective, and that any nonessential diversion which would reduce the 
effectiveness of thaponber offensive should not be undertacen. . Follow} 
ins a FORCH wictory, ho advocated that such forces as might bs spared 
fron the defense of 4llied positions in the Mediterranean arsa should . 
be made available for the strategic air offensive against the ‘uropean 
Axis. tiorth Africa should at the samc tine be develope? as an offi-~ 
cient air operating ares, auxiliary to the U. £., ud capable of 
maintaining sir units fron the U. Z. with a minimum transfer of 

ground porsomnel. In this way, “editerraneen shipping cculd be pro- 
teated and 4talian objectives could be tombod by long-range bexnbere 
daring pertods when weather in the north proved unfevorable to pre- 


cision bombardment. North Africa and the U. KR. should acoordingly be 
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preserved as oue theater io widoh an extremely flexible and ecocoaie 
air arm aight be aaintoined on the perimeter of Axia zuropee® 

Qn 30 Lecember, tne subcommittee of the CFS, to which these papers 
had beon returned for further study, reported to the CCS that 4b would 
be impossible to reaoucile the divergent views the papers eabodied 
until global strategy had been thoroughly reviewed.9? 


Plane for operations subsequent to TORCH had upset the equildbriua 


‘of Gllied policy. 4nd, ee happened before when the balance had been 


taupered with, thers were those who called to mind the fact that the 
U. o. had crave resgongidilities alas in the Pagific. inte ting it 
was in the Sar ~esartaent thet the question was raiaed. A planning 
paper, dated § November, which was subaitted to Jeneral Vargnall but 
apparently never soted upon, suggested that, if the Sritish were wae 
willing to undertake « jland offensive on the Continent of uurope 
until German military sower had been brokea, then it aight be wel] 
for the J. 5. to tum toward the strategic offensive against daoan, 
maintaining only enough forges in the U. Kk. to guarantee the safety 


of that always vital position 68 


But 4% 4@ probable that the iar Copertacnt plamnors intended this 
argument to be used rather to put pregeure on the British than actually 
to reverse U. 5. strategic commitments. The Uritish were know to — 
have a very reasonable interest in preseing the war against. Jermany 
to a decisive conglusion befora atterpting to secure a decision in 
the cacific; and on 7 Hoveaber the Aritiah Chiefe of otaff nad for- 


warded a meno to the U. G6. JCS in watch they argued strenuously in 
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favor of that policy.59 In any case, War Department planners were 
guilty of a certain inconsistency. They atated that, according to 
existing strategy, the bomber offensive from the U. K. should be 
prosecuted in order "to; reduce German production and to bring on 
the hoped-for collapse of her will to resist.” Yet it was just such 


an eventuality that the|British had in mind as the signal for a major 


land assault on Western|Europe--the eventuality which they, like the 


War Department, hoped to achieve by means of strategic bombing. Their 
paper of 7 Nowember had concluded that, since a large-scale invasion 
of Burcpe “against unbroken German forces is not a practicable opera- 
tion of war,” the main|Allied strategy should be “to break German 
military power by the destruction of the German industrial and economic . 
war machine before we attempt to re-enter the Continent.” 

By the early part of December it was clear that a redetermination 
of basic strategy would |have te be made. The CPS subcommittee report 
on. operations subsequent to TORCH had merely given formal expression 
to a need which many had. recognised for some time. In the absence of 
clear strategic policy it was especially hard to plan for an operation 
such as the bomber offensive from the U. K. which had been projected 
according to a ‘heavens plan and which had therefore no immediate 
minimum requirement, yet which could absorb any conceivable increase 
in air units ©? The Casablanca Conference was convened as the answer 
to this need; and it was there that the crooked paths of strategic 


policy were once more made straight, and the rough places plance 


“~_ 
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Aircraft Srodystion: the oroblem of Priorities 

Por the AAy to implement ite strategio doctrine, it was not engugh 
to acoure the necessary decisions concerning grand strategy. It was 
also # question of sccuring the means with whieh to operate. in a 
sense, of course, the problen of obtaiaing the aircraft required for 
the air offensive against Gernany was really a part of the broader 
strategio problem. AAT requirements for defensive and supporting 
actions in all minor theaters could be established with little contro- 
versy.’ Requirements forthe bomber offensive, on the other hand, 
stood or fell according to whether the project had or had not an un 
assailable place in Allied strategy. Regardless of strategic decisions, 
however, it rewained a difficult end controversial problea to assign 
priorities in such a way |as to make possible a large-scale air war in 
wur ine without prejudicing other essential programs. 

it had been early recognized that to carry out such an offensive 
as an effective action preliminary to invasion would require & large 
foroe of voubera and fighters. The requirements of the bomber of fen- 
sive thus becase the critical ites in the aircraft produgtion program 
which, when it had taxen account of tho alaimum needs of other theaters 


- sad of training projects, had reached a startling figure, The 1942 


production goal waa set at aporoximately 60,000 planes, of which 
45,000 were to be of coubat type. 3f these 60,000 aircraft 39,274 
fel: under army oognizanos, 10,190 under that of the U. >. Navy, and 
the reget were to be sroduced for the Allies.%4 By the fall of 1942 


it was clear that the objective for 1945 would have to be much larger. 9 


Produetion, which by Nowember had only reached a rate of 4,000 planes 


Cae 
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per month, had Lagged Denind originally stated requirenents, “5 and Wy 

September it was poseinie to aake a mere precios ostinate of equipment 
needed, baced on 5 atrategie considerations whieh, deing more inmedinte 
then vefore, would be more scaurately assonced, 

“ Ae soon as the PORGIE decision was nade, at bgaaine alear thet « con- - 
plete review of production programs would have to de nade te keep then 
abreast of the newly oriented poliey. Accordingly the President asked 
on 24 August for a statenent of the nesds of the sray, the Navy, sed ¥. 


$. production fer tae Allies "4a order fe have somplete alr ascendancy | 


over the eseny." The AA!’ planners ‘whe drew Awip.42 ia anawer to this 
yequest rested their ontinates firnly On the asmenption that the fires 
slaia on U. 8. air power wee the uviaegie air wer againet Germany." % 
The requiremeats for aie support tn other theaters, | veing: ainiwan ané 
yelatively eaay to nonaure according to the satura of the land and sea 
action anticipated, needei Little proof, Bot in tne case of the denbder 
offensive 1% was neqossary to demonstrate beth the aabure and k scope ef 
the projected operations la order to Jeatity the eixe of foree required. | 
Ib was » diffloult task that the authors of AVPD-42 faced, for as 
yet they hed Little dete wn vhlak to prossed coseurning precision 
Boubing under eoubat conditions in the st. thier ordered to undertake 


it, Shay knew only the regelts of tue first five lesions ‘flown w 


tne Zighth Air Verse. ‘They fintaed their werk ta te woate, which 
Monnt tant at most they sould only have taker. aveount of the first. ton 


heavy bomber operations fiown fren the U.K. Ww aust ioan planes. Of 


course, they were able to \wapplenent sais eparee. taformation ty par 


‘7 ‘and Corman eoxperienes. The Gernaan, ‘they Delieved, hed demonstrated 
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in general how etrategio bosbing should not be done, and the aritish, 
in such actions as their attacks on the Renault plant at Paris, had | 
provided examples of the destructive effect of bombs on industrial 
property. The RAF had alao given some indieation of the rate of attri- 
tion to be expected. (At that point the kighth dir Foros had not lost 
a aingle bomber in the course of a mission.) But for the rest it was 


o largely academic problem, which, however, the authors attacked with 


insight and reelisn. 


"Experience," they claimed, “hac show that it is perfectly 
Peagible to conduct scourate, high lewel, daylight boubing under com 
bat conditions, in the face of enemy antiatroraft and fighter opposi- 
tion.” Seginning with this confident premise, whieh by that tine had 
becomes an article of faith in the GAF, they proceeded to denonstrate | 


on the basie of the best available information regarding Sermen in~ 


dustry, the plan for Amerioan participation in a combined bomber 
offensive. In order to raalize the objective of crippling German 
econcay at ita nerve centers, they ostimated that it would be necessary 
to destroy some 177 targets, distributed among seven target syatens. 
Assuming that direct hits with high-explosive bombs would do the job, 


aud that an average circular error of 1,000 feet frou an altitude of 


20,000 feat aight be expected, they estinated the bosb tonnage. neceg= 


sery. irom that they calculated tho number of sorties necessary, 
Then, assuming that, under Suropean conditions, five or six operations 
per month could be perforued, and that an average attrition rate of 


2) per cent per month might) be anticipated, judging from British 
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experience, they arrived at a total required bomber foree of 2,965 
pinnae. This force would, they warned, have to be 10 the theater 

by 1 J enuary 1944, In the meantime it would be possible to accomplish 
one-third of the tesk of strategic bonbing, thus leaving only four 
months of operations by ithe eumplete foree to be conducted in 1944 


' before a coxnbiued invasion should be ettenpted. 


Having established the requirements for the bomber offensive 
against Germany, they adied to them the minimus needs of air forces 
ia other theaters. The result was an estinated 281 groups (63,068 
oombat aireraft) which wo.1d be needed for a1] SAF operations up to, | 
but not inoluding, the coubined assault on the Continent of urope. 
Of these 261 groups, approximately 76 would be necessary for opera- 
tions from the U. & ‘hen the aircraft required for training md 
other noncoabat purposes were added to the 63,068 combat planes, the 
total AAP requirements for 1943 becans 83,700 planes. 

The avy had apparently estimated its requirements to be in the 
neighborhood of 26,300 aireroft. Gut in this mmber it had included 
1,250 Aray-type land-based bombers, of the long-range category. The 
authors of A’Po-42 substituted in their caloulation 6,000 trainers to 
moot the Havy's training needs in place of the 1,250 lend-based bombers. 
This they did in order te avoid duplicatien of presurememnt, bases, 
training facilities, end supplies; for, they argued, the taotical 
function of these dray~typs bonbers would be performed as « scatter 
of course by the AAF. So they Listed ali lend~based long-range boubers 
under AAF cognisanse. in addition to the alreraft to be allesated to 
the Navy, some 20,440 would be required in order to meet conditamts 
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to the other United Hations. According to AMPD-42, the grand total 
of airoraft reqired fros U. S, production for 19483 becaze 157,190. 
These figures represent the estimate of the AAl according to . 
informatio: available in early September 1942. Subnaquent events 
altered the basis for ealoulation only slightly. “hen, on 1 December 
1942, the operational end strategic considerations affecting airorart 
requirements were reviewed, the result was a slightly sire optimistic 
picture. It was then|possible for AA! analyats to say not merely 
that precision boabing was "feasible," but that it "is being sesade 
plished." And it was [then claimed that the Germans were losing six 
fightere for one U. Sel bouber destroyed, rather than the conservative 
ratio of two to one tentatively suggested in AXPD-42. These considera~ 
tions, together with the improved situation on the Lastern Front, no 
doubt induced the authors of this later plan to advance the date of 
a posaibdle assault on cnrope from the spring or sumer of 1944 to the — 
end of 1945. But estimates regarding aireraft requirements rewained 
unaffected.°” . 
Alivie42 mot stiff opposition from the outset. ‘it was evident 
that an aircraft program, of such magnitude would coupete seriously 
with the Navy's shipbud ding program, especially in ths catogories 
of the heavier vessels. and, in fact, Admiral King ie Geptember rogie- 
tered hie objection to the plan in its entirety. It was a point of 
particular concern to the! Navy that all lend-based heavy bombers had 
deen allocated to the AaFLS® it was also elear that the aircraft pro 
grem would compete with the Arny ground program, especially in such 


heavy equipment as tanks, antiaircraft guns, and armored cars. 
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evertheless, the AAF estizuates received the fanediate asproval of 
the Yer Department General staff.®9 ay 15 Ootober (it is not apparent 
exeotly at whet earlier date) the ‘resident also accepted then in 
subatance and included|a slightly reduced figure of 131,000 planes 
as the principal item in a “sust™ prograa of war production for | 
1943.70 

fo this point, estimates had been based largely on strategic con~ 
siderations. How 1t became necessary to review the alreraft production 
prograa in the light of available resources. Productive capacity snd 
the logistical factors depending on it placed « strict lizit on the 
extent to which any strategic plan could be put into effect, and the 
aircraft program was no exception. Hr. Senald 4, Nelson, Chairman 
of the Nar Production Board, had already called to the attention of 
Secretaries Stinson ani iinox the fact that the production objectives 
for 1943 were then considerably out of line with ths productive capa- 
eity of the country. This point of view he presented to the JC3 on 
15 Octaber 1942. Against the capacity of U. S. production of munitions, 


| facklities, and war construction during 1943, set in terms of dollars 


at roughly 75 billions, he placed the total military requirements 
for that year which anounted to 92.9 billions. 4 substantial part 


of this military program had, however, been set by the President ae 


an essential objective. She President's "aust" iteus, conprising 


the alroraft program of 181,009 planes (37 billions), the merchant~shi p- 
building program (5.6 billions), the program far building minor combat 
veosols of the antisubmarine type (¢ billions), production in fulfill- 
nent of tho USSR Protocol (2.6 billions), ani materials plants (1.5. 


, 
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billions), constituted approximately half of the tetal planned pra- 


duction. Consequently, while other iteas would alsost cortainly be 
delayed until 1946 for cowpletion under euch cfrounstances, the 


“must” objectives might also be unattainable unless ‘wevised.72 

The JOS therefore jagresd to propose a general reduction in 1943 
requirsaents. The airoraft prograa, being by far the largest single 
item, becase the crux of the entire disouseieon. General darshall on 
25 Qotober expressed hin conoern that e desision regarding airoraft 
snould be obtained immediately from the President. ie pointed out that 
etoh dey of delay would result in an appreciable loss of plane pro- | 
duction. <Aseordingly he proposed that the 1948 aircraft prograa be 
petioad feom 181,000 tu 107,000 planes, of which 82,000 would be of 


conbat type. He also was prepared to make even more significant re~ 


duotions in uch Ary ground equipment as tanks, antiaircraft guns, 

and armored cars. iarehall's proposal was received with relative 

cordiality by Admiral King who had been edviaed that 46 would not 

interfere with the proposed neval bullding progres in ‘ay way, 7% | 
Acting on the advice) of his chiefs of staff, President Roosevelt _ 

on 29 October instructed ix. Nelson that the 107,000-plane obj cotive 

“will be given highest priority and whatever preference is needed to 

insure its accomplisizaont.” le indloated that the “Army, the Navy 

and other governmental agenoles are to cooperate to the fullest in 

the furtheranee of this program," adding that {t wee "really essen~ 

tial that in one way or another this progran be carried out in totes”5 
-On the face of it, this directive would geem to hawe settled 

both the iasue of air requirements and that of priority and preferential 


a 
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treatment in production. It did settle the question of requirements 
to, allintents and surpueeus The revised 1945 military program, ss 
approved by the Ics on 26 November 1942, reduced the total dollar 
value from 92.9 billions to 80.16 billfons--which wes believed to be 
a: objective within the productive capacity of the nation. In thie 
revised estimate, provision was made for 108,792 aircraft, rajresenting 
& reduction of 3.78 billions fros the figure originally quoted. 
Although other itens of the “resident's mast” Yist did not suffer any 
agpreeisble reductio:, and) the Yaritine program was actually increased 
by 25 per cont, those prograas not underlined by the Chief Executive 
were drastically Qute this was esyecially true of the Aray jreund 
progran and that part of the Navy building program not specifically © 
viven preference by the President. “4 | . 

But the battle for priority, for prefere:tial treetment in allo- 
cation of oritical materialy, had only begun. AT?5-62 had warned 
that the airoraft production objectives for 1943, upon which the 
success of the boaber offensive depended, could be met only if it 
were given priority over all, other programs. That reconsendation 
had deen made in the light of 1942 experience. Sinoe early in that 
yoar, airoraft production had beer assigned to Priority fi-1, but it 
had been forced always to share thet catezory with substantial parte 
of the. other major war prograne./ Plane production had consequently 
been ddiwapvointing. 76 To avoid « aimilar result in 1645, when eir 
strongth was slated to play a, crucial part in Allied strategy, it 


would be necessary to arrange ia priority aysten which would be more 


i) 
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selective than any then in force. Abowe all, firat priority mst not 
be overleaded to an oxtent which would make the accoaplistment of 
any top priority itea a doubtful, perhaps an impossible taak.77 
General Arnold therefore set out, as a matter of the utmost 
urgency, to secure a frankly overriding priority for alreraft produe~ 
tion,’® In that effort hu reosived the hearty support of General 
Souervell who, as Comaanding General of the Aray Service Forces, was 
iu a unique position to give practical counsel.’9 The Army planners 
as & body favored @ revision of existing priorities which would . 
place the airoreft progras| alone in the top bracket. They pointed 


out that a directive along isuch lines would not nesssserily setablieh 


_ & fixed priority, but would simply indicate where the primary enphasis 


si:ould be placed. They appreciated the fact that certain other roe. 
grans, listed by the Cresident as "must" itens for 1943, would be 


essential to the success of|the air war as wil as to that of the war 


in general. The authors of |AUPL-42 had foreseen that vest quantities 
of shipping would be needed to transport the alr forces and to supaly 
them. and, with Verman subsarines uniertacing a major strategic 
offensive Spetabicn in tho ablentic, it was evident that as large « 
force of escort and antisubmarine vessels as possible would have to 
be @aoloyed to ensure the safle passage of persomel, equipment, and 
auyplies. Zhe priority proposed by the Aray was, then, intended to 
build « balanced production program around airoraft as the most 
yowerful weapon, and therefore the most critionl single iten.®? 

The Havy flatly disagresd.5! It had contemplated the aircraft 
progran as outlined in ANPD-42 with unconcealed disfavor, and had 


ER 


s 
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accepted the vevtead eatimate apparently as the lesser of the proposed 
evils. According to Adairal Ling, be had given his aporoval only 

on the aseurence that aircraft would not interfere with the Heavy 

and Waritime projects which he believed essential to a balanced pro- 
gram of production, 52 S92 the avy subaitted a counterproposal which 
placed in firat priority not only alroraft but ail eiroraft carriers, 
euxiliary carriers, and cruisers then scheduled for completion in 
1943 and the first quarter of 1944, submarines due to be completed 
prior to 3) Sscember 1948, such landiur craft as were required to 
olear the building facilities for escort vessels, ang finally, the 
maxima nuaber of tankers and escort vessola--in short, a major 
portion of ths Navy an] Maritiie orograns 33 Wavy spokeamen urged 
thet these items, especially siponers carriers. end escort vessels, . 


were not oaly necessary to supply the overseas air forces (as the . 


AAP was perfectly ready to edait), but were aetually of groater 


importance to the war effort then the grand total of aircratt.54 

Be that as 4t may, the Navy's counterproposal had the effect 
of once more overloading first priority. General érogld agreed to 
place critical iteas in the air, Aray, Wavy, aud Maritime progreas 
in @ parallel position under on AA-1 category on the advice of jra- 
duction experte who claimed that there would be no consequent inter- 
ference with the production of the reyuired alroraft for 1943. it 


soon developed, however, that such a system would not only interfere 


with alroraft production, but would make the 1945 air objeotive, on 


whioh the President hed dnaieted, imoosetble to attain.°5 xather than 


— 
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“acoord the necessary preferential treataent to eiroraft, Adairal King 


advocated asking the President to withdraw his "must" prograa and be 
guided entirely by priorities established by the zag 88 A compromise 
of sorts was reached on 26 Hovember 1942 by which the President ap~ 
proved a "Ho. 1 Group" of critioal itens, whieh inoluded the 1067, 000 
aircraft progres, Aray mmitions requirements for the following six 
wonths, and substantial portions of the Havy and Maritime shipbuild- 
ing program. Although differing only slightly from the priority 

list against which General Arnold had registered his objection, the 
"Yo, 1 Group" received his approval. I¢ is probable that by endorsing 
thie paper Arnold hoped on! the one hand to avoid the delay and misa~ 
understanding of protracted debate, and on the other to seaure a 
directive which, if not strictly satisfactory, was nevertheless broad 


and flexible and whieh would therefore permit a good deal of informal 


adjustment in ite iaplementation.®7 

ity, Nelson was asked at the sane tine to state whether or not 
this "No. 1 Group” could be;ascomplished. In hie reply, dated 3 
Secember 1942, he pointed out certain factora which seriously compli- 
cated the proble« of producing all essential equipment on schedule. - 
Un the face of it, he wrote, it would seen quite feasible to produce 
in 1943 the "No. 1 Group," ostimated at 50 billiens of dollars, when 
the total productive capacity of the nation enounted to more than 16 
billions. Sut the Liaiting Sector was not over-all productive caps~ 
city but certain oritical machine tools and component parts. In 
addition, high priority had been ecvorded to such other projects ag — 
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_ eyathetic rubber, high octene gasoline, aluninum and alloy steel, 


all of which were in varying degreces required for the completion of 
the "Ho. 1 Greup" itens. 4t would, he concluded, be gossible. to 
groduee the required aircraft by juggiing the preduction of machine 
toola, but it would not be possible to complete all the "No. 1.Group” 
in 1048, nor could the sigorart progran be completed i? placed on 4 
preferential basis equal to that of several other large seguents of 
the 1943 war produotion.9® 

Thus the prospect for| 1945 plane production looked just as uncere 
tatn as it had in 1842, AL) programs--the "No, 1 Group," the rubber, 
high octane gasoline, ealuainum ond alloy steel program, the Susalan 
Yrotocol and other export programs, and finally civilian supply and 
maintenance--all had a levitinate claim to the highest priority, and 
all had been given a “must”, rating at one time or another by the 
government. It was, by the; end of the year, ovident that all could 


be accomplished concurrently in 1943, but not all completed on 


_gchedule. it was further clear that seme could be soupleted on 


echedule if given preferential treatment over all others. Joth Jen- 
eral Somervell and Vice Admiral. ¥. 3. Horne, who had been engazed in 
surveying the problem, advised that aircraft could be given orefer- 
ence with lesa detriment %o the reat of the critical programs Chan 
if preference were given to any other single itex. mn the other 


hand, it appeared that the synthetic rubber and high cotene gasoline 


| progecte gould only be acocaplished at crippling expeuse to the reat.®? 


Leok of overriding priorities, especially in the use of oritical 
materials, continued through the following months to handloap the 


ji 
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aircraft production progras, “uring Januery end February 1945, | 

that progres was reported to be 17 per cent behind schedule. and 

it was apparent that the 1948 objective would probebly not be fully 
attained.5° gut the situation was not actually so serious as the 
weiter of conflicting programs end priorities would esem on paper 

to make it. uring the latter part of 1042 and early 1968, while 
the JCS were engaged in the futile and nob very logioal effort to _ 
eatedlish which of a number of essential projects was most eaxential, 
ani to decide which of the President's “must” programs could in fact 
be ecoomplished, produstion was proceeding with no olear priority 
Airgotive at all, except that afroraft were being given es fer as 
possible an overriding priority in accordance with the “resident's 
directive of 29 Ootober. in view of the favorable attitude tacen 
toward the aircraft program by Mr. Welaon and the “PB, the AAP was 
willing to aesept an informal preference in lieu of anything more 
satisfactory legelly, and to refrain prudently from raising the issue 


‘unnecessarily.@2 


Probluas of Contre) 
In the sumer of 194%, aritien and Amerfoan air cosmanders hed 
agreed in prinolple thet thelr respective bombing forces would be | 
employed in a combined campaign of atrategio bonbardnent againet 


Germany'@ soonomic and social structure, but only a provisional errange- 


ment had been made for the control of the coubined effort. It had 
been ststed in the Joint tirectif£" of 20 August that the Anericas 
forces would attack primarily by day in order to supplement the night 
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boxing being carried on syntenationlly by the RAF, and so “to achieve 
contimity in the bombing offensive against the Axia.” That direstive 
had further provided certain specific procedures for the cooperation 
of the two forses, but at that point only where coopsration was Lone- 
diately necessary, namely in the provision of British fighter support 
for the Amerioan bombers. The question of over-all control waa left 
vague, probably intentional! . Mb jeotives for the day bomber offen= 
aive would be deteratned "periodically within existing strategy, be- 
tween the Commanding Generale, Tighth Air Yorce and AvC.4.3. (Asedate | 
ant Chief Air Staff) (Opn.), as ddcuaion dewonds."9® this paper was 
necessarily tentative, Thejoapabilities of the American day bomber 
force were an yet problematical. “ixteting atrategy” in the carly 
fall of thet year was by no|meane a firmly established or consiatent 
factor. Hor did the direotive make any real provision for coubined 
contvol of both British and) Auerioan bomber forces in the oroposed 
coordinated offensive. 


Yet the direative of 2() August remained, prior to Casablanca, the 


. only eingle paper in which the eins of the combined offensive wore 


det forth and sose statement made of tho methods for its cortrol. in 
the moantiae {t was aupplemented and amcaded in various particulars 
affecting the American forov. In 21 October the Highth Air Force 
received ite firet clear directive oormerning target priorities, by 
authority of the Comsanding|Geseral, ETOUSA. On 19 Hovesber some 
additions were made to that/ list, apparently by the same authority. 
On 20 Dotober the Air “inletry established Allied policy concerning 
the bombing of objectives in cecupied territory, a policy which, as 


af 
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it happened, applied espeotelly te the S4ghth Air Foroe.93 But 
these directives, exenating as they did fros sere than ons authority, 
and issued in response to airapidly developing strategie situation, 
merely underseored the inadequacy of the existing systex of control 
without at the sase time providing any comprehensive substitute. 
indeed, by directing the efforts 2 the Cighth Air Fores prinofpally 
in @upport of TORCH, the priority directives received from the 
Theater Commander in sffeot diverted the Anerioan forse froa the 
task of strategic bombardment of Jermeny as originally conceived. 


fad whatever coordination the Eighth Air Pores sohteved with the 


RAF in attacks on submarine bases, air installations, and transporta~ 
tion facilities located in occupied France was inoidental to the 
immediate purpose. 

An damuary 1943 General Amold desoribed the existing method of 
combined control in terme rather of coordination then of command. 
Priority of bombing targets for the U. 5. bombing forge was determined 
in Britain by a comaittee composed of RAF officers, representatives 
fron the winietry of “conenic Warfare, and one USAAF representative, 
The list of targets was then sulaitted to Sisenhower for approval, 
after which it was sent to Emker, who aelested from the list objectives 
whioh weather and other conditions inde 4t possible for his Soubers 
to reach. . | | _ 

| Throughout the lest quarter of 1942 those most concerned with 
the bosber offensive recognised that, before it sould become an effec- 


|. tive combined strategic operation, it would be necessary to secure, 
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first, @ clear dircotive regarding the saiesio: of the air forues 
operating ageinst Germany from bases in the 0. A. end, second, a 
system of control which would ensure coordination between the ¢ritiah 
and American forvee and the test use of the aeans aveiladle.®® “nile 
the critioal phase of TORCH was in progress, it was probably imposs- 
idle to obtain either of theses essentials. ind indeed, an attespt, 
apparently on the part of tho USAAF, to establieh a unified command 
over both Sritish and American air forces operating from the U. ie 


was abandoned tn late October, presumably as uneuitable under existing 


strategic condi tions .%6 

' Tho fact was that TORCH) shook the plan for a combined bovber 
offensive to its very foundations. It hae ceen mentioned in an earlier 
seotion of this chapter thatithe adoption of the North African etrat~- 
ogy involved a radical reorientation of Alifed polisy in the course 
of which it at one tims looked as if tho strategic basis for the 
vomber offensive, insofar as(it depended on American participation, 
might be in fact dlesolved. [Tho aatter of most immediate urgency 
therefore beoane rather to ensure the existeioe of en Anerioan bomber 
force in the Us K. than to construct the machinery for combined bomb- 
ing operations in the more or lease distant future. | 

As soon ag it beeaxe apparent that large nusbers of Anertcan 

air unite would inevitably te diverted from the U. K. to North Atrios, 
A‘? planners undertook to reconcile the TORCH movement with their 
original concept of a major air offensive from the British Isles. 
it wae, they felt, an unfortunste diversion, but at the seme time it 


iy 
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was a diversion not without oertein redeeming features. “nglish 
weathor in ‘Ootober had kas \the nosaibility of operating a boaber 
force from Mediterranean bases a reasonably attractive prospect. 
dna any air aetion which diverted large numbers of Geruen aivoraft 
from northwestern Europe, of which might make it possible in the 
future to hit Axis installations in Itely, could not be considered 


a waste of strategic air power. Things would, therefore, wors out 


wery well indeed provided the air forces which had been, and would 


oresumably continue to be, aoved to Africa (there wae soe talk of 
moving the entire Eighth Air| Force to Africa if need be) could be 
moved back again to the U. K. in time for the major air effort 


there. The problem, then, was to organite the U. 5. air forces in 


Curepe and Africa in such « way as to make the most of the flexibil- 
ity and mobility inherent in)air power. If they were placed under a 
single air command they could not only be moved when necessary from 
the U. 4. to Africa with @ adnieus of confusion, but, when the tine 
came, they could be brought back to the Ue ie by the sane authority 
with equally little adainistwative difficulty. So it decane an AAF 
policy to urge that the European and African theaters, and the 
Middle Fast as well, be considered ag one theater for air surposes, 
and to advocate the creation iof a theater. air force involving all 
U. 8. air forces operating "from Iceland to Iregq."97 

It was a proposal just as valid for the purposes of the Yorth 
African csupaign as for the bomber offensive from the 0. d., af not 
considerably aore so. As P result, it elicited the full sapport of 


ra 
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General Eisenhower. {t also allowed General Spaste to counit himself 
and his forces whole-heartedly in support of the TORCH operation in 
the confident hope that, when the caspaign was well under way he 
would be able to return to the U. X. with Uiaenhower to taxe part in 


- RovED-y>, 98 


The proposed "Theater Air Force" had another virtue, of peculiar 
importance during the fall of 1942. It was then that the question of 


diversions to the Pacifio was being debated in Yashington, and it 


looked to the proponents of the war against Germany as though the 
woisht of U. S. strategy were in serious danger of shifting toward - 
the ’acific. As General Spaats put it late in Uotober: 9? 
+ ¢ ¢ one of the principal advantages to establiahing a single 
European Air Theatre is that 1t will have greater influence in 
attracting forces to this sido of the world rather than to the 
racific. 


bs * + 4 * 

Such a strong appeal would be lacking if there were two con- 

flieting Theatres on this side of the world, each trying to 

draw to itself the aajor| share of the forces. 
As «@ matter of fact, it was in connection with the debate in early: 
September concerning diversions from the U. E. to the Pacific that 
the concept of a single air theater embracing all cperations egainst 
the Suropean Axis was first given official expression.2% 

On 17 September a plan had been sent from AAF Headguarters to 
General Spaatz embodying thin jgeneral prinoiple. ate in October, 
when the prospect seemed very good of securing operatiug bases in 
orth 4friea as a result of aisucceseful campaign there, conversations 


between Spasts and <isenhower gave rise to a specific proposal for & 


SS 
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theater air comaand. Un 19 Hovember this plan, involving the Eighth 


and Twelfth Air Forces only, |was put into official form. The Command- 


ing General, USAAF in the uropean Theater would be charged with the 


Guty of advising the Theater) Commander on ai] matters in which the 
USAAF in ETOUSA was concerned, of commanding all USAAF unite in 


STousA, of coordinating strategic air operations and strategic plans 


' with the HAF, and preparing air plans involving operations of the 


USAAP in cTousa.22 

General <isenhower was inclined to postpones action on the plan 
wntil the capture of Tunisia, by providing the desired air bases, hed 
removed the problem from the sphere of academic discussion. “ord from 
General Arnold decided him to initiate action at once.49 om the 16th 
of November, Arnold had written to both Spaats and Eisenhower, express- 
ing his soticern that "unless we ere careful, we will find our air 
effort in Furops dispersed the same way we are now diepersed ali around. 
the world.” Air operations in Surope must, he deslared, be controlled 
and planned by one man, espacielly sinoe “if there ever was a tins 
when we should get the maximum effort and effectivensss frou our air, 
it is right now when Germany's air power is on the wane." As the nen 
for the job, he suggested General Spaats 208 on 1 December, Spaats 
was transferred to Africa as “isenhower's air adviser, leaving General 
Saker in charge of the Tighth Air force in 2ngiand.204 

dy moving Spaats to Africa as his air adviser, Elgenhower hoped 
to secure in effect the necessary unity of air operations in the 


African Theater, and at the same time to maintain that close relation~ 


ship between the Twelfth ond Zighth Air Forees which he and Spasts 
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and Arnold believed to be ousential. dad, according to Jeneral “acer, 
the advantages of the scheme soon becaxe apparent in practice. iow 

ever, to give this informal air organisation an official etatus 

would take time. The British Chief of Staff nad, on or about the 
firat of December, proposed a broad plan for the control of all Allied air 
foroes in the Mediterranean area with Air darshal Tedder as comsander- 
in-ohief. “ny final reorganization would have to tace sooount of this 
proposal, which did uot at all coincide with the American plan for a 
theater air foros, And in any case it would be necessary to secure 
the approval of the CCS. ut tine was of the essence. The Tunisien 
situation was becoming zore and more critical, and the need for effec- 
tive unity of air policy in the TORCH area had becoxe an overriding 

Consideration. On 3 Deceazber Lisenhowsr emphatically stated that “ay 
problem is imsediate and critical end is not to be confused nor its 
solution postponed by deliberate study of an overall systen of air 
command." lie therefore deolared it iis intention to use Spasts, 
texgorarily, as hie deputy for air in the Horth African Theater. 

Ne emphasised the fact that Spaate was not in a position of forsal 
command. There had not been |time to establish separate commnivca~ 
tions syetems and other adninistrative aachinery for anything of that 
sort. and it was a question whether he had the authority to do it 
at all. <vanwhile, Spaatz would continue to coordinate operations — 


‘of the Lighth and twelfth air Forces, @lso on an iuformeal basis. 


This stop-gap arrangement Lisenhower hoped would tide hia over until 
such time as long-term glans could be laid for a reorganized sir 
comand 205 
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While Yisenhower was having to pay increasing attention to the - 


- fmnediate requirements of TORCH, Srnold and his staff in j.ashington 


hed their eyes fixed on plans for tho cventual unification of air 
effort in Europe, Africa, and the Uddle Cant, 206 Indeed, Arnold | 
was no longer content merely to olace ali U. 3. air forces operating 
againet the Suropean Axis under one command. He wished also to in- 


clude those of the British under e single Allied air somuander. On 


10 December he out the matter to Sir Charles Portal:!°7 


The recent air operations in North Africe have confirmed my 
opinion that the United Nations air effort against the Curopean 
&xis should be unified under the command of one supreme com- 
mander. At the present time we ere carvying on an air war 
against Germany and Italy by nore or less unrelated air 

efforts from the United <ingdom, “orth Africa, and the iiddle 
Nast. dur efforts are being opposed by a very efficient air 
force, integrated by a very capable supreae air commander, 
Goering. - 


In this, as in the matter of the over-all U. S. air command, 
Arnold had uppermost in his mind the strategic air offensive. To 
General Spaat: he wrote; +08 


By appropriate unification of command the North African bases 
made available by TORCH. . . aay be used to substantial advan~ 
tage in the prosecution of our basic strategic plan for offen- 
sive alr aotion against the -uropean Axia. “ithout such uni-~ 
fication the Horth Africa: front is apt, I believe, to prove 

a seriously deterring factor in the effective employment of 
our air arm as a striking force. 


For .isenhower, however, | the immediately urgent problem reualned 
that of the air command in the aigditerranean, especially in the Torci 
area. He had on 30 Lecoaber been authorized by the Var Desartaent 
to subait the plan for an :TO0UGA Air Poroe Headquarters to the ccs .208 
But on 51 December he inforsie:! the Combined Chief's that he planned, 


subject to their approval, to;set up, direotly under hia as Commaender- 


——— 
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in-Chief of TORCH, an Allied Comander-in-Chief for Air. The Oritish — 
had tentatively suggested Tedder as his air commander, with the under~ 
standing that he would also have operational coutrol over eather bouber 
forces in the Kediterranesan area, ut higenhower still considered 
it egsential that bie air commander retain control over the U. 3. air 
forces in the U. i. He therefore decided to avoid the issue of « 
unified <editerranean air comaend under Tedder by proposing Spaats 
as alr commander for the TORCH force alone, in the hope that, as he 
put it, "later develooments would soon desonetrate to #11 concerned 
the nesesaity for regarding the whole U. i.-TORCH-dideast area as a 
single theater, at least so fer as U. S&S. lomg-rangs poubers are con 
oeorned." The necessity for retaining a large portion of the Sritish 
air foroes in the U. x. would, he added, probably always prevent them 
fron applying the same principle to their boabing forces.110 

On 5 January, isenhowsr issued a directive to Spaats placing | 
hia in cosaand of the newly created Allied Air Farce in forth afrion. 
In addition to his duties in that connection spaats was to be Jaisans) 
sible for coordinating air opsrations betwoen the Eighth Air Force 
end the Allied Air Force, and! for allocating, when necessary, replace~- 
mont. elroraft and crews between the |ighth Air Foree, the Twelfth 
Air Forse, and the Eastern Air Coumend.*22 The srrateensnt seas 
weighted heavily in favor of the North African campaign. Sut it re~ 
tained the principle of the complementary character of air operations 
in the two theaters, Luropean and ifrican. It did not, of course, 


attempt to provide for that over-all coutrol of Allied air power for 


me 
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which General Arnold hoped, although, as he hizaolf said, by unify~ , 
ing Allied effort in cone jarca at least it was a ste» in the right 
direction, 122 

By the end of Gecenber events no longer pointed go imperatively 
toward & unified command of all air forces operating against the — 
<uropean Axis as they hadidone during the earlier phastu of TORCH. 
Operations in the dediterranean area nad becose increasiugly impor- 
tant. it - longer appeared likely that, upon the sucoessful com 
pletion of the ‘lorth African campaign, cisenhower and Spaatz would 
be free to return to the U. &. for tho ROUND-UP invasion in 1043, 
although the possibility had by no meana been abardoned in all quar- 


tera. ? 


“Operations subsequent to TORCH” had already raised its 
disconcerting head and, under critish pressure, it seeaed probable 
that soacthing of the sort; would be undertaxen in preference to an 
carly oanpaign in iiorthern |Zurope.224 Furtheraore, at the mowent 


the drive for Tunisia had slowed down ciscouragingly, and the antici-~- 


pated base areas for future strategic boubing of Axis objectives 


in Italy hed not materialised. As for Arnold's plan for a unified 
allied air force, too many obstacies lay in its road. It required 
the orior existence of & aupreme coumander for all Allied forces 
operating ageinat the <uropean Axis, and ® roughly parallel organi- 
gation and depleyment of British and U. 5S. sir forces, neither of 


which cirowastances prevailed. The plan was apparently never pro~- 


‘gonted to the ccs. 225 


Although the idea of the essential unity of ainaotivity in the 


U. ie, North afrioa, and the diddle .ast still flourished, especially 


& 
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in AAP Headquarters, it was no longer likely to provide the answer to 
the problex of how best to control the strategic air offensive azgainot 


Germany. It had been @ useful co-cept in those parlous tiaes in the 


fall and winter of 1942. it had no doubt helped to keep the grojected 


bomber offensive from being indefinitely poatponed as a result of 
permanent diversions to the Zacific ani'to Africa, Out now, as the 
suropean strategy matured, it beoane a queation once again of clari- 
fying the mission of the strategic boibing forces in the Us ce, and 
of constructing some kind of machinery by means of which the aaerican 
and British air forces in that theater could achieve soordination of 
effort in a combined bomber offensive azainst the hoart of Germany 
itself, That work was accomplished for practical puryoses at the 


Casablanca Conference, 


The Case for Bombardment 

in an earlier part of thie study it has been mentioned that the 
burden of proof in any discussion involving air strategy ae aircraft 
oroduction rested on the exponents of air ainees The petiad prior 
to Vasablanca was one during which many of the basic military deoi-~ 
sions were being ade, and it was oconesquently one during which the 
oxpanente of air power, both american and British, were called upon 
constantly to demonstrate the force of their arguaents. This was 
particularly true of the American air strategists who sossessed an 
aS yot largely untried tactical doctrine, and who faced, din the t. &S. 
JOS, & divided opinion resarding basio stratesy and therefore rezarding 


the best usa to be made of U.S. air gower. In the final analysis 
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there was one way, and one way only, to present convincingly the 


“cage for air, and that was by direct reference to experiencs. Jut, 


at least to begin with, operations could not de expected to ageak 
entirely for themselves. ‘Tney had to be advertised; asd, én the 
case of U. 3. deylisht precision baabing, which during the period 
$5 guestion was being unlertaxen on a relatively restricted scale, 
taney had to ve greaented;to the best possible advantage not only to 
the vu. S. war agencies, but to the Jritish as well. 

deadquarters, asY Pally appreciated tho critical character of 
the experiment being carried on by the ~ighth air Force in the uU. ke 
Ang that self-consoiousness was shared by the commanders in the 
field, 3eneral Leker referred feelingly to the missionary work 
being done by what he later called his “piddling little foree of 
Fortresses." It might, he said, “affeot the whole future of day 


’ boubardment in this war 7216 Accordingly, every mission that could 


be interpreted without falsification of fact as an air victory, or 


as a deaonstration of the ail doctrine of strategic bombardment, wae 


-at once relayed to fashington and there seized upon eagerly. 


The initial operations of the VIII Jomber Command in August 
cane at an extremely Spper tiie moment. American ideas of bombing, 
and the American bombers! themselves, were being subjected to an 
ducreasing enount of gkeptiocal attention. General arnold was about 
to. begin his fight in the J63 ‘to prevent the diversion of air units 
to the Pacifio, and AAF planners were in the process of satimating 


the air requirements for 1943 preparatory to issuing anppe4a2.227 


* 
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im each agcount the VIII Bomber Command provided evidence of the 
utaost significance. The Lille attack of § Ootober proved similarly 
useful. No sooner had the news reached Yieshington than a sicno was 


prepared in AAP Headguartors for ir. Hopkins in which it was argued 


that the Lille mission “provides further proof of the soundness of 


the dasic concept of AiPD-42, i. o. the effectiveness of properly 
exercised air power in destroying the ability of our eneny to wage 
war, and emphasises the importance of ~aintaining to the full extent 
possible the vital air offensive against Germany."226 r+ will be 
recalled in this connection that later im October -resident Roosevelt 
ordered an overriding priority in the production of alroraft eccord- 
ing to @ program built salidiy around the heavy bomber and in the | 
spirit Of ARPD§2. 

Sut it wae not enough simply to weloome the dispatches which as a 
matter of routine brought useful news to Headquarters. Jt was neo 


essary to solicit expressions of opinion favorable to bowbarduont, 


end to see that information flowed copiously and in the most useful 


form from the theater to Washington. “uring the orlaes of september 

and October 1942-<when it was a question of preventing diversions 

from the =TO ead of supporting AbPD=¢2--Ueneral Spaatr was specifi~ 

cally requested to "Doubara”" the ‘ar Pepartment with aaaveean indi«- 

cating the success of bombing operations, the feasibility of future 

stratepic bombardment, and the aoproval of the theater commander 129 
in connection with 4025842, General <uter wrote to Spaate, on 


16. September as foliows: 220 


‘crush Vormany's capacity: to wage war at its source. 
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I saould like to remind you that the Jisenhower to Marshall 
menseges coming from the battlefield (Aerial) are given 
weight here in “ashington ezactly squivaleat to the words 
of Jehovah. “urthermore, tho Spaate to Arnold mossages are 
viewed with real awe by the local Olympians. If it appears 
reasonable to you and to Ike that . few more heavy crouns 

in 43-44 are to be preferred over an additional armorad Jiv- 
iaion, or over « shiny new battleship in 46-47, a sugzestion 
to that effect would provide us with soae very effective 
smaunition. “noloaed herein is a superlative message, ‘e 
will pin a big gold|medal on cveryons involved in such a 
message, from ths code clerk uoward. The closer the resem 
blance of the actual uessage to the enclosed sazple, the 
larger and shinier will be tho medal. If the lest sentence 
ig included, the :edal will be studded with rubies and 
emeralds. 


In Bovember, General Arnold sent to General eker an officer expe- 
elally qualified for tho) baal of “writiug up end preserting to the 
American. psople the true; potentialitics ofale nower which ere 
factually suoported by operations in your theater.” “e aust, Arnold 
wrote, "fully inform this country of the success that we have hed 
with then Lthe heavy bombers/ to date and point out Porcibly that 
trrough their use from Curope in ever increasing numbers we can 
ol2l 

Tt soon became apparent that some agency in AAF fleadquarters 
snould be nade specifioally responsible for digesting data regarding 
bonbardment and pgregaring it suitably for presentation to the rreai- 
dent, the JCS and ccs, the chier of ‘iaval Operations, and interested 


members of Congress. On| 25 Jovember, the Uirector of Bombardment 


was ordered to establish] the raquired agency, and certain specifica= 


tions were laid down for] its operation: ** 


vate wust be factual. any réesenblance to propaganda will 
defeat our purpose. The cresentation must be such as will 
atir tac imagination of the listener. It is nocossary, 


e 
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therefore, that the data be orcpared by persons with imagin- 
ation, who have been, trained in selling new ideas. 


In presenting the case for boxbardment, which of course meant 
et this juncture the strategic boubing of Germany, the AAF received 
powerful support fron the British whose opinion, by virtue of their 
loag experience both in neosiving and delivering bonbe, carried 
much weight. Lord trenchard’s. paper, stoutly arguing that air cower 
must de applied independently in atrategic bombing, not entangled with 
Tend campaigns undertacen in accordance with outmoded military doo~ 
trines, waa widely ciroulated in the “ar Department, and sozarently 
hed a zood deal of influence on American strategic thinking.!@? on 
18 Setober, Air omendape os C. Strafford wrote to Brig. Gen. Oe Ae 
Anderson, AC/AS Plans, regarding the oroblem of preserving for the 
‘heavy bomber “its properiand vital place in the new air progran,® 
and enclosed certain documents exbodying British doctrine on the 
subject which he hoped would be of sowe use in that direotion.)24 
“emewnhet later, in Howember, Air Vice Marshel Arthur Slessor breaght 
& mémo prepared by the Sritish Chiefs of Staff to ths U. S. for dis@ 
cussion with the JCS. This decument, reflecting much of Lord Tren- 
chard's ideas on air sower and ursing the creation of a great Anglo- 


American foree of 4,900 to 6,000 bombers by Aoril 1944.00 a matter 


of the highest priority compatible with ether essential projects, 


‘ade a most favoreble impression on ‘ir. Lovett, Aseistent Secretary . 


of War for Air. It was forwarded to Sscretary Stinson on 15 Hov= 
webor after having been withdraw from the JCS agenda only after Ad~ 


riral King hai protested ‘that, since it had not been approved by 
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the aritish Imperial “ar Counoil, it could not be aonsidered offi~ 
ofal 225 

The AiP also draw independently on british experience. ee | 
Hoveuior 1941, General Arnold had sent a board of AA experts to 
-agland to study the effectiveness of Jermen boubing, and it was 


their impression, supported by 2ritish opinion, that, had the eneny 


practiced systematic strategic bo«bardmont as the Sritieh and Anori- 


can air strategists understood it and had they conceitrated at an 
earlier date on vital objectives and followed up their attacks to a 
danieivs conolusion,: the, eoacite: would have been fatal to the Sritish 
war effort. Attention was further called in the fall of 1942 to the 
devastating effect of RAF area boxbing. fhe 1,000-plane raid on 
Cologne was believed, for exemple, to have destroyed approximately 
12 por cont of the city's main industrial and residential areas 226 
At this point, however, certain difficulties arose, The AaF 
was ready enough to cite the effectivences of British area boabing 
wien it was a question of denonatrating the place of a combined 
bomber offensive in the total strategic pdoture. The British effort 
had from the beginning beer taxen for granted as an essential part 
of « 24~hour-a-day boabing srogras calculated to bring continuous 
preaaure to bear on the enemy. jut taere was the initial problem 


of demonstrating that the .aerica: boubing foroe was capable of 


“supplying the daylight raids which constituted the other half of the 


soabinea offensive. It was, in other words, often sasier to present 
the case for strategic boabardzent in general than that of daylight 


preeision bombing to which the 4AF was oomaitted aore as/uatter “of 


> @ 
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faith than of Imowledge empirically arrived at. The British had been 
carrying on a manifestly effective campaign of area bonbardment 
according to more or less thoroughly proved principles, and there 
was always a oresumption. in the minds of disinterested observers in 
favor of the American bonbing force contributing to this established 
campaign rather than pioneering in unproved methods. More than that, 
precision bonbing had been specifically and sharply questioned in the 
late summer of 1942 by the British -semiofficial press and by the 

U, S. Navy. Consequently a good deal of special pleading was done in 
behalf of precision techniques, and co:parisons were sometimes dram 
to the disadvantage of the Dritich doctrine. 

' For instance, when the news of the first bombing mission of the 
Bighth Air Force arrived in Geantagtad) the Chief of Air Staff ordered 
a memo prepared for General Arnold's signature to General Marshall, 
for the attention of Admirals King ond Leahy. The attack on Rouen, 
the resulting paper declared, | 

again verifies the soundness of our policy of the precision 
bombing of strategic objectives rather than mass (blitz) 
bombing of large, city size areas. The Army Air Forces 
early recognized that the effective use of air_power on a 
world wide basis /underscoring in the shigiual/ veguinee™ 
the ability to hi ismall targets from high altitudes. 


It was, furthermore, not a doctrine adopted capriciously. The i 


enporsenoe of ‘all natioris had been carefully studied, the difficulties 


in accomplishing precision bombing determined, and U, S. training, 


materiel, and tactics modified accordingly. !#7 


This and similar statements were meant strictly for home con- 


“ aun ELON Likewise for staff use only were a eorese of jspecial 


pe 


“studies, dated 19 Gatobers preptsed under the Director of Titeriscence 7! 


— 
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Gemlquarters, AA, which undertes: to auslyse the British area bosb- 


ing at Rostooiz, Cologne, and Uenabruck. The general conclusion 
reached was that boabing of this sort, while effective enough in 
producing general dacege, was an unreliable and costly way of para- 
lysing tho e-emy's war machines, and that, in comparison, precision 
beabing of a specific ghase of tho eneny’s war eoonowy ascording to 
& definite but flexible strategic olan afforded the most economical 
means of effecting « decisive concentration of hoabardaemnt effort.228 
Apparently through no fault of the Air Staff, these studies 
finally reached the “AF with results described by General Zeker on 
6 Decenbvor as “most unfortunate.” “aker, in fact, considered then. 
an unfair statement of the British effort, being based on inadequate 
information.129 aitnough interested coustantly in presenting # favora- 


ble case for precision methods, AAT Headquarters and American eir com 


aanders in the TTO were alike conversed over the tendeney, inherent 
in seny Anerican observers, both oivilien and military, to depreciate 
the British effort including 24F bombing. They clearly understood 
taat good Anglo-dmerioa: relations were sasential to the bosabardaent 
program, @s.well as to any other combined euterprise,1%9 : 
Revertheless, one of |the uost difficult tasks they faced was to 
sell daylight, preoision bombing to the Gritish. British opinion had 
originally been deeply skeptical of the American doctrines, and, altnough 
British official sanction was given tentatively to the day bombarduent 
program and ‘the operational record of the Cighth Air Foroe had been a 
revelation to wost observers in England, opinion in the U. i. remained 
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tiroughout the rast. of 1942 in so.e doubt regarding the relative 
effectiveness of the American bo-bing, Indeed, when during the fall 
the daylight operations of the Gighth Air force became seriously 
handicapped by the weather and when improved German fighter tactics 
and actiairoraft fire took increasing toll of the U. 8. bombers, 

%ae question wes asked with inoreaging insiatenae wiether the VIiz 
Bonbor Command should not resort to the night, area bozbing and 

give up the vexing atteupt to bomb pin-point targets. At Casablanca 
that question was put spscifioally to General arnold, and uuoh of 
the charecter of the Combined Sanber Offeneive depended on the answer 
given to it at that tine,15! 


The Casabiancs Conference . oF 

When the Casablanca conference met in the middle of January 1345, 
it had before it three laportant tasks affecting the bouwber offensive 
against Germany. |It had to define the place of that offensive in 
basic strategic plans, it had to clarify the mission of the boabing 
forces, especially that of the Eighth Air Foros, and it had to estab- 
lish a formal systen of control for the combined bombing operation. 

The strategic decisions made at Casablanca reaffirmed the plans 
on the basis of which a conbined bonber offensive had originally bcen 
conceived. First priority was civen unsquivogally to tho war against 
the Yuropean Axio. ‘o defeat Germeny it would be necessary to invade 
the Continent of|Curope in force, . Sut Uurope had still to be cousidered 


as & fortress which mst be subjected to vigorous bombarduent over a 
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‘leng period of time before the final assault would be practicable. . 
Hence the combined bomber offensive remained a prerequisite to any 
major land operation against eraany.158 | 
deanwhile, however, further amphibious and land operations would 
bBo undertaken in the edi terranes: area, It was decided to tace 
JioLlly (Operation HUSKY) as a means of seduring the .iediterranean 
lines of cowaunication, of diverting German pressure from the useien 
front (Commissar iiblotow had suggested that Britain and the U. 5. 
send ground forces| to the Continent sufficient to divert 40 divisions 
fron the “astern Front), and of intensifying pressure on Italy.) 
The agreement to moumt SUSEY was made only after mch debate. Tho | 
Ge Be JCS had been consistently opposed to sediterrensan “Operations 
subsequent to TORCH” hecause they believed then merely another step } 
in an indeoleive and costly enciroling action, and because they | 
favored concentrating Allied forces, both alr and surface, for the 
decisive gush against the heart of Germany which could only be 
launched effectively in northwestern Zurope. The Jritisn chiefs of : 
Staff, on the contrary, while insisting on tho maxlaum agplication 
of Allied strategio air power against Germany proper, preferred to 
postpone qrose~-Chanrel operations in favor of an offensive in the ; 
Hediterranean in tthe hope of seriously dispersing German strength. | 
Certain logistical factors favored the British policy. “ost 
important of all was the fact that the Allies already had lerge 


forces in North Africa ready for further operations in the fiediter~ 
ranean once TOZC! had been completed, and it would greatly case the 


@ 
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oritioal shipping problem if thoae forces could be utilized without. 
having to be transported to the U. K, The Amsricen delegation appre~ 
ciated this esonoay: of tonnage and aduitted the additional advantazcs . 
offered by a successful HUSKY in the way of extending air coverage 


‘Lor Allied ahipping, of increasing pressure on Italy, and possibly 


even of eliainating thet ainor Axis partner. The Aritish pointed 
out that, if BUSKY were mounted, it would ectually be possible ta 
concentrate a larger force of heavy bombers in the .. i. than if 
an early invasion of the Continent were contemplated, for in that 
latter event a iets larger proportion of lighter bombers and ground 
support planes would have to be maintained whieh would be to sase 
extent at the expense of the heavy bombardment. 25+ 

It was imuediately clear that HUSKY would prevent « 200ND-UP 
type of invasion during 1943. Sut British and American opinion wag ; 
in agreement that this fact should not detract at all from the in~ | 
portance in the interim of a maximum bombing effort against Germany's 
war economy .*55 In| a sense the HUSKY plan, by allowing xore ‘tine \ 
for the systematic application of strategic air powsr, enhenced tho 


\ 


position of the bomber offensive as a major, indesendent, offensive 


operation. derecver, a full~scale air war of this nature provided =| 
the American and dritigh governments with a valuable telking point | 
in dealing with Russia. Keeping Russia as an effective ally was : 
still regarded as #n essential part of Allied strategy, yot it was 

not possible to open the «ind of seaond front suggested by Molotov. 

Tt was accordingly considered that a major air offensive from the 


south and west woul accomplish @ diversion of German air strength 
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from the Sastern Froat which should go a long way toward satisfying | 
“renter Stalin. 258 
Tt remained now to decide how this "heaviest ponaible bonber 
offensive ageinst the German war effort” should be conduoted--froa 
what bases, ageinat what type of targets, and under what syste: of 
command. A great deal depended on the capabilities of the American 
bombing force, rezarding whieh thers atild exiated sone doubt. : 
Apparently under the leadership of t.e *rime <inister, pressure was 
brought to bear to have the heavy bombers of the Cighth air Foree 
join the YF in the night boabing campaign. Geueral Arnold had 
therefore to present the case for daylight bombardment in some detail. 
veneral Vaker was munuoned, a the man most likely to speak euthori- 
tatively on the subjeat, and was given the opportunity of defending 
the U. S. doctrine.137 
Vnly one convincing argument, Saker maintained, had ever been fp 
advanced for aight boubing over day boabing, end that was that it was 
safer. In point of fact, however, the bighth Air Force rate of lose 
in day raids bad been lower than that of the 24F on ite night opera- 
tions. That fact equld be explained in part by the great improvemeat 
im Jerman night fighter tactics and in part by the heavy fire power | 
possessed by the american bombers. If the day boabers were ade to 
operate by night their losses, as a reeult of both enuay astion and 
operational hazards, would increase saterially, for they were neither 
equipped nor trained for that sort of work. -ind to equip and train 
them would cause untold delay. Sut there was another side to the 


coin. Say boabing, regardless of the jueation of safety, could do . 
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things that night beabing could not. The day bombers could hit saall, 


important targets such as individual factories which could not be 


found, seen, or hit at night. Their asouracy ‘in wuch attacks Ceaker 
estinated ot about!five times that of the best night bombing, thanks 
to the excelisnt bonbsight thoy carried. | Hence day bowbing tended 
to be wore economical than night bombing, for a force only one-fifth 
as large would ve required to destroy a given installation. “eker 
of course adaitted that the objective of night bombardment was not 


. primarily the destruction of individual targets but the devastation 


of vital ereas, and as such it could not properly be compared to pro- 
cision bombing on the ground of accuracy. Sut that introduced another 
point of the greatest significance: day bombing and night bozbing | 
were ideally calculated to sugplement each other. ay enploying hoth 
it would be possible to bring continuous, 24-hour pressure to bear 

on the enemy, thus preventing his defenses from relaxing. It would 


also be possible, ix many oases, for the AAF to locate difficult tar 


. gete and mark them by the fires resulting from their prelisinary 


bombing, and so maxe it feasible for the RAF to complete the job at 
niyht. Purtherwore, the day boabing program reduced iia air 
apace, and commnications congestion in the U. &. where space was at 
a oremium. Finally,| day bombing would sermit the destruction of Ger~ 
man day fighters. it was, ceker felt, the most economical method 


of reducing German air strength, because the eneny would have to 


| send up his fighter planes to protect vital objeatives even when he 


would not comalt then to battle with Allied fizhter forces. a 
Other questions were asked General “aker. “hy had there besn so 
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many abortive sorties? “hy had there been so fow miscione? ‘chy 
should the U. S. bombere and those of the 2A: not be given the 
sans directive ead the sane targets? ‘hy have U. 5. bombers not 
bombed Sernany? Injanswer, caker described the factora that hitherto 
had limited the activity of hia bombers: the relative inexcerlense 
of the crews; the requircusnte of TORCH which had seriously bled 
the Eighth Air Force and which had diverted the efforts of auch of 
the force remaining, especially of the service units 3 " the weather 
during the fall and winter monthe which had both limited the number 
of missions and increased the incidence of abortive sorties; the 
current strategic directive which, hy limiting the bombers to aub- 
maring bases and allied targets in the ceoupied countries, reduosd 
the choice of operating areas, thereby intensifying the weathsr 
problem; the lack ot lang-range fighters for escort into fiersmny. 
All of these di ffioulties could, he claimed, so0u be mitigated. Crew 
experience would autosatioally increase, TORCH should soon require 
less of Sighth Air Force streugth and tine, stremous efforts were 
being sande to develop blind-bosbing tactios to clroumvent bad 
weather, long-range escort erpeared in sight, and by enlerging the 
scope of Sighth Air force boubing operations to faolude targets in 
Zerimany proper, the 03 could do much to relieve the snerican foree 
from a strategic polloy which, however neceasary, had provad ciibar- 
raseing both operationally and politioally.255 

On thie latter point, taker went on to say that, so Lar from 


avoiding German targets, he believed they should in the near future 
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be given. a high priority for day bombardment. «iasions to Germany, 
by eoattering eneay defenses and augwouting the present RAF effort, 


- would contribute stratezioally to the success of the air war. Thay 


would also contribute to the improveaeut of Cighth sir Force morale, 
and at the same tize would undersius that of the German civilian 
popalation. He would, jhe claimed, be ready by 1 February with a force 
of 100 heavy bombers anid 10) Pightera to carry the day bombing can= 
paign to the eneny homéland, if TORCH no longer needed the entire 
strength of the ZighthiAir Foroe in its aupport, then it wes tine 
another dircotive were issued aore in line with the strategic site 
tion in northwestern Europe. aa for the idea of the bighth air ‘ores 
operating according tq the sase strategio directive governing the 
Ra¥, Baker insiated that, since TORCH possessed ite own adequate air 
force, target directives should be issued either by the Chief of Air 
Stat’, RAF, sey the! CCS, rather than by the Suprese Commander, 
TORCH operation. 159 | 

Caker's defense of the day bombardment progran seats to have 
been suceeanful, for the program was subjected to no further question. 
But its future aleo depended to a oonsiderabvis extent on the systea 
of command under which the day bombers were plased. iaker tacitly 
recognised that fact) when he advocated placing. operational control--in 
the sense of determining over-all target priority only--in the hands 
either of the Chief pf dir Steff, RAF, or of the CCS thenselves. He 
appaars to have been espesially anxious to avoid conplete integration 


of coumand over the American and iritiah bouber forces such as had 


‘ 
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been accomplished for the TOXCH air forces by Kisenhowr. in that 
event the Commander-in-Chief, RAY Somber Command, would naturally be- 
placed in oharge of the conbined force, and Zaker haJ reason to 


_ believe that Air Marshal Barris would favor transferring the dnerican 


bombers from day to night operations.240 

To ensure for the American comaander full eontrol ever the 
sethods employed by his force thus cane to be the keynote of U. 5. 
policy as far as the bomber offensive was concerned, Seneris Zershall, 
speat:ing for the U. 5. JCS, suggested that the American boabera in 
inglend should be under the operational dirsetion of the British, who 
would »rasoribe the targets and the timing of attaoxes but he 
fnsisted that operational procedure and teohnique for the Aserican 
force should remain the prerogative of the U. S. sonmmanders. (General 
priorities should be prescribed by the CCS. Uritish command, he felt, 
wae logical until such time as the U. 5. air forces outnumbered tho 
Hritiah and until they had demonstrated beyond any shadow of doubt 
the efficacy of their daylight bosbing methods, at which time a re- 
evaningtion of er arrangements would be in order. ‘This eae | 
of view was apparently accepted by the British without opposition./+2 | 

‘Shen &t cane to deciding the main objectives for the ec ned ‘ 
offensive, two considerations stcod out in bold relief: the subca-. 
rine renained the principal threat to Allied operations in the PeBb, | 
ang the Jermen Air foroe would have to be defeated before Jermany 
could be successfully invaded or even subjected to decisively effeotive 


utrategioc bombardment. The gravity of the subasrine problea needed 25 
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now proof, The figures ion shipping losses inourred in the course of | 
thie transoceanic wer sufficed to mace defeat of. the U~bort unques« 
tionably a "first charge on the resources of the United “lations.” 


And it was agreed thet Intensified boxbing of subuarins operating 


bases and construction yards should be carried out by the combined 


bonber force, with imnsdiate attention being devoted to the Macay 
bases, 82 

As for the Luftwaffe, it was currently believed to be in 2 eriti« 
cal state. The stauina of its crews was reputed to bo decrcasing, | 
its training indifferent, ard ite moralo low. and there was suposed 
no lonzer to be any deoth of reserves behind the first Lino of Pivhter 
dofanses. Consequently decisive ection should be taion at once to 
reduce the GAP before it hed a chance to recuperate. It was recog: 
nised that German air power could in offest be reduced by dtapersien, 
in which case the American daylight bombers could probably be used 
more profitably to harass the GAf from bases in North afrioa than to 
wenduct atrategio boubing operations from the J. K.3 and in the early 
days of the Casablanca Conference it was still a: open question 


whether the iserican ‘force might not better be deployed in that dir- 


potion. Gut the GaP could also be reduced, and ultimately more 


affectively, by destroying German aircraft production and base faoili- 
ties and by foreing the eneuy fizhters to engage in a war af attritten 
with heavily armed formations of day bumbers. For these operations 
tre U. 4A. provided the only suitable base evailable. It was therefore 
decided to concentrate in the <i. &. both the British and the Aaerican 


boabing forces. 
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4n @ sense, of course, U-boats acd aircraft constituted objeo- 


& tives of intermediate rather then ‘of final Laportanoe, The final 
* objective reasined the enumy's total war potectial. American airuon 


were 6till confidently of tne opinion that, by precision attacks on 
“bottleneok" industries, seraan oradustion could be sapeiyeeds ) 
oritisn boabardment experts .om the other hand continued te lay greater 
onphasis on oneay noralp. dt 
| in 2] dequary 1945, the CCS isaued C63 166/1/", usually referred 
to aa the Casablanca Liractive, for ths bomber offensive froa the 
Uy “e The ultimate objective of that offensive was stated to be 
“the orozresaive destruction end di slocation of the Jerman ailitery, 
industrial and econoale ejatek: and the underaiaiag of the sorale 
of the Jerman people tc @ point where their capacity for arucd . 
resistance is fatally weakened." The priaary objectives for the 
tine being were listed|4n the folowing order of priority: (1) Gere » 
wan subaarine construction yerde, (2) the German aircraft industry, 
(3) transportation, (4) of2 plants, and (5) other targets in enemy 
war industry. 

In addition to tagse orivrity objectives, which were subjrot 
to altoration from time to time as the strategic situation ceveloved, 
otuer targets were mentioned as "of great incortance eitier fram the 
* | politioul or military” soint of view, first of tie examolen men 
tioned la this connection sone the submarine pasos en the biacay 
egast which the Cighth Air voree had been attaccing sooredically 


for the past three months. The 65 hed desided not to include them 
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in the order of priority because that liet was meant to cover long~ 
tera opprations only. The bases vert moreover not situated in Jer- 
sany, end, ainse the American force in the past hac been severely, if 
uninforuedly, oriticiged before oritieh public opinion jor devoting 
go large 6 portioa of ite effort to abjectives outside Germany oraper, 
it ded been considered wiac to treat tus Siscay bases in @ special 
category.245 devortheless, the Uc- made it perfectly clear that those 
bases were atill targets of the highest strategic values dnd, should 
it be fount that the aaximus pressuro applied to them for em appres 
ciable tima produced decisive results, the attacks should contLwue 
whenever conditions ware favorable and for as long and as often as 
neoessery.s Provision was also made for boxbing such esacntially 
political objectives as Jerlin, for attauking, when tue time crue, 
targets in northern Italy in connection with amghibious operations 
in the editerranean iheater, and for action against unforcacen but 
important objectives. “hen the Sllicd armies re-entered the Canti- 
nent, the coubined boxber force would afford thea all possible sup~ 
port in the manner sost effeotive. 

Tae directive gave « apecific place to the day bomber forec 
whioh, it etated, snould "take every opportunity to attaox Jermmy 
by dey, to destroy objectives that are unsuitable for night attac%:, 
to sustain continuous pressure on verman morale, to impose aAvavy 
losees on the Sernan Gay fighter force aud to contain deraan fighter 
atrength away from tho Gussian and Hediterranean theatres of war.” 
Tn another provision affecting priaarily the Americaa forse, it 


| gpecified that in attacking objectives in ocoupied countries the 
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attacking force would conform to "such instructions az may be issued 
froa time to tine for political reasons by Hie Majesty's Jovernment 
through the Sritish Chiofe of Staff.” This provision was meant to 
answer & geculiar problea. Volitical considerations, Lt had been 
argued, ofte;: superseded military exoedieney in tha onse of objec- 
tives in oocupied countries. The Gritich government or representa- 
tives froa one of the exiled covernmonts sosetines placed a politioal 
enbargo on some otherwise exocllent military target. In auch onses | 
decisions had often to| be taken very quickly, and it would not be 
practicable to deal with the satter through the CCS in tashington,/46 
Oddly enough, the Cageblenoa Directive made no mention of the 
systen of commend under which the combined offensive was to be ccu- 
ducted. <xoept that it was issued by the CCS "to the appropriate 
British and United States Air Foroo Comsandera, to govern the opere- 


tion of the British and United States Souber Commands in the United 


Kingdom,” it leaves the reader quite in the dark regarding the 
machinery of control. Very probably the oniesion waa intentional, 
for CCS 166/1/0 is primarily a strategic directive. Aut the lect 

of ary specific paper on the subject of command seene to have caused 
gone confusion. On 2 February 1943, the Sritiah Joint Staff Miesion 
proposed to the U. S, JCS that the Sritiesh Chief of the aly Staff? 
should assume "fortinrith"” the responsibility for carrying out the 
coubined bomber offensive aw decided — at Casablance, ond that — 
his first act should) be to issue to the Comaanding General of the 
Eighth Air Yorce "the agresd directive (ccs 166/1/0, "247 
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& sazgestion which is sagewhat surorising inasmuch as the paper in 


question was already addressed to "the appropriate British and United 
States Air Force Commanders.” 

The Seoretary of the JcS replied by referring to the agreement 
reached in CCS 65th seeting, 21 January 1948, st Casablanca. 
General Harehali's motion 1t hed then been agreed that control of 
beaber operations conducted by the 0. G. Aly Forces in the Us. “« 
would be in the hacds of the dritiah as ea “matter of comnana rather 
than agreement with the 'U, 5. Cosuenders.” It would, however, “be 
the responsibility of the U. 5. Commanders to decide the technique 
and method to be exployed.” A message including this information 
was dispatched on 4 "ebruary to the Coumending General, U. S. forces 
in the U. %. Other than that, no direetive appears to have bean 
issued.)45 wescwhile, of course, the responsibility for the corbined 
vosbardnent operation fe11 naturally upon the British Chief of the . 
Air Staff, 3ir Charlee Portal, and it was he, as agent of the CCS, 
wio directed it for the rest of 1945. _ 


The Casablanca “onference did much to clear the strategic 


atuosghere. “t was thereafter possible for Allied strategists to 


plan with new assurance and to think with new clarity. But the work 
of the Conference was done on the level of general policy: although 
Zt laid down guiding orinciplos, it did not entertain specific plange 
Oven the directive forthe bonber offensive, daanite Ate apparent 


ianediacy, provided only a general indication of policy and its tarzet. 


pricrity liat gave only tentative direction. it tecane the tas of 
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the sucoseding sontha, culminating in the TRIDHNT Conference of Hay 
1943, to translate the Casablanoa decisions into terms of specific 
commitasnts and detailed objectives. . 


AAPRHH 18 
Chapter V 
SIGHTH AIR FORCE OP RATIONS, 21 JANUARY 1943 TO 10 JUNK 1043 


The Strategic Contribution 

Although the Casablanca Directive clearly stated the mission 
af the coubined bomber force and provided for it s tentative list 
of priority target systeus, the Combined Bomber Offensive is not 
customarily dated from 21 Jarmary 1945. Sather it te considered to 
have berun with the dirsotive of 10 June 1045, issued after detalled 
plens hed natured and the American force had been substantially aug- 
mented. Between those dates, <ighth Air Forse operations continued 
to be essentially experinental, The Aserigan bombers were engaged 
ia extending the ecope of itheir effort into Geruany proper, in feel- 
ing out the quality of Jeraan opposition, itaelf desperately experle 
mental, and in adjusting their tactice and techniques to the broader 
plan and increased soale of the daylight operations projected by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. It in this progressive mastery of the 


probleas of strategic boabardment over Jormaay that characterizes 


thia phase of fighth Air force activity aore than the weight or even 
the effectiveness of the operations thenselves. 

For the fact was that the strength in effective alroraft did not 
increase £0. rapidly as had been hoped in many quarters. It was not 
siti WeoOH Ahab & Cones ae” Gear 100 Hombre oad te gu tnbo ths 
air with some consistengy, Prior to day, Jeneral “aker could court 
om an average of only six operating groupe of heavy boabers. dy the 
and of that month, however, the situation had begun to Laprove, with 
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total operating strength up to 12 heavy grouzgs. Om 29 May, 279 
@ | boubers were dispatched against enemy objectives, a record to that 
4 date. In fighters, aleo, day witnessed incrensed strength. Prior 
- to April, one Spitfire group, converted in iareh to P-47"'a, had 
been the only uit available. “uring April two more 7-47 groups 
Deceane operational and is Hay began to escort the bombers regularly? 
Yet even from the strategic point of view these eperations of 
the Sighth during the first half of 1945 were by no means negligible. 
The day bombers continued to devote their attention primarily to 
_ submarine installations, They were still charged with carrying out 
& polloy which dated from the fall of 1942 when ahisping losses, 
eapacially in the 2tlantic convoy lanes, had begun to assume slarn- 
ing proportions = rt will be recalled that, since 20 Ietober 1942, 
tae Lighth had been under orders to sttack the sulmsrine operating 
bases as a matter of first prierity. mn 19 November the submarine 
tullding yards at Vegesacx, |Bremen, ard Kiel had. saa added to the 
day bombardment program as top priority objectives,® but before Jan- 
vary 1963 it had not been considered feasible to sttack targets in 
Gerasny proper. At Casablanoa it wee decided. to throw the priaary 
emphasis of the coabined offensive arainet submarines, concentrating 
especially on the boubing of the building yards in the Reich. The 
operating bases on the French coast were to continue to be subjected 
to honbarduent until it aight be conclusively determined whether or 
not they constituted a profitable syate: of objeatives.* On that 


score both Yritish and American observers entertained profound doubts. 


_ 
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it was generally souveded that the roofs of the subsiarino shelters, 
constructed as they were of reinforced concrete soustiaes over a 
dozen feet thick, were impervious to any projectiles then available, 
But many still hoped that/by disorganicing the service installations, 
transport facilities, ard laboring population in the port areas the 
turn-around of Uaboate in. the operating bases might be elowed down to 
such an extent that their nuabers actively engeged in the Allied ship- 
ping lanes would be in effect reduced.” , 

| Accordingly, the Sighth Air Pees and the 4A? continued to strike 
at the Jisoay bases, especially Lorient and St. dazaire. Jenerally 
speaxing, the day bombers attacked the French bases only when weather 
conditions made aissions to Jeraan shipbuilding ports iapracticable-- 


waich, of course, left thes aaple opportunity.® 4s for the U-boat 


‘construction yards, iti was conceded that their destruction would 


have only a very delayed effect on the operating strength of the 
V-boat fleet, but it was considered that the submarine had become PTs) 
serious aid chronic a aanane that it warranted long-tera measures. 
Keanwhile, attacke on the U-boats at sea were coming to be recognised 
in some quarters as the most direct, and possibly in the long run the 
most effective method of coping with the submarine counterattack, 

but it was felt that: they needed to be supplemented by attacks on the 
submarines at theirjpoint of origin. In addition the British, while 
adaitting that the sonponeat parts industry did not constitute by 
itself a suitable target for strategic bombardment, hoped that by 


means of area boabing of key manufacturing centers significant delay 


a A 
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aight also be effected in the delivery ef essential components as vel 


ae tn the produetion of auch basic materials as steel, Aleo intended 
gs of Andirect signifieases in ithe eat ioubsarine bombing Gampoign were 
attacks oa enemy transportation « as a waoke, espeetenty on the valaersble 


wapphy ‘Lses extending from tao Low Conese ies to the Atlantic ooast.” 
it wae, then, « relatively lerge ond. ‘coordinated attack thas the 


. - qenbined bomber forses lewnahed af the sourees of the U-doat uanane 
“awrang the first half of 1943, Over 63 yer cent of the total tonnage 


of Donte éroppet wy the Bghth and &): per cent ef that dropped w the 
aar eariag the firet quarter af the year were directed apeotfically 
évard submarine. foailition. iia the seaond quarter, 3) per cent of the 


. AF and 62 per eent of the Amevioan otters were ae expenied. These 
: figures @o not, of course, inelude the weight of attask applied ageinst 


tyenaportation, | elvilion marale, wa basia industry, all considered to 
have an indirest, albeit an indaleulable, ‘bearing om the sain isoue.® 
Until Angast 1943, tue Carmen submarine industry vas not a sep- 
arate entity, Rather 1% funationed as an integral port of the ahiy- 
building iudastey, watch, however, was converting a rapidly insreasing 
proportion of Ate faeilities ito the construction and saintenanse of 


undervater eraft.” ia addition to neavy RAY raide against facilities 


at ieden, Wilhelashaven, Kish, Hanvare, Fleneverg, Labeck, 


_~ Bremevhaves, and ether oanstyuction centers, the Righth Air Ferce, 
‘from 23 January 1943 to June: of that year, exeented 12 seperate attasks 
against wabarine construct ion yards. Seven of these operations resul- 
se ia soprevtabie bared to the target. Bs day wonders struck four 


es 
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effective blows at tilhelmshaven, where the submarine construction 


| yard at the Marinewerft constituted the acost interesting of a number 


of important naval tarsets. (It was not always easy to distinguish 
the effecta of Vighth Air Force attacks froa those of the dak, but 
photo reconnaissance reveeled heavy, though scattered, danege to 
installations in the port aren. The last of these missions, conducted 
on 21 day 1043, was believed to have been especially sffective, extend- 
ing the areas of damage already inflioted and contributing to a gone 
eral reduction of submarine construction capacity fraa 16 hulls to 
less than eight. On 14 cay, 126 bowbers dealt considerable dassge 
to two of the submarine yards at diel--iiermania Serft and coutache 
Werke. 4Alnost every major building in the former received damage, 
sone of it severe. Gestruction at the latter soncern, thougn less 
extensive, was substantial. 50 effective was this attacx, aspectelly 
to Germania, that Allied intersroters believed production at preraid 
level would be impossible ‘for several months. They adnitted, however, 
that much of the work ponding at that yard might be successfully 
farmed out to other yards) with little lose of produstioa time.20 
Probably the most significant, the most dramatic attnok made 
during these months was executed on 13 dareh against the yards of 
Bremer Vulkan at Vogesack. “ituated on the right bank of the "eser 
River, some seven miles below jremen, that yard had beon engaged 
since 2id-1940 entirely in submarine building. At the time of the 
bombing the slipways contained 15 submarines in warying stages of 


construction. Fheto recormaissence after the raid revealed a most 
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favorable picture of the destruction wrought. It had been an 
wiusually aceurate job of bombing, and of the 15 U-boat hulis on | 
‘the slips it eppeared thet seven had been damaged severely, one 


actua 
having jcapsised. Six othere were thought bv have been slightly 


fseers: 


damaged. Judging from the extent of the destruction, Allied obser- 
vers believed that, instead of completing seven giteacines duriae ‘ 
the ensuing six months as apparently planned, the yard would probably . ‘ 
only finish four; and they setimated that Sremer Vulkan would be of | 
Little importance for at lesst 12 months.) 

But this more than normally efficient attack illustrates not 
only the limitations of photo reconnaissance but the difficulty of 
doing permanent damage to shipbuilding yards. inforaation gained 
subsequently from Jerman records indicates that, although interpre- 
tation reports were acourate enough in identifying the points of 
dansge inflicted on the yard and on the unfinished U-boat hulls, 
they quite failed to measure the quality of the destruction and con- 
sequently overestimated ite effect on production. Actual danazge 
suffered by the subaarines on the slipways was slight, for aost of 
the dDonbs that hit the mays either broke open, with Foe ine low 
order detonations, or penetrated below the conorete and were dissi« 
pated underground. Damage to the camouflage over the submarines 
caused destruction to the vessels thomeelves to be overestimated from 
| the air. In reality obly a few holes frox fragments resulted. The 
interpretation reports failed also to appreciate the recuperative 


capacity of submarine jplant facilities. For, despite the admittedly 


oe 
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severe damage to buildings and equipment (the company oleined coapen- 
sation to the extent of RM 4,565,470), considerable gecduative activ- 
ity eas resumed at the yard after one week, and within six weeks - 
production hed returned virtually to nerasl.!* 

A similer story may be told of the entire effort egainst the 
building weds during the first half of 1948, Although comparatively 
heavy, the attacks of the SAF and! USAAF had in fact little effect on 
production of submarines. Only in tho leat months of the war did 
submarine production fall of f aexvtiously, and then the paralysis of 
the industry stemmed in part fran a vastly inoreased woight of attack | 
ead in part from the generel disruption of transport facilities whioh 
in those latter days affected all enexy industry.?5 

Gwen more frustrated wore the attacks made against the operating 
bases on the French coast, for it now appears that they had practi- 
cally no effect on the activity of the U-boat fleet at any period, no 
matter how such inconvenience and ultimate expenditure of materiel 
end uanpower they msy have cooastoned.!4 It is true, of course, that 
they were troated during the first half of 1943 as targets of second- 
ary inportance in couparison with the building yards. But they were 
nonetheless subject to a crushing weight of bombs. Of the total 


bombs dropped by the Fighth dir Foree on sutmarine and naval ebjeo- 


- tives fro: 25 January to 10 June 1948--amounting to well over 5,800 


tons--approximately 1,845 tons fell on the operating bases. Sf 13 
separate attacks, nine may be considered successful; and of these 


successful blows, four were inflicted on Lorient, three on Brest, 


Yo 
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ina 
ond two on St. Haxatre.2® te addition te this welgnt of USAAF daylight 


attack, the SAF Somber Command conducted a Vigorous enspaign of aight 
Faide concentrating mainly on Lorient ond st. Nazaire, Metween 14 Jan- 


wary and 16 February ‘the Britian bombers. narled nine nigad ares attacks 


at ‘ne town of ar teR’ tares of. waton vere exeonted by forces of from 


gov to 800 planes. Late iu: Keorauey they varned Shely attention to at. 


Hasaire,: delivering oven mare concentrated deatruction to test unhappy 


town than to uerieat.>? 


‘fae reaaits ef thie cumbined: effort, eee ae it 44d on top of 


becesied vondarduent of babes during the fall of 1943, were truly devas-. 


tating. ay the ond of Mareh 1943;° -destevation wae already widespread — 
in toe town arsas as well an among the yort installations, rallvay 

facilities, aad public, asilities, and 1% was decoming ovidest that doth | 
‘oh. iiazaire and Lerlent were repidly beeoning untahsDi table ty the or- | 
dinary civilian population. By! the end of May not a single important 
wallding in st. Sazaire remained intact, and. sis had neffered eurious - 


“and lnating damage. Kepair verk ued bean pereistently attempted Dat had 
"aot. been able to. keep pace with the bombing./? Grand Admiral Doenits 


saat ap. the eituation with some finality ia a mee tine of the Contral | 


| Planning Offies on 4.day 2943;28 


ee ee ‘the Anglo-Saxons! skoigs to strike g€awn the submarine war 
was wndertaken with 11 the means available te thea. You knew . 
that the towne of St. aseire and Lorient have deen rubbed out as - 
waia subsmerine bases, No Gog nor eat is left in ‘these towne. 
Hothing but the subsarines shelters remain. 


aut the submarine aheltere did Fenain, and therein Ley an obstaele 
to Allied bouwbing that proves fer alt prastical parpoves inaurmountabdle, 
Aa Woenlts weet on to say, they hed bean bulls by the Todt organisation 


ee reault of the ‘far-sighted orders of the Puekrer, x oad the 


ei 


al 
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sulmarines were repaired entirely beneath the protection of their 


concrete. Instead of abandoning the bases, the Germans had moved all 


essential facilities inside the nens.29 and go the hope, persistently - 
held by tho Allies, that destruction of repair shops, power eternal; 
living quarters, and other port facilities could be coumted on to : 
increase the tabnlatound time necessary before a U-boat could again 
become operational was doomed to disappointment. In the absence of 
conclusive evidence (the workings! of the bases were shrouded in the 
deepest secrecy), 2° that hove remained fresh and green for sone tine. 
Deepite ar. occasional report froa Suropear sources to the effect 

that the subsarine sheltere were worxing uninterruptedly, an AAF 
intelligence report dated 1 July /194% was able to state confidently 
that "it is increasingly difiioult for the enemy to turn around 

their subsarines on scheduled time.” The Aduiralty, it. continued, 
hed just written to the Chief of the 4ir Staff pointing out the great 
value of these attacks, aud requesting that they be contimed. “There 
is no doubt whatsoever that thoy hava contributed materially to the 
marked diminution of the U-boat effort and the resultant reduction in 
our shipping losaes.*21 By thejend of the yoar, however, Allied 
intelligence analysts had already begun to take a nore conservative 
view of the bombing of operating basos.2® An for the pene theaselves, 
they remained impervious to sigehine but the six-ton boaba dropped 
occasionally in the later stages of the war by the par.25 gut by 
that time the antisubmarine war had been won, and by other means than 
stratesio bombardment. 


ag 


“ 
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The submarines suffered substantial defeat in the lete epring of 
1945, and it now appears that their failure resulted priaarily from 
improved Allied detection methods, | convoy techniques, and sea and air 


antisubaarine warfare on the high seas. Aooording to Adairal Uoenits, 


who, as commander of the U-boat fleet, was in a position to speak with 
authority, it was air attacks at sea in particular that stepped his , 
desperate bid for viotory in the Battle of the Atlentic. 4+ is the 
eonolusion reached by the U. S. Strategio Bombing Survey that, in 
wrestin: thet viotory from the enemy, "strategic bombing can at best 
be considered ‘ only ax dacidental contributing factor."24 

By Sune 1948 the submarine menace had subsided and the main effort 
of the “ighth Air force was directed elsewhere. Only 16 per cent of 
its bomb tondage was devoted to submarine targets during the latter 


. half of 1943. The percentage dropped to four during the first quarter 


of 1044. Iti jas not until late in that year thet the intense sotivity 
noticeable in the German submarine building yards warned the Allies 

of the ensay phen to create a fleet of new type submarines and caused 
the industry tp be conaidered once nore a principal target systen.*5 
But that 4e asiother story. For all intents and purposes the anti subsa- 
rine oxapat gn carried out by the #ighth dir Force prior to 1944--that 
essentially defensive phase of ita activity~-was completed between 
Vatober ista and June 1943. The C30 Plan, drawn up in April 1945 and 
approved An way, still placed submarines in first priority, but before 
va gould be implemented to any inporteant extent the submarine situa- 


| tion hed for the time being materially improved. 
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Compared to the antisubmarine oampaign, the reaaining efforts 
of the Lighth Air Force during the period under review appear fenta- 
tive, scattered, and light. “ithough second only to submarines in 
order of urgency, airoraft installations sustained little mere than 
18 per cent of the total bomb tonnase dropped by the American ponbers. 
Of the seven attacks aade on targets of iaportance to the German Air 
Foroe, only four oan de considered successful and only three-~against 
the Erle Gircraft end Aero ingine Works at Antwerp, the Fooke-*ulf 
factory at Bremen, and the airfraue factory of &.\. 0. A. du itord 
(formerly Avions Potes) at deaulte--were of significant weight. 111 
three of tiese heavier attaoxs, roiging Crom aporeximately 431,500 
pounds to 526,000 pounds, resulted in concentrated and severe dasaze. 
Keaviest of all was the aission oxeouted on 17 April agains? the : | 
Fooke-Fulf Flugzeugban at Bramen, at the time volieved to have bsen 
devoting ite entire facilities to coistructing 7X-190 fighters.*6 


Asoording to plant officials subsequently interviewed, this attack 


. destroyed approximately half the! factory and several coapleted 


aircrart.27 

Axis rail transportation, given third priority at Casablanca, 
suffered almost as great a weight of bombs as did aircraft installa- 
tions. in « sense the enemy owed this degree of attention to oon- 
tingent factors as mach as to Allied plans, for with one exception 
all raids made during the period in. question were directed against 
targets in occupied France which could be reached readily when weather 
prevented missions to Germany or to the subaarine bases on the Say of 


Biscay. Yet these. attacks may well have caused the enemy more trouble 
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than those against airoreft objectives. Of the seven major attacks 
made by the <ighth Ade Yoree, four--delivered against Hama, Rennes, 
aad Rouen--saused agute, if temporary, dislocation to marshalling 
yards and heavy dazage to repair facilities 28 

Om 12 and 28 Maroh the day bombers returned to the scene of their 
firet operation and struck « relatively heavy blow (318,000 end 
418,000 pounds of high explosives respectively) against the Sotteville 
yard at Rouen, causing severe denage to the tracks and to the Suddicun 
repeir shops. In addition, the latter attack almost completely des- 
troyed the Quatre Mares locomotive repair shops. Host spectacular 
were the regults at sennes, wheniou 6 arch 67 bonbers dropped approz~ 
imately 269,000 pounds of boabs over the reilway yard, cutting it at 
both ends and bringing all traffic to a standstill for three or four 
daya. It was several days wore, possibly two weeks, before normal 
traffic coulé be resumed, Meanwhile rail cozgumications with 3rest 


Peninsula, and in partiouler with the submarine bases, were seriously 


‘disorganized, for Rennes constituted the strategic key to the whole | 


railway ustwork of Brittany. Traffic had for soue days to be routed 


to the submarine bases by circuitous routes, 4 task which the bombing 


of railway facilities at Lorient on 6 durch, ond the breaghing of the 
“Sorlaix viaduct late in January by tho TAP wade more difficult.*? 


It was easy, however, toioverestinate the traffic delay result~- 


ing fro these missions. epair gangs were large, efficient, and 


ubiquitous. Y‘onsequently it appears that in no instance during the 
spring of 1945 was traffic i:sid up longer than three to four days. 
The strain on German resourcwse in skilled labor was, of course, 


\ 


y . 
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considerable. *robably more isnportant than track dasage was the 
destruction of repair facilities, which undoubtedly contrituted te 
& reduction in the number of operating locomotives and frei¢ht cars.2° 


But, effective as they were in individual instances, the Sighth Air 


Foroe missions against rail centers wore not carried out in sufficient 
strength nor frequently enough to; produce nore than « local and ten- 
porary dislocation, Although the “Af nade several light raids speai- 
fieally on rail objectives and « few heavy night attacks, especially 
during “arch, which involved rai) installations, their effort failed 


to alter the situation naterially.°2 . 


Practically al] the bombing) of rail objectives was done in warch. 
After March the <ighth Air ‘oroc' turned its marginal effort toward 
factories in Prance and Selgiws producing motor transport vehicles for 
the German Aray. On two occasions (4 May and 16 May) 2t attacked the 
plants et Antwery formerly operated by Ford and General Yotora. Those 
factories, situated within a few hundred yards of each other, suffered 
considerable damage, sapecially as a result of the earlier mission 
when GS boubers dropped $23,000 pounds of high explosives on thas 
with a high degree of acouracy., ‘ore important, however, was the 
ponmbing of the Rensult motor vehiole ax armament worke at Uillancourt, 
varia, on 4 April, 1t was the! firet relatively heavy attacc (86 boab- 
owe dropped 502,100 pounds of high explosives over the target area) 
since the 3A} had bombed the sane plent on the night of 3/4 March 1942. 
Abaost every major building was damaged, in some instances the greater 
part of the shops being destroyed. According to contemporary estinates, 
considered conservative at the time, this attesk eost the “ehrascht 


as 
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at least 3,000 trucks; end it appesred unlikely that the factory 
could resume preraid production for more then seven months. Sritiah 
industrial analysts believed it to have been # more effective blow | 
than that delivered the spring previous by the Yar, elbeit the latter 
had done auch to cast a creditable Light on atrategio bonbarducnt 

is those days of doubt and experimentation.>* 

“The American bombardment campeign in 1945, as in 1942, had the 
unfortunate incideatal effect of killing sivilians and destroying 
civilian property in oecupied territories. The Casablanca Direc- 
tive had recognised the serious political iaplications of the problem, 
and had placed control over operations against strategic objectives 
in those areas in the hands of the British ‘ar Cabinet, which would 
preasumadly be in a position to react promptly and authoritatively to 
developments on the political front.>5 Jenerally speaking, the 
American bombers had been restricted in their activity over occupied 
territory to days when weather conditions made attacks against 
objectives in Jermany unfeasible. Priority among the targets elsc- 
where was, of sourss, given to the submarine bases on the French 
Coast, the strategic iupertance|of which was believed to guatity any 
macices necessary for their couplete Ceatruction. 

Strangely enough, however, it was not the bombing of the subna~ 


rine bases, devastating as it was, that roused the severest oriticisn 


_ fron the French population. Yet on closer observation that fact doss 


not appear so odd. Under the crushing weight of attacks from both 
British and American forees, Lorient and it. Hasaire virtually ceased 
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to exist as civilian eomnunities, and the Prench population, after 
they had recovered from the bewildered shock of seeing their towns 
syotenatioally obliterated, took a grim satisfaction in contemplating 
the discomfiture of the German operatives left in the bombed areas, 
moat of whom belenged to the unpopular Organisation Todt. The people 
of Brittany knew only tee well tho strategic importance of the Brest 
Peninsula, and despite their) losses and their inevitably mixed fevl- 
ings, many of them hoped an Allied invasion of the Continent would 
eoue soon, and in Urittany. 36 | 
Sleewhere the boubings pronpted an increasing undercurrent of 
protest among ® population generally pro-British and pro-American. 
#aroh had been an especially hard month, for it was then that the ALF 
made most of ite attacks against rail objectives in eccupied France; 
and, since marshalling yards were normally embedded in populous areas, 
it was inevitable that those areas would suffer seriously, even 
though accidentally. At Rennes, for example, the AA’ mission of 8 
March left noarly 300 civilian casualties. The French population 
not unnaturally felt that thie was a terrible price to pay for “un si 
court delai et ralentissement du traffic.” Opinion remained, of 
Course, mixed, the quality of the mixture depending pretty exactly 
on the degree of loss suffered in cach individual case. Remarks 
heard during showings of documentary filme of current Allied bombings 
wore reported to have been distinctly uncoaplimentary to the Allied 
flyera; yet even a8: & contemporary French source indicated, they 
were mild in comparison with those which the head of "notre bien-aime 
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‘ly, Laval'® elicited when it was projected on the screen,®5 fResent~ 
ment tended to becone concentrated against the Americans, whose high~ 


altitude attacks in relatively: great strength seemed inevitably and 


appallingly {necourate and destruotive to those on the ground. The 
RAF, on the other hand, was regarded as “une arme de precision rb- 
marquable.” This notion is not so paradoxical as it seeas in view 
ef the Sritish doctrine of area bombardment, for the RAF had for 
obvious reasons refrained fron subjecting French cities to heavy 
night attacks except in the vases of Lorient and St. Jasaire, fron 
whieh the French populetion hed been largely evacuated, and had made | 
a number of accurate raids with four or five planes at low altitude 
against specific objectives.57 . | 

Criticiem reached a olimaz in April. The Selgien Ambassador to 
the U. S. protested the inaccurate bombing done by the USAAF at 
Antwerp on 5 April which had resulted in heavy civilian casualties oo 


And emong the French in London criticism of American bombings in 
‘France tended to increase glong with criticism of U, S. policy in 


Forth Africa. Following the boubing at Paris by the %ighth Air Force 
on 4 April, the ce Gaulle Coamittee, while admitting good strategic 
Fesults, complained of the inaccuracy which had led to large civilian 
losses and recommended that the Anerioans either adopt different 
bombing techniques (it was suggested, among other things, that the 
ponbersa fly about for a couple of minutes hefore dropping their 
bombs) or el#e abandon the boabing of French objectives in favor of 
equipping the Resistance Movement to do the work of destruction by 
itaeif. Uther sources expressed similar, though often less moderate 


on 


€ 
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epinions, saggesting at times that the Americans were indifferent to é 
French welfare, that they should lear to bash by practicing on the 
Germans rather than on the French, and that it would be better if the 
British bombed French objectives and let the Americane indulge their 
iyresponsible habite over Geraan soil. 

Pressure had increased by the latter part ef April to. euch an - 
extent that the problem came before the British War Cabinet, for 
general review. That body was unwiiling to pemait bombing of occu- 
pied countries except insofar as it could be accomplished without 
excessive danger to the civilian population, a pelicy which, ai theugh 
differing littie fron the poadtion originally taken in Octeber 1942, 
would, if strictly interpreted, have made it necessary to abandon all 
mush bombing, since strays could hardly be helped even under the mest 
favorable conditions. But: strong arguments pointed toward continuing 
the bombardment of strategic objectives in ogoupied Rurope. Not only 
were those objectives of sufficient importance to the Axis econony to 
warrant bombing, tut to atback them periodically would be to force 
the Germans permanently to; disperse thelr defensive strength. ‘The 
logic of military necessity in a total war proved unanswerable; and 
in June the CCS agreed that objectives in occupied oountrios, the 
inherent military importance of which justified such action, would 
under suitable conditions continue to be subjected to precision bea- 
barduent.° 
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The Tactical Probles . | 

To grasp the true significances: of the early 1943 operations per~ 
formed by the Sighth Air Foroe it is neseasary to look at them fram 
the point of view of the tactician rather than the strategist. For 
the day beabera nee atill learning their trade. vuring the months 
prior to February 1943 [the ighth hed grappled with the basio prob- 
lema of daylight strategic bombing for the first tine under coabat 
conditions, and hed elaborated certain basic tectical principles. 
Yow, during the wonths from Jenuary to June, the main tactical prob- 
lom wes to extend cperations, botn in scope and weight, and to adjust 
basic practices to the shifting olroumetances of the air war. Though 


not intentionally go, 4t was a period of fink] experimentation before 


the big offensive. 
The American bomber force in the U. «. had aleo to combat critician | 
of uaylight precision bombardment which continued to orop up despite 
the official acesptancejof the program by the CCS at Casablence.*! 
Allan A. Hichie of the feader's Digest staff, who had been in _nglend 
for gous time observing ;the air war, gave volee to this spirit of 
skeatician woich lingered, principally in Britain, beneath the sur 
Yace of official agreement. In a book entitled The Air Offensive 
against Jermany, published early in 1948, he undertook to dexonstrate 
that, while it was entirely feasible to boab Germany into military 
impotence, the job was being hele up seriously by the AAP, which 
siubvornly" refused to abandon its dogmatic insistence on daylight 


ooubing, a concept tactically unscund under Suropean conditions and 
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quite beyond the capabilities of evailable American aviation.4* As 
they were doubtless meant to do, his words prompted sonsidoradle 
comment in the Americas press, and raised questions in the minds of 
auch influential groups es the House ippropristions Committes.45 
Uafor tunately AAFP apokesuen wore namadle to answer these oritioisus 
effectively because as yet day boabing operations in the U. 4. had 
not been heavy enough or extensive onough in scope to warrant any 
but tentatively favorable conclusions, and tentative conclusions 

do not make for convincing argument, especially in the eyes of the 
lay public. To kr. Michie, om the other hand, and to thase for whom 
be sooke, oix wonths of sotual aperations in the U. i. had pointed 
souclusively in the opposite direction. Zhe apostles of high-level 


-presision bombing therefore looked forward with sone concern to the 


apring operations againat Germany for deta which might more fully 
vindicate a tactical doctrine which had necessarily besn heid to a 
large, if happily decreasing, extent asa matter of faith, 

The Eighth, however, contirued to labor under certain handicavs. 


Its commanders would have preferred to increase the weight and range 


' of ite missions ateadily and rapidly, but grior to May 1945 it re- 


ceived few reinforcements, “ven replacesent crews and aircraft 
arrived at 6 rate auch slower than the losses incurred in operation 
or combat. in February the effective strength of the organization 
sank lower than {t had been for auny weeks. The Service Connand wus 


‘still devoting a substantial; portion of ite tine te the preparation 


of unite and replacements for TORCH; aud during April aud May its 
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facilities were further strained by the arrival of new groups, the 
sround echelons of waich had been left behind owing to the currently 
acute scarcity of shipsing.*4 ‘inally there was that perennial bogey, 
the weather. In Jenvary only: four out of 14 glanued missions were 
carried out, the remainder having bee: cmncelled Susauge of unsuitable 
weather. In "ebruary five wers coavleted. Sith tae advent of spring, 
tae situation naturally improved, allowing nine missions to be com 
pleted in Uarsh, Pour iy April, andinine again in ciny 45° Sut weather 
remained a serious llxiting factor on all daylight operations. “xperi- 
mentation im blind bombing methods continued, but “moling” operations 
proved unsatisfactory anc were abertloned after “aroh, It was n0t 
wntil the end of Novenber 1945 that “pathfinder” missions began to be 
flow .*8 

It would not have been surprising had morale declined in the face 
of these chronic handicaps, To ‘* certain extent it did, of course... 


Commenters were inpatient and often discouraged at the slow rate of 


“Vghth Sir Force operations and at the deley in build-up. And coubat 


Crews sar in the statistics of attrition and replacement the ehining 
srocpect of a short carser. To make matters worse, coumenders and 
crewa alike wore eager to strike at the German homeland, but hitherto 
they had been prevented frou doine ao by tactioal and atratecio cone 
siderations tie walidity of which they did not always aprreciate. | 


In this restlessness they were joined by a considerable sequent of 


Sritien opinion.*? 
It cane, therefore, as a tonic to all soncerned (exespt the 


eneny) when, ‘late in January, the -ighth Air Porce bombed Wilhelashaven. 
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Speoifie plans had been laid os carly as Eovwomber of 1942 to extend 
operations beyond the ceoupled arcas, aad the list of priority tare 
gete had been enlaryed to include oljjectives in Geraany prosore At 
Casablanca it had been decided to concentrate daylight bombardment 
as far as oracticable on objectives in the deich. facordingly, on 


27 January, 64 B-17's and 27 J24's at last set out for Germany. The 


“miasion did not go exactly as planned. che Liberators were supposed 


to atteck the dock area of “Vilhelushivon and the Portresses were to 


- boxb submarine building yarda elsewhere in Germany. As it happened, 


the forse of 5=24's, suffering from a coubination. of bed weather and 
bad navigation, failed to locate tie target aad returned to base. Of 
the 5-27's, 63 found it impossldle to bowb their grinary target, and 
went on to “ilhelmghavea which for thea had been gyecified as the 
secondary. two others bombed Jaden, the target of lust resort.#8 

The uncertain weather prevailing thet day eaar northern Jermany 
may well agcount for the fact that itho alasion act auch less opposi- 
tion than it had anticipated. Pink waa eacountered alaoat sontinu= 
ously over Germany and the Frisian Islaads, and several of the boabers 
suffered slight damage; but at no tine was it intense enough or | | 
accurate enough. to have deterred the attacking forse in any way. it 
¥ilhelashaven, especially, the flak dofonses Appear to have been 
thoroughly confused, their effort st a predicted barrage being whet « 
Gritian observer who flew in ono of the P-17's called "pathetic.”49 


Coneidering the aumber of gune the: cneay wag known to have in the 


area, this showing came as a couplets surprise to the American force. 
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The only losses that occurred during the day's mlesion resulted frun 
enemy air action. oth the 3-17's of the let Josbardaent ving and. 
the u-24'a of the 2d Sosbardwent Ling atirred up @ siseable foroe of | 
eneay fighters, estimated in all ot) aore than 190 aircraft. in the 
rosulting coabats the Liberators lost two of their number and the 
‘ortreases one. let even the Jeraan fighters proved less dangerous 
tran had been feared, for they seemed much leas experienced than 
‘those the bombers had encountered in France. Clains of the bomber 
orews against the fighters were’ aseessed at 22 destroyed, 14- probably 
destroyed, and 13 emuneas 421] bonber claims made during the first 
half of 1943 must, however, be taken with a grain of salt. UCespite 


a new and much improved method of establishing then, they were still. 


affected by osiany confusing circumstances; aud they continued to 
run high. 50 

it was, if not an-especially well ozsouted aission, « very interest- 
ing one. A relatively mall force of heavy bombers, tieir crews 20 
aore experienced than necessar). had ponstrated by daylight, and neo- 
essarily without benefit of escort, well into the enemy homeland, and 
had, moreover, dove so without prohibitive lose. W®werstions of this: 
sort had generally been considered feasivie only for « lerge force of 
highly trained unite. dut, as Uighth Air Foroo commanders knew only 
too well, they night expsot heavier aud more efficient resistance in 


the future. And so it happened. uring the mission of 4 february, 


when the Lighth attacked caden, the baabers stirred up a veritable 


hornet's nest of fighters. Yor the firat time they were opposed by 
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twin-engine fighters (iw-110's and Ju-8¢'s) in addition to the 
usual ¥e-199's and Fie190'y 84 
Qn 83 February, ons month after thoir initial plunge into Jsraan 
territory, the day buabers rovigited “ilhelashaven. They hed intend- 
ed to strikes fremen, but, findiug that objective completely obscured 
by clouds, they turned back to |-ilhelashaven where 65 of them bombed 
the harbor area to some effect. But it was @ very different wission 
froa that of ‘tie month previous. ‘lex was uot mich wore dangerous 


than it had been on that occasion, although it may have accounted 


for one of the bombers lost. <neony Lighters, on the other hand, 


reacts: in strength. Not only werp tho fighters of the affected 
area onzaged, but help was enlisted also froa units as far south as 
Flushing. In all aii esti ated 55 to 60 single-engine fighters end 
10 to 15 twis-exgine fighters (the | latter probably norwally used as 
nizht-fighters) flew « total of 80|to 85 sorties ageinet the boaber 
foresee, The concentration of purpose with which the attacks were 
launched was glearly evident from intercepted German radio messager o* 
Two factors undoubtedly simplified tae. task of the enemy dis- 
patehers. blanst from the point of rendesvous the boubers hed been 
in th? Cersan 2D? soreen, with the: result that the oneny was well 
prepsrad to intercept as soon az the bombers cene within reasonable 
range. The danger of carly intercestion was also aggravated by the 
fact that tho planned route led around the soastiine of northwestern 
Europe not fer from the Frisian iskands; and the actual course clung 


apparently even closer toe the coast. At any rate, in the ensuing 
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battle the vember fores lost seven of ite planes, possibly as many as 
six of which fell as a result of enemy air action. “ver against. 


these losses the beaber crews elainad 21 of the Jermen planes, with 


nine more held probable.5% 

Despite the determination with which the German pilots pressed 
their attack, they were still resorted as being more eautious than — 
tne more seasoned units in France. [Hor did they attack ao consistently 
fron the front.®* fhe reader will recall that during the later mie~ 
sions in 1942 and during Jenuary of|1948 the Germans hed recognized 


the weekness of the American bomber! formations in forward fire power 


aad had made & scnsistently deadly series of frontal attecks.95 the | 
“ighth wir Force had reacted proaptiy to that disturbing tendency 
and, by fitting as many sombers as possible with nose gue and by 
stacking ite formations with a view! to providing mutual fire power, 
it hed succeeded at least in reducing the menace of the nose attacks. 
It is possible thet the less experienced enemy units stationed in 
Geraany at thet tims had been cautioned to respect this increased 


defecaive power, The bomber crews had notioed « similar tendency 


om both previous missions to Germany. 


Ouring the mission of 26 February the Germans experimented with 
two new defensive techniques, ‘The bomber crews reported encountering 
a box barrage of antiaircraft fire ove: “ilholashaven whieh contained 
several black bursts, each of which released a parachute bearing an 
explosive charge. One group also resorted an unsuccessful atteapt: 
on the part of an de-109 to drop bombs on the B=17's from special 
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external baab racks. On 16 February, during the raid to st. Haraire 


a report of a similar nature nad been rendered, but it was thought 
on investigation that the alssilea 10 that instance consisted of 
self-destroying ammunition. The bouber orews aguin reported air-to- 
air voabing when on 22 darch they returned to Wilhelashaven, gain 
the tactic failed to cause damage. 

vn 4 Jaren an incident occurred? waich dexoustrated, if domonstra- 
tion were needed, that amali formations gould not hope to penetrate 
the fighter defeuses in the Xeich without orippling lesses, The | 
target for the day's aission was the aarshalling yard at Haan, It 
was the firat time the dighth had set out to boxb an objective in 
the wuhr industrial area, aad vo the wlssion was glanced with « view 
to reducing us far as possible the danger frow eneay fighters that 


tho necessarily long flight over euemy territory would entail. in 


order to confuse the euany defenses the wein force of 71 Fortresses 


beadea out in a northeasterly direction over the Horth Sea roughly 
alouc the route taken on previous iexions to Bremen or ‘ilhelashaven. 
in addition, 14 2-24's flew a diversion along a eisilar route, but 
followed it for a auch greater di stance, keeping an eye out for : 
incidental shigging targets. ‘“henjabout half way between 2ngland 

and the votherlands coast, the main force turned southeast toward | 
Siwag.e. Sut from that point on, thei weather upset these oarefully 

laid pluns, with tho result thet of ths Zour groups of 3-17's one 
returned to “ngland without bombing and two others voubed the iast 


resort target at otterdam. The fourth group became sagaruted from 
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the main formation while flying on fnstrumenta, so that, when it 
reached clear weather over Germany, it found itself quite alone. 


It continued on to the prinary target, however, and succeeded in 


hoabing with unusual accuracy. So far it had met only light opposi~ 
tion, end it is probable that the carefully pienned route prevested 
the German German fighters frou becoming prepared far in adwance. Sut on 


"the route howe they began to attack/ the 16 Fortresses with the utscst 


deteraination, sosing in, contrary to their recent oustom in that are, 
mainly between 10 and 2 o'olock end soustines making soordinated attacks 
by three pleases all. aimed at individual bombers. in all some 50 
eneny fighters, of both single- and twin-engine types, attacked the 
lone formation acd shot down four of ite planes. It was @ costly 
operation, but considering the weight and determination of the attack, 
it ie recerkable that more of the {17's wert not lost; and in the 
course of the air battle the bombers may have destroyed upwards of 
is of the enemy planes .57 | 

The attack on objectives in the Serman homeland had been the 
enprosaing fact to all concermed since the latter part of January. 
The sissions had been relatively successful, but, exoest for the first 
one, the cost hed deen high. n the first four the rate of loss, 
expressed ag @ percentage of the planes attacking, had been a little 
over 10 per sane And most of the losses hed resulted from air coa~ 
vat.§8 Yet the Lighth Air Force commanders were not unduly discour~ 
aged, for, they argued, a force off $00 or nore planes (the number 
originally planned for such operations) would lose few if any wore 
then did the sill foroes then bein, eaployed. Soreover, these 
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miceious had not been escorted, and a reduetion in losses could be con- 
fidently expected as secon os 1one-range fighter support emia be pro- 
vides. ©? | | 

Their optini ss received considerable impetus viten, alter a a 
absence, the dey bombers agais flew toa deruan target and, oa 18 Narch, 
Pombed the submariae building yards at Vegecuak, tne route hed ¥eea 
earefully planned in order to bring the bouders into contest with the 


"enemy defenses at the latest possible meneat; and, ‘giving the Frieten 


Islands a vide berth, shey succeeded in evolding interesption until 


“they bad reached Heligoland, hen the German fighters ef all avatleblo. 
types (FieRigite predealansing) exgaged the hoaber. foreations ina ruaaing aa 


battle to the target: area, and again. on! the veturs srt, sone folloving 
the americen forsee over vater to distances of 60 to 80 miles veyond vhe 
@oastline. Yet these attacks, perststent though taey were, for the aost 
part Laaked the skill and daring of experienced unite, wuggesting that 
the four siasions flown by the Righth to Prenob objectives daring the pre- 
@ading fortnight hed drawn off the few well trained units then stationed 
in northwoat Germany. the gaonery of the bonber crews seers, serecver, 

te heve improved, as a reeult of these, two tustore the Germans eaftored 
heavily, although the elaiss regietered:of 52 oneny fighters destroyed, 


a.) probably destroyed, and 23 danaged eppeer $o have refleeted lens the. 
facts shen the eonfusion aonenpany ing ‘a|protracted air vattie. Probsbly 


BO Ore than 50 er 60 of the eneay intergeyted. Yet their losses 
mast still have been substantial. 3eet news. of all to the tactical | 


. Gonmanders was the relatively small osu (two planes) custeined w 
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the bouber force. Considering that it provided also an example of 


very scourste and apparently effective beading, it was a reassuring 
mission, 

Meanwhile the day bombers bad been rusning into equally powerful 
defenses during missions to the submarine bases on the French const. 
indeed, orewe reported defenses in the nai ghborhood of thoes objes- 
tives to have been more) emeriunced in the ways of the Aserioan beavy 
poubers than those wet an Germany. Flek at St. Nazaire, Lorient, 


and Brest had on more than one oconsion caused the boabers serious 


trouble, and at St. Maxaire on $3 January it hed bess thrown up in @ 
predicted barrage thati destroyed several of the etteoking planes. 
During Januiry, February, and Merch flek at these points sontisued 
to cuuse much damage to the bombers and in a few instances destroyed 
them. Yor the most part the fire control method used was a continu~ 
ous following, and iti was frequently #0 aecurate that the dember 
Soremtiions sould hope to esoape serious trouble only by taking violent 
evasive aotion.°2 | 

Yet it wae the fighters here, as in Cermany, that gave the 
uighth its toughest battles. Since it was not possible fer the | 


_ bombers to have escort much beyond the french ehaanel eonat, they had 
‘to do their heaviest work (namely at Lorient and St. Faseirs) without 


fighter support over the target area. iore important than the lack 
of full-scale escort was the experience ead ingenuity of the eneay 

fighter unite stationed in these parts. They pressed their attacks 
fearlessly and were constantly trying out new tectica. At Lorient, 
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for example, on 25 January, they tried coordinated attacks in groups 
of six planes, the sleasnts of which cams in simultaneously from 
both sides and fron above. oat frequently, however, the Geren 
pilote eaployed tre nose attacks which had werked ao well against 
the inadequately proteated bouber foraations in Desesber and Jun- 
uary.58 - | | 

To be sure, the bosber crews wore alto inereasing in experience. 
By preserving as good &| defensive formation as possible, by tuming 
futo the ettacks, and by Varying altitudes as auch as was consistent 
with tight formation flying, they managed often to evade otherwise 
lethal passes. In addition, the twin nose guns now installed in 
macy of the boabers wore credited with breaking up many attacks. 
Yet even with these disproved defensive tacties, the Baghth Lost 
heavily in combat in the neighborhood of the Unboat bases. | At Lore 
ient on 23 January an atteccing forse of 54 bonbers lost four to 
enewy estion and one to flak. Of the eight planes lost by the 


‘forae of 66 that attacked St. tiasaire on 16 February, two definitely 


were shot dawn by enemy fighters, four were probably destroyed by 
firhters, and another two by « coabinatioe of fighters and flak. 

Ot only two coeasiors |\did the bombers have a relatively easy tine 
in dealing with the deruan aivoreft. om 27 February the RAF oro~ 
vided gscort of such high quality that 69 poubers were able te con 
plete their afaeion to Srest without less of « single plane. And 
on 6 March the nein force, sent to bomb Lorieat, benefited materially 
by having the bulk off the fighter defenses diverted hy a few iett’s 
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dispatched to Brest for that purpose under heavy Spitfire cover. 
Fighter escort also rendered missions flown during March to - 
other targets in oscupied France and the Low Coutries a relatively — 


‘simple matter. During Maroh, six such aiesionus were dispatched to — 


points which, with the exception of Rennes, ley within escort range. 


On two occasions, at Rouen on 12 March and at Aniens and other points 


‘on the day following, forees of 65 and 75 beabers respectively come 


aleted their missions without loss, thanks largely to cover provided 


_ respectively by 12 and 11 squadrons of Spitfires, and to carefully 


planned diversionary sweeps by fighters and bonbers.95 gy this time 
the prevailing doctrine of fighter support was based on the apswap~ 
tion that a)1] rearward defense of the bomber formations would be the 


responsibility of the bombers, and that the fighter suport would so 


place itself as to defend the boaber formation from head-on attack, 
still tie moat dreaded sagsy tactic. This methed at the sane tine 
left the bombers a clear field, free from problews of identification, 
in which to engage all hostile afroraft approashing from astern. 

it represented also an effort to provide gloser escort. The RAP 
Lighters had been supporting the American boubers froma the beginning 
in considerable strength (400 to 509 planes), but they had normally 
flows ex "umbrella" type of cover, developed primarily to protect 
Yiellington bombers whibh lacked overhead defense. ‘This prosedure 
made it possible or many cocasions for the enemy to avoid the escort, 
and, coming in beneath it, to engage the bombers with little inter= 
ference. the Spitfires had, morsover, been warned not to cons too 
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near to the bombers, whose gunners tended to shoot first and identify 
afterwards. That problem remained, but the need for closer escort 
had come to be one of overriding ingortance.58 


Sespite Aghter cover, however, the German defenders occasionslly 


oressed their attacks with cleverness and determination, exploying 


asceptive tactics aud experimenting with a variety of approaches. 

A formation of 16 3«2¢'s ran into en sepecially well planned and 
executed fighter attack during their attempt to bosb Rouen on 3 
“arch. It was too small) a force for ordinary sande; but the 
heavy escort provided should norsally have been enéugh to protect it, 
aut the enemy had apparently weighed that factor, for an the fighter 
escort approashed the target to clear the way for the bombers, it 
was engaged by & considerable force of PR-190's. hile the support- 


ing fighters were thus oocupied (acd the derman force was shough 


temporarily to saturate then), another swarm of German aircraft which 
had evidently been waiting for just that opportunity attacked the 


donber foraation with the ubsost ferocity just ac 1$ was executing 
its bombing run. this defensive attac< succeeded very well, for it 
destroyed two of the bombers, including the lead plane, and quite 
disrupted the boabing run.57 a. 
Daring April, the Cighth Air Force encountered increasingly 
fierce and versatiis opposition from enemy fighters. Judging from 
intercepted Jermar. radio mesenger, 4t eypeare that the enexy had 
come to recognize the daylight boabing seapaign as a desperate 


matter requiring en all-out counteroffensive, regardless of cost. 
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The first three miseions-—to Paris on the 4th, to intwery on the 

Sth, and on the 16th to Lorient and Brest--had strong RAF withdrawal 
Support, but no escort over the target area, and it was astaly while 
the bombers were thus unprotected that the heaviest fighter attasks 
occurred. The fighters reacted in strength of 50 to 1S planes of all 
tyyes and caae in to the attesk frox all directions, with frontal 
attacia, though less exclusively employed than heretofore, till 
predominating, Their moat effestive tactie was the coordinated 
attack executed by four to seven aircraft, approaching from the front 
in waves at intervals of; from 1,000 to 1,800 yarda. Coordinated 
attaoike hed hitherto been the exception, most of the Serman pilots 
preferring +> strike singly. Now they beoase frequent Snough to be 
considered the result of & consistent plan. and they made it just 
that auoh harder for the bosbors £0 defend theuselvee. They hac 

the effect of dividing the fire of the bombing formation; and they 
rade it difficult far the pilots to take effective evasive action, . 


for if the bombers turned inte one attack they were left in no 


position te repeat the maneuver before the uext batch of fighters 
was upon thea, At varis, too, the enemy concentrated on the rela<« 
tively unproteeted low squadron in one of the two combat wing foraa- 
tions, and destroyed three of ite six planes £8 

The most effective defense the bombers could esploy was to fly 
as close a formation as possible, with two to three combat boxes 
flying in combat wing forastion #0 as to give each other the utmost 
support. Improved forward fire power algo helped a great deal, ic 
the cae of the Paria mission just mentioned, the low squadron would 
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probably have lost even sore heavily had not each aircraft been 
@ provided with twin noe gung in anticipation of juet avoh an attack. 
4ood rasults appear alao tx have steaned fro the eareful planaing 
of routes in thege oross-Chant2l miselous. The JeZ4's of the 2d 
, *oudardment Sing few effective diveraiong, and sven the main attagk- 
ing, force axecuted feints an ita way ‘einodl the enesy coast. ‘Theas 
aebinivere: he doubt ascount for the Pact that fighter attacce becane 
serious only after the trget ares had been reached. efensive action 
on the part of the bowbers seems, indeed, to have balanced the in- 
oreasing ferooity of the eneny fichter opposition during these firet 
three April miesions, for totai losses aiounted te no nore then five 
ver cent of the attackin= fores, a vate of cost considered by no 
means prohibitive for deyticht operations 89 
Things 2id not zo so well when on 17 ipett the Tighth once more 
_dvove into the Reich in order ito attack the Pocke-Rulf plant at 
Bremen. it was the largest ainsion noubed to that date. One 
humtired and fifteen 8-17's of the Ist Bombardment Ting were dispatched, 
107 of which attacked. Sut this force also sustained a rocord loss: 
18 of its planes were shot dom, and 46 dayaged to sow extent. Never 
| before had the “ighth encountered such heavy or such well coordinated 
defenses. “hile the Germans had undoubtedly recognised the tendensy 
of the American boubers to attack tarrets in the Sremen-ilhelashaven 
area, the enthusiasm of the welcore thoy provided the bombere on this 


r 


oocasion apsears to have stexmed from advance warning provided ia part 
by suspiciously favorable weather in the target area, and probably 


in even larger part by a Jerner. observation plane which discovered _ 


Me 
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and reported the bomber force while the latter was over the Korth Jea 
far beyond 82F range. it io known that this plane radioad the loca- 


‘thon, direotion of flight, apead, and altitude of the bombers, and 


this inforaation, coming more than-an hour before their arrival at 


the target, peraltted the enamy to organize and concentrate his fore 


go8. This he did with skilli and dispatoh. A small detaahaent of 


Fighters set the formation at a point bsyond the Frisian Islands and 
accoapaniod it to the target, where ao nasa of Forman fighters, no ; 
doubt keot constantly informed of the boubers’ course, wore already 
ass@abled ready to attack at ithe or{tical manent of the boabing run. 
at soos to have been thelr main oursose to witlate the effectiveness 
of the bosbing by Imucking dom the leading planss and breaking up 
the bomber formations, bessusa 211 attacks were withheld until that 
monant. Over the target, ales, the Seruans threw up an unusually 
fatense, though cot always acouratc, ooncentration of fier, 70 
Possibly ag wany a4 160 ofroraft intercepted. They wade their 
fireat full-scale attac: just as the leading domber groupe entered the 
flak ooncentration Inaediately over the target. Yost of them drove 
in from the front, Plying recklessly through thelr own antiairoraft 


‘fire in a variety of coordinated attacks. Flak added to the cocfusion, 


and ansountet fer one boxber. In addition it probably caused some of 
the bombers to benome stragglers and therefore an easy prey to attac’s 
by fichters inter on in the battle. Jut 1t was of minor impor tance 
in coipartson with the fichter opposition, and the quantity rather 


thon the qualfty of the barrace was responsible for whatever success 
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it may have had in confusing the bomber crews. Despite tho soverity 
of. both fighter and flak attacx, ‘nowever, the first groups nacaged 
to maintain formation and to voub with remarkable accuracy.’! 

on withdrawal from tne target, the bomber formations sustained 
constant attacks, executed froa all directions and maintained per 
sistently well past the Frisian Islands. The enemy figaters concen - 
trated on atragglers and on|formations too loosely flowa for effective 
mutual support. Tais fact galled attention with special force to the 
problem of defensive formations. ‘Gxeept on the bombing run, the , 
bombers had flown in two combat wings. It was believed that the 
more scattered formation maintained by the leading wing accounted 
in large part for the fact that it had suffered all the losses sus- 
tained that day. On tae other hand, the elements of the second 
combat wing flew in close support of one another. To be sure, the 
leading wing bere the brunt of the attack at the target and some of 


its losses had occurred at that time. Sut the virtue of a tight 


defensive formation appeared sonetheleas to have been denonstrated 


with sone oogenoy. “@ 

iver since November, when the ficteading frontal attacks uade 
by the German fighters had fonced the iighth Air Force to increase 
the forward fire power of its formations, en effort hed been made 
to consolidate the elements 30,48 to achiove the maxiaun of autual 
support. Sy Februery the concept of the cv bat wing formation, scon- 
sieting of three combat boxes of 18 to Zi planes each, had clearly 
emerged. dut ‘there reasained a regrettable tendency on tie part of 


the individual elements to atring out, thus destroying the compactness 
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necessary for purposes of defense. Ouring Pabruary and derch auch 
thought was given to this problea, and by April the Sé-plans coubat 
wing was capable of being flown in auch & way that any fighter approach- 
ing from the front showld encounter a solid wall of firs. Of course, 
there remained serious objections to such relatively large and closely 
flown formations. The uppar and lower squadrons obviously had the 
isast proteotion, being io fact in a comparatively exposed position, 
and during late darch and April the enemy fighters had concentrated 
on them. <ioreovor, the formation was an unwieldy oné, difficult to 
modntain, especially on turns, for it involved at bost a wide varia- 
tion in altitude. Jut for the time being the demands of defense had 
to be nat before those of maneuverability.’ 

the Grenen mission, then, denonstrated both the vulnerability 
of the conbat wing formation wacn badly flown and the defensive 
strength it possssaed when pposenty muintained sad adequately equipped 
with nose guns. Although the fmerican losses were high, tho Gernans 
no doubt lost equally heavily. ds usual, it ds difficult to tell 
froa the reports aade by the bomber crewa concerning such extensive 
air battles exactly how many eneny fighters were shot donne But 
eves allowing a substantial margia of error (peasibly as auch as 4) 
ger cent) the clalms of 62 destroyed, 15 probebly destroyed, and 17- 
daaaged indioate that the cnony lost seriously. 74 It may woll have 
beou as a result of this engagenent thet the Sermen fighters tended 
thereafter to reduce frontal attacke in favor of attacks froa other 


quartsrs., Since February there had been o tendency in that direction, 
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especially on the part of|the leas experienced units. ifter april 
nose attacks ceased to be ithe preverred mathod exoept for the speol~ 
Pic purpose of breasing up the oombing rule 

By ay the German fighter foroa had amerged as the priaary 


cbstacle to any extension of the daylight precision boubing caupaign. 


Ta January German fighter disposition on the sestern Front was about 
the sane os it hed beun in Auguat 1942. 16 consdated of « shallow 
coastal defeuse froa Brest ito Heligoland Sight, weighted heavily in 
the ras de Calais area. Indead, owing to the urgent demands of the 
astern and xediterransan fronts, the total single-engine fighter 
strength on the Western Front, according to esatengovary Allied 
estimates, dropped fros about 279 in duguat 1942 to 216 ia January 
1943, a fact which led many %. 6. air observers to underestiaate 

for a tine the ‘eapacity of the gar.75 sat the slight tinge of 
optinian visivle in January gradually faded out during the following 
moiths. Jy tas alddle of the year Jernan fighter defenses on the 
‘estera Yroat hed increased substantially, and reflected the extended 
scope of Cighth Air Force operations into northwestern Germany. 
altoough German figures ara not available for the Western Front 
alone, it now appears that there were in that ares and Geraany at 

tne beginning of 19435 not aany more then 360 fighters; by the alddle 
of the your that figure had risen almost to 800. uring the firat. | 
quarter of 194%, one-fourth of| the total enany fighter strength was 
located in Germany and the “estern Front. Vuring the second quarter 
the proportion had risen to Bi atc one-third, and was ide , 
increasing.76 
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wore significant, however, than the increase in fighter atrength 
was the rapid, if till goerset chaotic, developnont in exomy tactios. 
‘Ths deadly nose wrtacks had been offectively thwarted, but in their 
glace there had euerged a Jaudorata boxful of assorted ills, soso of 
waich were elready proving cubsrrassing re the Amerioaa force. 
Coordinated fighter attacks ware a fruitful and infinitely veraatile 
source of trouble. Twin-cugine fishters wore being used in the hope 
thet their heavier fire power wight be effective against the’ boubers. 
varachute mines had been tried out, and alr-toeair bombing had by day 
bocoue an tavetereys habit, characterizing alaost every major ongage- 
ment. "xserluents were belny coulucted in the use of high-angle, 
large-calibor cannon and posaibly also in the roccet guns whieh were 
to becouse a dire threat to bomber forsations in the aonths to cone. 
Sinally, the Gernans wore rapidly incroasing the effectiveness of 
tacle abtandard fighters by adding beth to their arsament and their 
acjor. The {8-109 reasined roughly equivalent in tire power to the 
Pwh?, but the Fu-190 was rapidly becosing a more heavily arsed airoraft 
designed for the specific purpose of duatroying bombers. As for the 
Aacricen voiber force, it was by the uiddle of 1943 feeling the 
effects both of the increase in strength of the GAY and its sounting 
eSfectiveness. uring 1942, 13.0 per cent of tase attacking bombers 
were hit by en@iy aircraft. Uy June of the following year the pro- 
portion had rigen te 18.2 per gunt.?? 

That this rapidly accelerated counterattack pointed to most 
iuporatively waa the need for longerange escort. ‘nat was the. 


suawer not only to the increased weight and quality of opposition but 
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to such particular taction as uirto-alr bombing.” fhe Lighth sir Force | 
comanaders had labored under mo tilusions on that points long-range | 
eacort hed from the beginning deen considered highly desirable. ° 
But there nad Been a tendency during the latter part ef 1942 to niai- 
wize the value of fighter escort ani to urgue that the bombers, suit- 
ably armed, ond provided with a few heavily warned escort bombers of she 
ecageuna ¥B~40 type, gould if; sseesiary penetrate enemy defenses without 
assistance, arly kay tighter cover, though heavy, was not Close and 
bat therefore seldcu prevented. the Gerean fighters from engaging the 
Dombers if they choee. voreover, prior to Jeauazy, the douders bad 
@ome off very well in combat with qnany fighters.” But, frou that 
point on, the Garnane began to |improve their tochai que and the aoat of 
unescorted ‘ginatonn vegan to increase. Conversely, fully escorted 
missions gave comparatively good resulte--in some cases outstanding 
resulte--owing in large pert to, at fiproving technique of alose eseort. © 
Long-rengs fighters cans, therefore, more than ever to be considered, 
af aot essential to leag-range daylight dombing, at least esteatial to 
ita soaplete success. ot | | 
But tie long-range figntern:were slow in arriving, per even slower 
in achieving operational status. ‘The TORCH project had drained the 
dighth of all 2-38 fighters. Their place vas to be taken by 47's, 
equipped vith long-range tanks, dut unexpected design diffioultios — 
delayed delivery of the Puuaderdelts, and although they began to 
arrive in the U. x. in January it was many weeks before bugs could 
be reaovec and the planes successfully adapted to operations in 


Shat theater, Trouble with the VF radios was the principal 
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cause of delay, although serious difficulty was also ex erienced with 

e engines. For weeks radio experts worked on the offending equipment 

| and at times enlisted aid from the British; but their effort was to 
little ‘avail, as was demonstrated when on 10 March a few P=47's took 
part for the first time in a fighter sweep. Otherwise uneventful, 
that operation proved that; plane-to-plane communication was virtually 
impossible among the P-47's. "ince such liaison constituted the key 
to successful fighter tactics in the RTO, the new fighters could not 
be put into combat until the difficulty hed been surmounted. On 8 
April, however, three groups--the 4th Fighter Group (recently converted 
from Spitfires to P=47's), the 56th, and the 78th--were placed on 
operational status and set ito flying fighter sweeps over the Dutch 
and French sonata, largely for the purpose of training.°* 

4& week later, during one of these operations, the P-47's had 
their first engagement with| the enemy. Two composite groups, 
totaling; 63 planes and led |by experienced pilots of the 4th Fighter 
Group, flew a fighter sweep iat 30,000 feet over the northern French 
coast and encountered a number of FW-190's in the process. On the 
whole thé results were encouraging, for the Thunderbolts stood up 

_ Very well in comparison withthe German planes. The pilots reported 
superiority in diving ability and believed their P-47's showed great 
promise in turning against the FW~190's. One said he was able to 
outrun the enemy at 17,000 feet. They shot down two FR=-190's and 

damaged one, at a cost of one,|of their eimben: Two other P-47's 


were believed lost as a result of engine failure rather than enemy 
action,&°> 
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This first brush with the enemy seemed encouraging mainly 
because it came off better than many observers had feared. The P-47 
had still not provided the solution to the problem of the long-range 
fighter. Engine failures continued to occur with discouraging, though 
decreasing, frequency, and the radio equipment was emerging but | 
slowly from the problems that had earlier beset it. Much modifica- 
tion had yet to be done on both engines and radios before all avail- 
able P=47's could be made operational. Worst of all, the new fighters 
as yet lacked auxiliary tanks, which meant that they could not go | 


much farther than the Spitfires in accompanying the bomber formations. 


It was not until after May of| 1943 that these difficulties were over- 


come and the P-47 could be classified as a long-range fighter 54 
Meanwhile, with long-range fighters still in the future, hope cone 
tinusa-A6 be pinned on the YB«40, that Se vimeatall, heavily erned 
escort bomber by means of which it was believed the tendency of the 
enemy to attack the lead groups and units in exposed positions in 
the bomber formations might be| frustrated. Their arrival was eagerly 
awaited, but their entry into combat was delayed until May .25 


Meanwhile the P-47's began to escort the bombers up to a range 


of about 175 miles. Their first effort was eminently satisfactory. 


Six squadrons of Thunderbolts joined six squadrons of RAF fighters 


in support of the mission executed by 65 B-17's against the Ford and 
General Motors factories at Antwerp on 4 May. The Pe47's provided 
high cover and withdrawal support and shot down one FW-190. In the 
course of 69 offensive sorties that day they lost one plane, and 


that one not apparently as a result of enemy action. The RAF — 
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Spitfires also destroyed one ¥i-190, probably destroyed encther, and 
damaged three, at @ cost of three of their own airoraft. A force of 
33 bombers flew a diversionary feint over the Channel, under cover 
of three more 2-47 squadrons. Thanks in part to this diversion and 
in part to the excellent fighter cover, the bombers encountered only 
20 to 30 enemy fighters, although total enemy reaction to the day's 
miesion had been large. Asn result, the bombing force was able to 


dd its work accurately, with/ little disturbance from eneay ngstone 


end to return to base without losing a single plane.°6 ‘The 47's 


helped to ease the task of the bombers on other cosasions during the 
rest of tay. when, on the 15th, the VIII Somber Command attacked air- 
craft objectives at isaulte and st. Quer, the VIII Fighter Command 


executed 124 offensive sorties in conjunction with cover previded by 


13 RAF aquadrons. Total bomber losses were consequently held to less 
than three per cent of the attacking force, Again on the l4th a 
force of 3-17's attacking 3el<ian targets owed its relatively light . 
josses to the close cover provided by USAAF and AF fighters, despite 
determined enemy attacke.°7 . 
But missions beyond fighter range remained hasardous, acd during 
the rest of Kay six were flow either to targets in Jermany without 
escort or to those in France with partial fighter cover. That the 
latter was not wuch better than no cover at ali was demonstrated on 
the 29th when a foros of 57 bombers attacked a railway target at 
Rennes and, although escorted by P-47's aliost to the target, lost 


six of ite planes to eneay aircraft between the time the escort 
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returned and the time when withdrawal support of Rai Spitfires was 
pioked up at the coast on the return trip. The enemy had deliberately 
refrained from attacking until the bombers wore left without Lighter 
protection.98 Losses had also reached the 10 per cent sark when on 
21 say the bosbers attacked Wilhelashaven end Smden, with foroes of 
YT and 46 alroraft respectively. As at Bremen in April, the enemy 
fighters conoentrated their efforts on breaking up the bombing run. 
4nd at both targets they succeeded, for bombing results were satis- 
factory neither at “ilhelaghaven nor “aden. At the former a few of 
the enemy net the bombers as they approached the Cerman coast, and 
as the boabers reached the| initial point, preparatory to turning 
toward the target, from 40; to & fighters a:peared and queued aps 
20 to SO on each side of the leading bomber formaticn. As the fovaders 
drew near to their target the defenders began to peel off and to exe~- 
oute frontal attacks in waves of four, #ix, and eight planes at a 
time, each wave flying in leose echolon formation. The fighters 
made seven or eight separate attacks during the bombing rum with 
disastrous results to Aweriesan plenes and personnel as well as to 
the bombardiere’ aim. Several also tried air-to-air bombing, end 
geome appear to have eaployed recket gune and large-caiiber cannon. 
The rest of these unescorted or partially escorted aissions 
conducted duriag the latter half of ay auffered muoh less severely 
from fighter attack. Tne reason is twofold. In the first plese, 


improvenmt in defensive formation flying undoubtedly cut down losses 


considerably. (On the last mission in isy, flown to St. Nazaire, the 
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Y8-40 put in its initial aopesrance, but, as it hap ened, Lighter 
reaction to this mission was light and the flying dreadnoughte had 
little ghanee to domonatrate their effectiveness.) -in the second 
place, the £ighth Air Fores was able during the latter pert of May 
to send auch larger forces against the eneuy than hitherto. Jot 
only were the forges bombing individual targets inoreased in aixe, 
but shmiltaneous attacks on two or wore objectives with effeotive 
foroes wae now possible, | This latter tactio would, it was hoped, 
split the German defenses, thus rendering thea ious formidable at 
any given point.” | . 


Thia expansion of the bouber force was the fact of overriding 


“gignificance in Sighth Air Force operations in day. Luring the 


south five new B17 groupa-~the 95th, 96th, S5lst, 94th, and 37Sth-- 
decane operational, and the 92d, which had been used for training 
sinoe November, resumed operations. The new groups, organized into 
the 4th Bombardment Wing, under Brig. den. F. 4. anderson, took 
part in the first maiseion on 15 way. In addition to the heavy groups, 
day algo witnessed the temporary addition of ons aedius group to the 
strength of the VIII Zomber Command. The 822d Sombarduent Group (), 
representing tho Sd “oabardnent Ting under the coaaund of Brig. Gen. 
Francis &, Drady, sent its B-26's on their firet coubut mission on 
14 ey .%2 

| The cighth Air Force was ortisred to put on that date ite maximus 
force in the air as part of a great coubined attack against the Ger- 


man war machine. That attack, in fact, turned out to be the heaviest 


yw 
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24-hour alr attack made yet by the Aliies during the war, The RAP 
sent large forces agningt Serlin and acainst targete in the dubr 
and in Cezachoslovakia, and the Zighth made an ispressive display 


of ite newly soquired otrength in simultaneous attacks on four sep- 


' arate targets aituatad at Kiel, Antwerp, Courtrei, and I[jomiden. 


In all it dispatched ia record boabear foros of 256 airoraft (including 
12 medium bombers) of which 209 (including 11 mediums) attacked--also 
a record to that dato. In addition to the bombers, VIII Fighter Com 
mand VeobT's flow 118 offensive sorties in conjunction with RAF Spite 
fire squadrons to weovece the snaller forces bombing Antwerp and 
courtral. fesulte on the whole were good, each uissiog in its way 
mecting with a measure of success. The Sritish oress reacted enthne 
siastically, referring ts the dey's combined activities as the epen~ 
ing of & sreat “blitz” against Jernany, and featuring the unprece- 
dente! effort of the American force.9% 

In attacking Kiel, the main force of 126 heavy bombers (109 3-17's 
end 17 M24's) struck the nost distant target yot eatteapted, cover-= 
ing a distance of some 460 miles. This fact may have throm the 
German defenses off balance, for only a few of the antiaircraft guns 
mnewa to be located in the vicinity of the objective were operating, — 
and the resulting flak was of little consequence. ‘or were the 
fizhter attacks, althouyh numerous, prossed with the quality of 
deteraination observed on previous ocgasions in northwestern Germany. 
Clains against ensay aircraft were, howsver, very nigh (62 destroyed, 
24 probably destroyed, and 27 damaged), indicating a heavy air battle 
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even after allowance has been made for duplication in claims, It was 
the B-24 group that drew the heaviest enemy attacks, pertly because 
it was in a relatively unprotected position (below the lowest group 
of the second conbdat-wing formation) and partly because the perforasnoe 
characteristios of the 2=24's srovented ee from etaying close 
enough to the Fortresees for protection. It slone lost five of the 
eight airoraft shot down on that mission, which led tactioal observers 
to conclude thet it wae unwise to fly 217 end 8-24 unite together in 
a@ single formation unless the letter were lerge snough to taxe care 
of themselves if seperated.% 

Althoush a minor part of the oserations on the l4th, the attack 
executed by 1] %28's of the $d Ronbardaent Wing ageinet the Velsen 
generating station at Ijaaiden attracted mush offieial attention 
because ‘it constituted an exnerinont whioh might easily have decided 
whether or not the sediua bombere could be used effectively in the. 
atrate:ic bomber offensive. AAT Heaquarters had been advocatin: 
for sone tine the fullast possible use of the mediume in minizua- 
altitude raide against suitable constal objectives. In the Prolific 
they had been employed, often with brilliant effect, in dvok=level 
attacks againet naval targets, and it was bélieved that, if properly 


integrated with other air action, they uight be equally effective 


against euch installations as airfields and power plants in near-by 


constal aroas of Surope. Eighth Air Force Headquarters, while not. 
entertaining such high hopse, deolared itself ready to investigate 
the possibilities inherent in these tactios. It was accordingly 
planned to send the mediuas out against coastal installations in 
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operations closely coordinated with heavy boubardmect missions. To 
that end combat steee were ospwoially trained in the tecaniques of 
valnicum-altitude navigation and attack. Those imuediately respon= 
sible for launching the aediume advocated the extensive use of 
fighter cover, for it was likely thas, after their initial attack, 
the G-26'a would be aot by dangerous fighter opposition. ut their 
requests were unfavorably considered on the ground that sero-altitude 
fighter suaport would be impracticable and that if escort were required 
the bombing would have to be done at alcitudes of 10,000 to 14,000 
feet, depending on the aatiaircraft Gefenees provided for each 
target. 4 
The experiment of 14 day led only to tentative couclusions, 

however. The 3«26's perforned thoiy task without thew loss of a 
single plane aud at the cost of only one crew meaber who was killed 
wien one vlane crash-landad at its howe base. And according to the 
atoms; they doatvoyed’ the Relget doapictely. bowing tion! 100 40% 
350 feet. But on that point photo recomaissance proved disappoint- 
ing, for it gave ao indtoution that any daaage atjall had been done. 
The sighth iir Yorce hed been iastructed to use 30-aimte deley 
fuses on the 500~pound boabs used in thie raid in order thet the 
Duteh worrmien might huve tinue to escape, and it may have been that 
somo of thaso bombs were removed before they exploded. As for the 
eceny defouses, the Se28's encountered no fighter oppositione-a fact 

bioch was uot surprising since the largest force of heavies in the 
history of the daylight offensive was abroad that day. and the only 


thing they learned about flak waa that sero-altitude missions must 
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“Re. navigated with extreme seearacy in order to reach the eneay coast 


at the desired point without exposing the boubing elements uaduly 


to oatiatrerats fixe walle hunting for the target. Havigation bed not 


been t00 exact, and the target was appronehed in the G@ivection of the 


Longest axis of its antiaircraft defenses, whieh resulted in ainer 
., flats damaye to most of the attacking planés, © | 


uch more sondluaive hd deations were obtained three days iater | 


ven li Bed 23's were sent in two fights te attack respectively the 
seme argos at Tjaatden anti the. power station at Haarlem. Again the 


ieetaaa: ‘flaw at sexe altitude and without fighter support. One turned 
back on account of memes iene difficulty. The reat ware Lost, ere 


‘40 known about the fate of ‘these planes exeept that they yaa into 
‘fighter onyosttion in sddition te a heavy conesatration of flek. iever- 


~ theless, the aiseion served to clarity tne place of sodium bonbardment 


in the strategic bombing osmpaign. It was ‘apparent that worthwhile 
aoastal targets vere too heavily defeaded to be vafely attacked at lev 
altitudes. aad 1% Began to look ae it the mediums could contribute 


only incidentally $o the Aneeens of the stratugia bombing campaign. 


Gen- ral wake consequently | deuided to place thes in VILi sir support 


" Command cad train them primarily os pert of a tentioal alr forea for 


the purpose of supporting ene sromd ferces ia the fortnooming invasion 
of the Continent. Hapuwhile, orawas Could Gontines to gain experienss 
in medium-altitede attacks (10, 000 $0 15,000 feet) againat atrategic 
objectives under heavy fighter cover. 
Viewed at a whole, ‘the ouccass with which the kighth alr yoree 
solved the problem of penetrating replay abtiffening eneny defenses 
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any be estimated in terms of the losses and battle damage incurred. 
vor the five months from January to May, inolusive, the bomber loss 
rate, expressed a8 a percentage of credit sorties (i. e., sorties 

in the course of which the aircraft has entered areas normally defend- 
ed by the enemy or has in any way been subject to attaox) was 5.6 
per cent. fhis figure includes both those bombers lost in action 

and those listed as falling in Category "B,” that is, danazed beyond 
economical repair while engaged in sn operational mission. “<xpressed 
as @ percentage of aircraft sotually attagking the target, ths figure 
rises to approximately 6.4 per cent. “ighter lesses ran much lower, 


anounting oaly to about .7 per gent of oredit sorties, but then 


many of the aissions on which the sew “467 groups were sent had been 
pienned in such @ way. os not to expose the inexperiensed units need- 
lessiy to enexy action. Of the bombers aiseing in action (not includ- 
ing Category *a") over half were known to have been loat te eneuy 
aircraft, end severai:of those listed as lost to unknown causes 
doubtless wet s similar fate. Flak, on the other hand, could be 
credited wholly or in| part with the destruction of slightly over 14 
per cont.?7 

For battle deaage the story is somewhat different. 4 trifle 
over 22 per ent of ali credit sorties resulted in reparable dasazo, 
not more than one in five of which cases could be considered damaged 
to any uajor extent. Uf these damaged alroraft, approximetely 69 per 
ceut were hit by flak; and flak dauage no doubt nade it possible: 
On many other ocoasions for enemy fighters to destroy the boubers 
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entirely.% Thus flak, while of saall importance as an iamoediate 
cause of bomber losses, waa a major source of damage, and sage a 
danaged plane easily becaue a straggier, flac often proved an iavor- 
tant indirect cause of losses, inenmy fighters ramained nonetheless 
tne principal obstacle in the path of the daylight bombers. 

If the cighth Air force tactical siperta hac to grapple with 
the problea of penetrating eneay defenses as a matter of wost inme~ 
diate urgency, they by no moans forgot that the primary purpose of 
dvoabardwent is to strike the eneny, and of precision bomberduent to 
do so with the atadat accuracy. The basic tecuniques of pin-peint 
boabing had been elaborated during the first five or six aonths of 
operations, and their close relationship with the requirements of 
defense had been initially explored.°? During the first half of 
1948 it was therefore mainly a question of inorevasing the sill of 
the combat units, of; developing established techniques, and of adapt- 
ing them to the neods of a larger operating force. 

¥or reasons of defenss it had cecome ateandard operating proce~- 
dure for the pambing | force to boab in some sort of formation, and by 
February a considerable weight of opinion favored bonbing by combat 
box or group, each aircraft dropping its combs on a signal frou the 
lead bombardier. But: durdag the period in question ry variety of 
sighting operations continued to prevail. vroup formations frequently 
dropped on the leader, who sighted for both range and deflection, 
but often individual ibombardiers withia the foraation perforaed inde- 
pendent range sighting, and often also individual squadrons drepped 
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on the sighting of their own lead bombardier. In darch the Opera~ 
tional Reseerch Section of the Lighth, after a careful study of 
results, recommended strongly that, when bombing in formation, bombs 
should be dropped on| the leader vather than according to individual 
sighting for range. It also suggested that the effectiveness of 
beabing on the leader would be enhanced if the length of the resulting 
bomb pattern could te reduced, sither by flying cleser foraations, | 
or by dropping sore promptly on signal, or beth. Thereafter, peabing 
on tite leader became. the normal technique, although some units con- 


tinued to favor other gothods. And, of course, particular problens 


“ealied for different solutions. ®hen attacking aunll targets, for 


example, the units often boubed in flights ef six or even fewer te- 
caus6 a group bomb pattern would necessarily be too largs to be at 
once effeotive and economical °° 

In March, eles, tse Eighth began successfully to =e the auto- 
matic flight coutrel equipment (AFCE) as an aid to accurate bombing. 
The purpose of this/eutcnatic pilot, which could be contrelied by 
the boubardier on the bond run, was to synchronive sighting and 
pllotage with mechanical provision and to provide « ateadier boab- 
ing run than could be achieved even by veteran pilote. the few aso- 
‘aie immediately before the bonbardier released his bombs were 
obviously the critical aoment in the entire misaion, for it was then 
that the bosbardier; performed his final sighting operation. So it 
was essential that the airoraft should de held as nearly as possible 


to a ateady course without slips, akids, or changes in altitude, and 
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that the pilotage ve ax free as possible fron the influence of flak 
and of attacking fighters. Pectestion of this sort was impossible 
evon with the beat of;pilota. “ith those produced sy the hasty 
training prograa into| which the AAF had been forced it could not 
even be Appeceiaacea20l 

-romieing as it was io theory, the AFCZ had proved disappoloting 
in its earlier triels, Sy Merch, however, certain aociiications had 
materially increased itc usefulness and on at least two missions . 
during that month &t wae ceed by a group tombardier with very goed 
results, §t Vegesack jon 18 Sarah the aost surprising resulte were . 


achieved. On that alesion the 305th Group, dropping on the signal 


of its lead bowbardier wio had used the sutosatic silot, succeeded in 


placing an eatinuted 76 per sent of its boabs within a radius of 1,000 
fees of the alaing point. Although not steaning outiroly from the 
use of the new equipnent, the results of the Vexesack action did auch 
to overcome a prejudiss against atc” still prevailing in many quer- 
ters. Although {t continued ‘ta fail ocoasionelly, and although unfore- 
seen Circumstasces soustizes praventad ite eaployaent an the bombing 
run, the autoaatio pilot continued to give goed results; and as it 
becane available it was installed in the wad planes of ost bombing 
fornaticna +02 a4 


“artly because of improved techniques and partly on account of 


' the iuoreasing experience of the few groups operating froa the U. &. 


since November 1942, bombing accuracy in the Pighth Air Force in- 
proved appreciably from January to day of 1945. Tie records are of 


uneven value, but {¢ is possible to noties that, whereas in January 
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and February « group sould oonsider its bombing above average if 20 
per cent of the bombs identifiable by photo reconnaissance fel) 
within 1,000 feet of the preassigned aiming point, in March end 
4poril it was not uncessom for groups to record 30 to 40 per cent in 
that category, and several instances were reperted above the 50 per 
cent mark. “ome improvenent ts aiso noticeable in the concentration 
of the bowb patterns. And sone of the better results were obtained 
under trying conditions, even ia the face of stiff enemy resistance, 
as, for instance, at| Braue: on 17 April, when very satisfaotory 
bombing was ‘acsouplished (ene group placed 60 per cent of ite bombs 


within the 1,000-foot radiue) in spite of very heavy flak over the 


target, fierce eneay fighter attacks, hasy weather, and clever camou~ 
Plage. Over~all results of outstanding ecouracy were obtained at 
Rennes and Vegesack! in March, at aries in April, end at Meaulte in 
Yay .103 

A number of bombings, of course, continued to resuit in complete 
failure. More than once in three times a boabing unit would place 
the venter of ‘its bomb pattern over 3,000 feet from the aiming point. 
aay of these so-called gross errors were not completely the fault 
of the bombardisrs. In several instances poor visibility made 
accurate bombing impossible. In others fighter opposition was ae 
effective that it broke up the bombing run, as at Rouen, on 8 arch, 
when the lead boubardier was shot down just as he was approaching the 
target, and the rest of the unit recovered fron the sonfusion of the 
moment only to scatter their bombs as far as ten to 15 miles from 
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the target. Sonstimes, too, the bombsight in the lead plane would 
not function properly, this causing the entire group, if other planes 
were dropping on the leader, to bomb inacourately.204 

But on many other occasions the trouble lay with the negligence 
or inexperience of the crews themselves. Confusion at the bonding 
run, failure to follow instructions or to test instruments, overcon~ 
fidence, or siaply lack of sdequate training oecasionally led groups 
astray. Inexperience becene especially noticeable when in May the 
4th Bombardment Wing began operations. Later on, as the 5d Bombard- 
ment Division, these groups were to do distinguished service, but in 
day their work was erratic in the extremes. On the 19th, for instance, 
they performed one of the mest accurate missions ssde in the BTO to 
that date. Then, two days later, everything went wrong, and in the 
confusion the target er unscathed 208 

Indeed, the letter part of May witnessed the beginnings of « 
temporary decline in over-all bonbing efficiency. Sut the inexperience 
of new units wasjonly one of tha factors involved. More imortant . 
was the fact that a larger operating force raised new probleas. ‘or 
@ curious thing about formation bombing, notioed in May by Highth 
Air Foroe tactical analysts, was that the leading group or groups 
tended to achieve better results than those following then over the 
terget. The trouble was later found to decrease appreciably as ex- 
perience was gained in the handling of large bombing forces. But 
the tendenoy remained. it is difficult entirely to acecoumt for re 


except on the ground that succeeding formations, insofar as they are 
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unavoidably influensed by those preceding them, are subject not only 


to the adverse conditions ordinarily expected on a bombing mission 


but to cenditions| created by the mistakes of the leading groups as 


Well. At any rato, regardless of the state of training of the units 


involved in a aisvion, the inoidense of groas errors was likely to 


- increase in direot; proportion to the sise of the operating force; 


and the problem of securing maximm accuracy in the over-all attuoking 
force became an entirely separate one fram that in the individual 
bombing unit. That being the caso the ideal solution would have 
been never to allow wore than two groups to bomb a single target in 
a single action. But dictates of defense made larger forces impera- 
tive, and so the solution had to be sought during the succeeding 
months principally, in experience cumuletively acquired in large- 
scale operations, 206 

Another problem was raised in May by the eaployrent of inoen- 
diary bombs on & relatively Jarge scale dy large bombing fornations. 
Inoendiaries had been employed sporadically in the fall of 1942, 


‘but had not been used sinse then. Now, in May, it was coming to be 


recognised that invendiaries might, by destroying the temper of 
steel plates and machinery, cause more industrial damage in eertain 
circumstances than high explosive bombs. On three occasions, at 
Riel on the 14th, at Eaden on the 16th, and at Xiel again on ths 


- 19th, part of the bomber force carried incendiaries. This practice 


caused certain difficulties. ince the ballistics of incendfLaries 


are quite different: fron those of high-explosive bombs, requiring 
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& Gleser approach to the target before release, a longer bowbing run 
was required by units: carrying them, which meant that the leader of 
the wing fermation had te teks into ascount the extra distance to be 
flown by the unit carrying incendiaries, and had to plan hie withdrawal 
accordingly. That unit had also to be placed te the last position in 
the formation in order to prevent other groups from flying through 
the oluster adapters from the falling incendiaries. There were two 
difficulties with these tactics: the incendiary group was likely to 
be in the least well Ssteekea pesition in the formation; and the 
longer bowbing run necessary when incendiaries formed part of the 
doab load left the formation open to enemy attack for an additional 
unprotected pericd. Gn the Kiel mission of 14 May, for instance, 

@ group of 17 8-24!s earried the incendiary load and lost five of 

its planes over the target area. Here again the problem of bombard~- 
mont tended to merge with that of defenses, 297 | 


Conslusion 
Looking back: over the operations of the preceding five months, 
the exponents of daylight bombardaent gould at the end of May point 
with a modest degree of pride to the accomplishments of the daylight 
boabing force. If the campaign had not produced absolutely sonolu- 
sive results, and if it had yet to solve certain formidable probleas, 
ihre 


it had at least done much to silence ite crities. On certain /oces: 


sions, at Vegessox, for exemple, it had achieved brilliant results 


‘ and had elioited hearty congratulations aot only from American 


sources but from the Prime sinister and the British Air stert.108 


w 
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By June 1943'the Sighth Air Pores was ready to take its part in 
the Combined Somber Offensive from the United Zingdom, the ‘plan for 
which had matured during the preceding months. ince J anuary it had 
struck many o blow at the sources of the Seras war effort, end the 
results aay be most accurately gauged by the degree of enemy reaction, | 
both in weight of armament and in feroeity, provoked by the day bouber 
canpaign. 4t the importance of these early operations of 1943 lsy 
in the tactical lessons learned rather than in the strategic results. 
The Awprioen force had been engaged in feeling out the enemy, in 
testing the capacity of ite own techniques and equipment, and in 


enlarging both the scale and scope of its operations. In the latter 


endeavor it succeeded substentially, although the rate of increase 
had not been so rapid as its planners had hoped. During May it flew 
1,540 bomber sorties, as against 296 in February, end it had flow 
as far as 460 miles to attack objectives in the German homeland. 


ore significant, however, than the enlargement of its effort 


‘was the experience it had gained in bombing, in penetrating eneny 


dateiwea; and in handling naterislly increased forces, In erder to 
profit by that experience its tactical doctrine had to be flexible 
and sensitive to the slightest change in a shifting tactical situa. 
tion still dominated in large part by e powerful end resoureeful 
eneay. The experience of these months revealed two basic and comple- 
montary facts: first, the German Air Foree constituted the gravest 
threat to the daylight strategic bombarduent geupaign; and, second, 
the day bomber offensive had as yet encountered no insurmeutabdle 
obstacle. On'the basis of these facts it could be reasonably argued 
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that the GAP had to be destroyed before the bomber offensive gould 
aseeuarias its strategic purpose, and that daylight atrategic banb- 
ing of Germany was tactically feasible. Both conclusions wre of the 

utsost importance in laying the final plane for the Combined Somber 


Offensive. 
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Chapter VI 
PLANNING FROM CASABLANCA 170 TRIDENT 


The Casablanca Conference gave to the concept of a combined 
bomber offensive against Germany an unchallongeable place in Allied 
plans, but it left much to be done before the concept could become 
a reality. The American day bomber force had to be built up to the 
point where it could carry its share of the air war effectively and 
economically. And) a eomprehensive plan of attack had to be worked 
out according to which the combined force might operate systemati- 
cally and in the reasonable hope that within a given length of time 
the planned invasion of Western Egrope might be successfully launched. 
On 18 May 1943, the CCS approved the "Plan for the Combined Bomber 
Offensive from the United Kingdom,* on the basis of whieh it <eiuoas 
on 10 June 1943, a directive officially inaugurating the CBO proper. 
Meanwhile planning was undertaken on a scale more elaborate than had 
hitherto been attempted. Since the RAF Bomber Command was already 
fully deployed in the strategic offensive against Germany, and since 


most of the outstanding problems consequently centered upon the 


‘build-up of the U. S. bomber force and the nature of its part in 


the combined operation, the burden of planning fell mainly on the 


USAAF. 


Logistical Considerations 
‘iduch depended on the build-up of the American day bomber foree. 
Allied air strategists understood that, to implement the proposed 
285 
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combined offensive, 4t would de necessary to have an effective force | 
ready to strike eneay installations as soon as the fine spring weather 
made heavy daylight operations feasible. Sut it was not until iday 
that the wudld-up of the fimorloan force began in earnest. ieanwhile 
the Vighth Air Forse continued to fight with too few toxbers for 
econouioal or effective operation. During the months of January, 
February, and Narch, ita average combat strength sank lower than at 
any time since Ootober 1942, and in February it could only claim an 
average daily combat strength of 74 operating cosbinations (combat 
crews and eiroraft). Things improved somewhat in April, put up to 
the erd of thet month six operating groups (four +17 and two 3-24) 
piuatind the total effective bombing strength of the fighth. Hore= 
over, prior to’8 April, the 4th Fighter Group, re-equipped in Hearoh 
with Paa7's, was the only U. S. fighter unit consistently available.) 
But the difficulty was not simply that new units were becoming 
operationé] more slowly then might have deen expected. The more 
dnumediate and acute problem was that of replacesents. Vuriag the 
winter months the Fighth dir Force had been starved in this reapect 
because of the insatiable denands of the TORCH operation, and by 
February attrition) was beginning to wear down the operating groups 
to en alarming extent. Thies was especially noticeable in combat 
crews where totel offective strength suffered not only from actual 
combat losses but from war weariness. Prior to the first of February, 
eisiadiusne crews received totaled only 20, as against 67 lost;. and 
it was estimated that by Yarch 73 cowbat crews would have to be con- 


sidered war weary. Spring found: some of the groups down to 50 per cent 


@ 
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strength, with the fatal atatietics of attrition. undermining the 
morale of the reuaining crews. ‘uring 1942 orew availability had 
not seriously limited the force that ‘could be put into the air at 
any given time. Beginning with February, however, the situation 
changed appreoiebly, and fron! then until day availability of trained 
orexs generally governed the mumber of bombers that oould be dis- 
patched.” 

With thie situation in mind, aj. Gen. Ire C. Eaker, CO of the. 


‘DAghth Air Force, and Lt. Jen. Frank a. Andrews, who had succeaded 


General i isenhower on § February 1943 as C6, cTOUSA, urged the Har 
Department to accelerate tho air build-up in the U. X. in any way 
possible. It was, they argued, essential that the Bighth Air Foroe 
be inoreased at once to permit the simultancous dispatch of at least 
300 heavy bosbers, an objeotive which would require ao estimated 600 | 
to be on hand in the theater. These fizures were not dictated by the 
ultimate requirements of ithe combined offensive but by the nature of 
the imasdiate task. it had become aprareant by April that Jerman 
fighter strength in the “est hed been augmented by increased produc~ 
tion and by the transfer of units from Russie and the Mediterranean, 
and a force of 300 planes was considered the minimus that could 


fighter 
oyerate economically and effectively in the face of thin growing / 


opposition. Moreover, ja basic strength of 600 planes was held nec- 


essary to ensure contiaulty of action against vital German targets. 
Until £6 could be attained, the day bombers oould only “nibble at the 


fringes of German strength” and inadequately exploit Sermen weuknenses.” 
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The Britiah expressed ever: wore profound concern regarding the 
rate of the build-up of the U.i3. day bomber force, Air Chief 
marshal fortal, in letters to General Arnold (though intended less 
for him personally than for the J¢s)* repeatedly eaphesized the atre- 
tegie importance of the day and night bomber offensive. “ontinued 
Russian successes, together with the hard struggle in the iediterra~ 
nesn, had epoarently given the ony « fundamental shoox and it be» 
hooved the Allies to do everything in their power to prevent him 
trom recovering. ‘he only weapon available for the purpose, “ortel 
maintained, was the bonber force, of which the American day bombers 
constituted en. essential part. The operations of the Sighth Air 
Force had been “strikingly successful," considering the limited 
number of olanes General faker had been able to put in the air. 

Bat therein lay the problea. “ily one fear is that their efforts muy | 


- be ourtailed or even. brought to a standstill by lack of numbers." 


As I understand it, (he oontinued/ the main theory of the 
daylight offensive is that it shall wear down the initial 
scale of opposition and then press home the advantage with 
increased numbers ageinst an evor weakening fighter defense. 
i cordially agree with this. At it just will not work with- 
out the nusbers any wore than on land repeated attacks by & 
Brigade . . ». will suffice to canture an objective requiring 
several Divisions to take it.. . . Given a forse of two or 
three times the present one I am sure that the results would 
be increased far more than prosortionately. 


sortal then added a “arcing, of special significance to Auericen 
ears. If, despite the build-up to date and the proven keennessa of 
the Amerioan units, the efforts of the Cighth Air Force should come 


to nothing as a result of lack of numbers, {1% would greatly etrengthen 


the arguments of those who advoonted on increase in night boxbing 
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“rather than the combination of day and night attack in which you 
and I so firmly believe."5 | 

It woe a matter of vital interest to British air planners not 
only to stiaulate the actual flow of U. &. bombardnent alroraft to 
the U. K. but to have aleo a clear gicture of the projected flow. 


The process of selecting, surveying, and tuilding an airfield would, 


they claimed, take about one year, and it was therefore essential 
for them to know well in advance the total planned build-up and its 
aoproximate rate. carly in February the RAF notified ite delegation 
in Sashington that provision hai been made for 65 bomber airfields 
in the U. i. to accomnodate USAAP units on the basis of one boubard- 
went group per airfield, and it; specifically requested information 
concerning the U. 5. air build-up as a basis for construction plan- 
ning.© General Keker zubaicted a similar request for his om plen- 


ning purposes.’ To hia, however, it was not so much # question of 


the projected accommodations being adequate as it was of the Ameri-~ 
ean force making full and early ine of then. “Ye must,” he cabled 
General Arnold on 1 March 1948, "show thom /the Sritiah/ that we 
mean to use their facilities or their discouragement will be reflec-~ 
ted in providing insuffiotent mirdromes and facilities for the 
eventual air forse to be employed from this theater."® 

But it was not essy for arnold and his staff to provide the 
requested information. nnd Se) Reusesaay in agreenmt — both taker 
and Portal that the combined bomber offensive Sepended on @ rapid 


increase in the American bamber strength, and that flow information 
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wae onsential to airdrons pleuning in the Ue Keo they were not able 


_ da much about it.” 2lans aplenty had been laid since the summer 


of 1942, but after the advent of TORCH and the reorientation of stra- 


tegic policy toward the dediterranean, it had been impossible to make 


firm comituents to the U. Kk. In September 1942 the 2eabody Flow Plan 
had projected a total of 24! bomber groups and 11 fighter groups for 
the kighth Air Force by Septesber 1948, but its estimates had re- 
mained largely on the level) of pure conjecture. It was not, in fact, 


until after Casablanca that: the atraterio policy becane in itself 


firma enough to perait building of long-range flow plans upon it. 
in answer to the Sritish request for flow information, Teneral 
Strateneyer early in Pebruary released a plan to the RAY delegation 
in Washington which called for the following build-up of U. 3. air 
forces in the U. K.?° 

$0 June 1943 31 Decomber 1965 $0 June 1044 


Heavy Boaber 16 groups 37 groups 48 groups 
dedium Bomber | s°% 10 =C* i =—* 
Righter 7" is * 288 


Rxcept that fighter units were later reduced to an ultimate total of 

10, in accordance with an agreenent arrived at between Arnold, Andrews, . 

and Portal, these figures remained aubstantially the planning objec- 

tive during the spring of 1943. Yot they were issued with the atrict- 

est reservations: it was scinted out that the factors governing 

flow were variable, soze of then to an extent wholly unpredictable.*2 
Several of theses factors operated during the period prior to 

diay 1943 to the distinct disadvantage of the U. 8. air bufld-up in 

the U. K. It must be remembered that that project (now commonly 
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referred to by the code-neme SICKLE) was peoullarly subject to cx~ 
terual influences. Adaittedly the largest in the entire 4A? progran, 
it was scheduled to receive, ail heavy bombardment not epecifloally 
required in other theaters.!* That, of course, meant that any in- 
orease in the essential requirenmts elsewhere would inmnediately 
affeot the bomber foros in the U. &. Vonsequently diversions to other 
theaters continued to be a factor which only the fortunes of war 
could determine. Two B17 groups, the 99th and the 24, which had 
been scheduled as the velinaney quota for the Bighth Air Force were 
diverted to the Twelfth in Horth Africa, <A group of 8~24's, the 308th, 
originally destined for the iZighth was sent in March to the CSI Thea- 
ter. And in March it was deoided to reinforce the Southwest Pacific 
by one of the 3424 groups out of the “ay quota to the U. K.28 ty 
addition to these diversions, the sounting antisubaarine war in the 
Atisntic put an increasing strain on 5-24 resources, thus further 
delaying the flow of that type to the Fighth Air Force. 44 

Rach proposed diversion met stiff resistence on the part of 
Andrews and faker in the theater and of Arnold's steff in Washington. ?® 
The argument for # apeedy augmentation of forces in the Ue Ke in 
time for the lengthening days of spring and swacer was « cogent one, 
But overriding strategic considerations, coupled with considerable 
pressure exerted in favor of the Southwest vasific and Astatio areas, 
in most instances forced the issue.?5 | 

Diversions undoubtedly reduced over an extended period of time | 
the availability of bomber upits for comaitment te the U. Ke. But it 
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does not appear that availability acted as the feuediate determining 
factor in the growth of the day bomber force during the spring of 
1943. As of 30 April 1943, 1% was reported by AAF Headquarters that 
540 B~17"s and 90 Be-Z4's wore either in the theater or en route.!? 
Yet the fact remained that; the Fighth Air Foree during April still 
operated with but six heavy groups, which provided « fully opera- 


' tional average daily strength for the aonth of only 155 planes. 


So the delay in creating oven & moderately effective striking force 
in the U. K. between January snd Yay 1943 sust be explained with 
reference to sertain contingent factors, ohief of which wae the 
lack of available shipping for the transport of ground personnel, 
Deapite the resolutican oa the part of the CCS to develop the 
bomber offensive froa the U. kK as rapidly as possible, priority 
in shipping necessarily reated with the famediately critical opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean. fo finish TORCH and prepare for AUSKY 
meant that alaost all available transporte would be required during 
February, Wareh, and April to oarry troops to North Africa.” thus, 
even though the CCS had on 17 February given priority to the air 
20 


forees in troop shipments to the U. Ke,” arrival of AAP troops in 


that theater fell off sharply during those months. In iecesber 1942 


and January 1943, AAP troops hed been moved to the U. Kk. at a rate 
of approximately 35,800 per month, placing in the theater as of 28 
January « total of 42,420. Puring February only $03 were moved, and 
during Mareh only 568. The aibadtien improved somewhat during April; 


end during May 22,415 AAP troops were carried to the U. K., making 
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a total of 66,490 as of the 27th of that month.”+ 

Although the shipping space for personnel during these months 
had been greatly reduced, jcargo shipping proved no bottleneck. In 
fact, more cargo space remained allocated to the BOLRRO-SICKLE pro- 
jeot than would imuediately be required, and it was in order to make 
use of it that the policy wae adopted by the ASF of shipping equip- 
ment and supplies to the theater long in advance of the actual 
arrival of the troops. dy June 1943 the bulk of the soheduled troop 
movement to North Africa had been completed and trocps once sore 
moved toward the U. K. The bottleneck in troop shipping accordingly 
became progressively less serious during the latter half of 1948, 
although shipping in general remained a seriously limiting factor 
on all Allied operations.*= 

Then it beeaue apparent in Pesruary that virtually no shipping 
would be available for moving troops to the U. Xx. prior ‘to ,May 
1943,25 Generals Andrews anti :eker urged that, if ground echelons 
and service troops could not be shipped, flight echelons of heavy 
boaber groups should be flown to the theater as rapidly as they 
oume available, leaving the ground troops to be sent at the first 
opportunity. Admittedly they would not de able to operate at a 
high level of efficiency, and their entry into eoabat might be de~ 
layed; but every effort would be made to service them dy means of 
the ground troops already in \the theater. In this way, it was 
hoped, final training and aoclimatization could be completed and 


the units prepared for operation by the time their ground echelons 


a 
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arrived.?4 ‘This plan was, in fact, adopted, and on 12 arch Strate- 
moyer was able to report that a total of 482 heavy bombers, including 
the flight echelons of six groups, were soheduled for movement during 
March and April, All units, incidentally, and 75 per cent of re~- 
placement airoraft were to arrive with complete combat crews.25 

This movement of flight echelons and replacement aircraft with- 
cut adequate ground and service troops was, of course, only a ten- 
porary expedient, | and an expedient of last resort at that. “or it 
obviously strained the services of ground crews already in the — 
theater, “orse still, it placed an added burden on the VIII Air 
¥orce Service Command, which was still spending # good proportion 
of ite time servicing unite for TORCH (the diepatoh of aircraft 
from the U. K. to Africa did not end until June 1948) and which 
was itself in bad ‘asl of reinforcement as a result of the paucity 
of personnel shipping.“® vith these facts in aind, and in the full 
realization that flight echelons could operate only to the limit of 
availabls service facilities, fortal wrote to Arnold on 1 daroh © 
expressing his concern over the delay in the BOLERO-SICALE movement 
‘and requesting Arnold to consider the suggestion he had aade at 
Casablanca to [the effect that, if the worst cane to the worst, he 
would try sending personnel to the Us. ke by air tre: aport.?7 Ta 
reply it was pointed out that, although air transportation was being 
studied as a rezedy for the shipping bottleneck, it would not be 
practicable to move by that means enough personnel to provide sub~ 


atantial relief.28 Lack of adequate ground crew personnel and 
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asrvice units therefore contimed to be a serious handicap to the 
day boeber offensive and accounts in large part for the slow growth 


‘of the U. 5. striking force in the U. x. 


The flow of aircraft was also subject to delay, though to a much 


less serious extent. In January, for exeaple, it was reported that 


® lag in the modification centers had slowed up the flow of replace- 
monte to the peint where it becase « question whether replacements 
should be texen from newly formed units, which would delay the dis- 
patch of complete, greups, or whether croups should be sent to the 
theater intact, at the -xpense of replacements.©9 Again in April, 
raker was inforaed thet trouble with piston rings in the 317 en- 
sines had delayed texgorarily the movement of five groups to the 
sto, Nonetheless, the fact renained that, without adequate ground 
sersonnel, aircraft would be accumulated in the U. %. to very limited 
atvantace, no matter how rapidly they were moved. — 

By the end of May the prospects for the day bomber offensive 
had greatly improved. The overriding requirenenta of the Kediterra-. 
nean operations had decreased appreciably sud both men and materiel 
had begun once more to flow toward the U. K. The effective hesbard- 
ment strength of the Bighth Air Poroe had doubled during the month, 
going from six ito twolve heavy groups.®4 But the logistical exper- 
fence of the preceding months had exercised a sobering influeuse on 
all Allied olemning. It was reeornised by the time the TRIO NT Con- 
ference convened in May that discussions at Casablanca had taken 


too little account of limitations both in resources and in shipping o* 
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The TRIDENT debates reflected a deep concern over the problem of 
shipping, and it was theo wads clear that if the boaber offensive 
were to be accomplished, the USAAF would have to be given top prior- 
ity ip shipping.9 
4g early as April, logistical considerations had prompted the 
nar Separtaent to survey in detail the entire problem of manpower 
deployment with a view to conservation wherever possible.°* in 
implementation of the Yar Departaent manpower planning program, Sen- 
eral arnold cabled Jeneral caker on 14 April 1943 setting forth the 
inescapable facts limiting the build-up of the American buaber 
force in the U. act 
Realising full well that wa should be. ready to start all-out 
operations from Ingland at this suvliest possible date and 
that these operations require ground as well as air personnel, 
- 4% 4s becoming more and wore apparent that the limiting fao- 
tor in deteraining the sise of the U3 Aray Air forces in the. 
United <ingdom will not be the availability of airplanes but 
the availability of shipping space for our personnel. 
Me indicated that, acvording to the current aAF prograa, there should 
eventually be in the U. kK. 9,540 combat planes of a1] types plus 


4,170 reserves, all sustained by a total of 644,000 AAi officers and 


_ mene Gut, he declared, “utilizing our best estimates as to ship- 


ping available and existing priorities for ground and air troops 
our best estimate is that not to exceed 600,000 Air Force sersonnel 
can be sent to you by daroh 1944.755 

On 1 May, Arnold directed Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, Air In- 
apsctor of the sAF, to proceed to the U. K. in order to study the 


air force organisation there. ie again drew attention to the fact 
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that the current AA progren, oalling for a leveling off of total 
atietgth at 273 groups, reguired more Air Force troops to be moved 
overseas than could be pustained or could reasonably be expected to 
meet the approval of the Var Department. Consequently, the AAP would 
have either to reduce the size of its projected overseas aircraft 
strength or ty peuepidavs its theater forces and units in ‘such & way 

as to wiopard thie ultigate atrongth in aircraft with fewer wen. iow 
the JU. K., Arnold suggested, offered more opportunities for saving per- 
sonnel than any other theater: “First, because it is highly industrial- 
ized; acoond, because the ground situation is stables and, third, bee 
cause this theater will ultinately have hal? of our overseas strength.” 
deneral Sradley was therefore Instructed to study, aaoug other things, 


the possibilities of operating, maintaining, and supplying an ultimate 


force of 125 groupe frou the U. K. with a maximum of 500,000 Air Forse 


troops. ‘If thie proved impracticuble he was to determine what air- 
craft atroagth could be ppérated with that strength in porsonnel.*° 
The resulting Bradley Plan, subaitted to the var Departaent on 
Ze siey 1943, represented) & conprehousive attempt to adapt strategic 
desiderata to logistical; liaitetions. 4u originally formulated it 
recommended the following flow of tactical groupa to the Ul. ce: 


dume 1943 Sep. 1945 Deo. 1943 arch 1944 June 1946 
25 38 46 46 


kedium Somber. 4 7 9 9 co] 
light end : 
five Bosber - i 3 10 16 
Pighter 5 9 16 24 24 
Fighter (night) - - U4 3/4 8/4. 
Photo - 1/2 1/2 i 2 
Troop carrier 1/2 - 40/2. 121 f2 o 9 
Observation i 1 4 & 
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It also recommended the allocation of a maximum of 465,843 AAP 
troope to the “ishth Air Force, and geve priority to units set up ‘ 
for the atratezic borbardnent program.>? Insofar as it served as a 
eonvenient point of devarture, the Bradley Plan sonatituted the prin- 
cipal basis for logistical planning during 1943, especially in the 
allocation of personnel, | ! 
“hile Bradley was engaged in drawing up his report, however, 
the Joint and Combined: Chiefs of Staff, in comection with sRIDr ut, 
were making their omn estimates of strategic requirements in foie 
tion to available shipping. In the light of the detailed plan’ for 
the Combined Somber Offensive which was then ‘under seuatdessetss f 
and approgad on 18 say, the Combined Steff. Planners estimated shat | 
U. S. heavy bombardment in the U. K. would have to reach a mextiaue | 
of £1 groups by 1 January 1944.58 This represented a considerable 
increase fron the hitherto generally accepted final figure off 48 
or 46 heavy yroups, which, moreover, had not been planned for can= 
plete deployment prior to darch 1944. It appears, nevertheless, ' 
that the goal of 61 groups, advanced in date to drrch 1944, leone a 


in June 1943 the current planning objective. °* 


The Problem of Target Selection ! 


i 
Target selection, wes of the essence in laying detailed plans 


fi ' 
for the CBU. As Giulio Douhet, early prophet of air power, ia fore~ 


#een, ie was here that future air comaanders would show Shear ability. ’° 


e ¢ « the selection of objectives, the grouping of ee and 
determining the;order in which they ere to be destroyed ; jis the 
most difficult and delicate task in aerial warfare, constituting 
what may be defined as aerial atrategy . . . - This cho§ ce may 

q 

{ 
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« » « be guided by a great many considerations--military, 
politioal, social, and psyghological, depending upon the 
conditions of the moment. - 
That. may not have been guite so clear to ‘iouhet was the paranount 
value of systematic industrial analysis as a basia for the selection | 
of targets for strategic bowbardment. Inasmuch as the aim of stra- — 
tegic bouwbardtment was tu reduce the enemy's ability to ware war, it 
beoame essential to analyze the economic sources of his war potential. 


4nd, inasmuch as ths USAAP was, by way of its doctrine of precision 


bombing, cousitted priuarily to the destruction of industrial tar 


gets, it aopsroached the sroblen of industrial analysis with peoulier 


gravity. | 

Indeed, during the onthe following Casablanca, the USAAF took 
the initiative in pleoning for the stratezic bombing of dermany, and 
the moving spirit-in that effort was « concern for the scientific 
sclection of targets. (The CBO flan was drawn up substantially on 
the basic of a report aubaitted to General Arnold on 8 March 1943 
by a coanitter of analysts which had been working toward thet end in 
AAFP Headquarters since Degsaber of 1942,42 this report attempted to 


set forth the industrial objectives in termany the destruction of 


which vould weaken the jeneuy most decisively in the shortest possible 


tine; and it resulted fran the application of a methodology elabera- 
ted for the purpose. If the results of the bomber offensive do not. 
ia overy instance ouciirm the reco:mendations contained in the report, 
the attempt to apply aisdientific method to the problex of target 


selection is nonetheless of considerable historical interest. 


e 
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The Committee of Operations Analysts (COA), as the group came 
to be ealled, brought to their task a clearly articulated methodology. 


' 1% was proapted by what: was felt to be the orying need for a more 


selective system in the analysis of objectives, and for one whioh 
would remove as far as husanly possible the guess work frou atrate~ 
gic boubardment. It was founted solidly upom faith in the solenti- 
fic method, and on the specific belief that that rmothod could be 
applied succesafully to, serial warfare. Moreover, it was colored 
throughout by the preconceptions inherent in the American concept 
of precision bombing: industrial analysis should make it possible 
to destroy the keystone in the arch of Jerman production without 
expending ‘effort needlessly or indi sorimiuately on objectives of 
tess than vitel importance. | 

The first and wont obvious step in the analysis of enemy industry 
was to bring the enesy sooncay into ite proper focus for strategic 
bombing operations, to anatomise it, and to define the relationship 
of each part to the enemy war effort.*? Hext it was necessary to 
eliminate as many industries as possible from selection as suitable 
targets, being careful the while that as good reasons were found for 


_ eliminating an industry as for recommending one. Then the indivicual 


industries were taken apart plant by plent, with a view to the fensi-~ 
bility of deatruotion fin each instance. After the above steps had. 


deen completed, cach industry could be listed in ordor of priority 


for bombing, and each target within each industry. 


, ae | e 
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In the course of thig investigation anewere hed to be obtained 
te the foliowing questions: 1. that are the miniaum requirenents of 
the enemy? in other words, at what point would a shortage impair 
the front-line ailitary effort ef the enemy? 2. That are the pro- 
duction capabilities of the eneay? If every facility in every 
Suropean country, imoluding oscupied fussiea, were utilised to the 


“utmost, what would be the total? 3. dow nearly self-sufficient is 


the enemy? That is, what relationship existe between capacity and 
minimus requirements, taking into consideration atookpiles ad avail- 
able substitutes? 4, Where are the eneay plants losated and what 
porcentage of total capacity is represented by each plenst be “hat 
are the physioal characteristios of the installations thenselves? 
To what extent are the buildings and machinery structurally resistant 
to high-explosive and incendiary attack? To what extent are they 
replaceable? 6. that is the time-leg between the destruction of each 
plant and the effect on| front-line strength? 7. that is the force 
required to effect the neconascy destruction? Wheat, in short, will 
be the coat? | 

Twa of the above questions, that concerning the minimum require~ 
monta of the eneay in relation to his productive capacity and that 
regarding the time-leg between plant destruction and effect on front- 


line strength, were of particular importance. It was not enough, 


_ for exemple, to establish the fact that Germany was producing a . 
certain quantity of steol and that it would be feasible to destroy 


a certain peraentage of ite steel-producing plants. The critical 
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. probles was rather to Aoteraine whether and te what extent At would be pe 

- idle for the Germans te make use of alternate capacity An the fora of stand-~ 

hed plaste, te restrict non-essential consuaption, aad to drew ‘wpon oteres of | 

| already proeeseed aaterial. Knowledge ef the tine faster vas oqueliy vital. q 

Uf Ube full offeet of @ bosbing program vende wot de felt for 1s memthe, 6 

| would be folly to ‘shtempt in efx neaths a grewnd Lavasion wien depended — 

en prier weeene of the air attack, Koreever, Lf the effects of « bombing 

| progran were teo long delayad, Shere was every chenes shat the enesy could | 
 pdjuat his econeny in sah ie way as te reduce er even evane the effect of 


the denbing oan his front-Line strength, So it was eeelase te attack an in. : 


Cuatry lyiag too deep in the evonente precess; and it was equally ‘farile to 


strike iadecisively, with « ferce and at a rate ‘enequal te the task. 
These, in brief, were ‘the principles ef target solention with whiok 


_ fhe Wa undertook the tank of analysing Gorman esqnony. the principles 
= were not the product of ‘the nonsat, however. In fact they were fairly 


well developed whe, ia Deoender 1942, that eounlites vegan te fanotios. 


« Baak of ite work lies. a Leng hiatory hil ‘Serget velection. Owing in 
_ part to their lose proxiaity to ‘the Gernan-teninated Continent ef farape 
. end to their extreme valnerabil ity in event ef var, ‘the Dritied hed, 
_ eines 1923, bean a work onalyning the industries of potential onenion 
‘ with oe view to poseidie strategic dombardment. Theiy approach was eud- 
( atemtially the seme as that) of the GOA vith one exception, nasely their 
an : emphasie 0: on the bombing. of areas rather than of individual installations, 


Just as the Aner ian onalyate had their method sheped by their operational 
doctrine, 20 ‘the: Britten were infinencea w theire. British ee 


were not, however, unavare of the virtess of attooks om key oF on s0~gtlied 


o 


bai 


Mvatie-asen! ininatelee, 4 paper ‘yrepeeet w the Airy Ministry in daly 
1USY eailes abtenticn te ihe valte of these reatricted objectives. * 


- there ware, 18 sald, “vitel spots in induatey as well as in the buisn 


vody,* Wat Lt varned that these would probably be voll queried by aataral 


|  @iyeamstances or ly artifies. in addition “thave are... many alterne- 
| Alve manafastuying prosessen, and the sensfacture of an escentiol oannetity 
- Ae frequently alreedy wader taken ev ean readily be started in many differ- 
. ant factories, particularly in. sountries waieh have made a deep stady of 
| saeie {ntuatrial esonsay ond have organised their industyy to most notera 


war conditions." Aven atten, on the other hand, 


de not intended to iuply an jndivcrisinate oun bavien of projeetiles 
over the whele or any part /Of a specific sate re | 
the eontrary, there vill be definite ob the afen dteolt- 
nor@aliy oeneieting of indvatrial porkstigede Lat oe + Gonatitute © 

tie Ghief vital apotn of vee futustri al | 


Bespite a continued will Saznene to emauidar the destreetion ex winiie 
industries vital to. Gorman front-line strength, tre Britian, in omphonioe 


Ang area atten, lata & basis for barges selectiea whit. ah ooald not easly. 


accommodate uo fores devoted to the. attack of preaision objectives, Just 


"ag the RAF plan of abtask differed from that of the Anerioan, the Sndues 
trial intelligescs compiled ty Britien analysts wae Likely to differ qual-— 


isatively from that demanded dy the usar, Daring ‘the period when the 


AGF vas planning its day bombing danpaign against Germany, and during the 
‘garlior wonthe of that campaign, the awerious fore seventies for Ate ten 
get planning largely om British inteLigence sources. But it was imei | 


Sable that sequer or later, it woule have ro make ite own analy oie of 


“* German industry conducted specifically fer its ew parposes. 
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The pioneer agency in this endeavor waa the Target Information 
Seation, AC/aS A~z.** ‘By the summsr of 1942 it was being oalled on 
to an increasing extent for advice regarding the projected bombing 
prograa. It found itself with a great zass of factual data concern~ 
ing German industry, |but without any rational system of selection. 
It therefore set out|to compile a series of studies of specific 
industrial eysteas which would get to the heart of the problem of 
target selection. <gughly speazing, those: Air Zatimates, as they 


‘were called, begen by establishing the importance of the industry 


in question to the enemy war machine as a whole. Then followed de- 
talled statements of the enemy's winimua requirenents in that field, 
and of the available ijsupply. the industry was then analysed with 
regard to its vulnerability to air attack, and an estinate was made 
of the tine necessary before deatruction from bombing would besome 
effective in reducing fighting strength. *® 

Ons of the aost difficult points to establish was the relationship 
between ainiaum requirements end supply. ‘there was a tendency on the 
part of many industrislists consulted to think in terns of supply 
alone, assusing that supply was generally determined by requirements 
end that it would therefore reflect requirements with some degree of 
accuracy. U. S. railway experts, for instance, when asked how much 
reduction in railway facilities the comtry could stand and still 
keep its ernies effectively deployed, replied that J. S. railway 
capacity was already strained and that any reduotion would have a — 
serious effect. 3ut apparent requirements and ainieue requlrenents 
were often two different things: and on further study it was 


a 
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estimated that * reduation of alawet tae baiyd of uw. 8. railvey conte ve 
absorbed vitheat impairing the wer effort a a Aanlzete of German vail 
traneportadion eenvineed he alr analyats thet me effect om German fighting 
ebinity ould do expected vatil aig of rail featiitios hat. been Aeotrayed. 
Similarly 48 wes estinated that other Gernan industries, no matter hey vite) 


(te the war effort, were Lene Sight than had generally deen theaght, 


The Airy Retinates, by Deceuber 1942, hed become the endjoct of gon 


a siderable Giseusaion, To seme observers thay seqned to amask of defection; 


to others they indicated 0 need for stil} mows somsontrated effort akong 
the sane lines, In etthar ouse thay. sontri bated t¢ @ mounting concern in 
the air Staff regerding the problen of target selection in Barope, Alse 


aontributing was the controveray over (Ad BH43, That decuness, saseatialiy 


a statenend of U. 8. air xoqulveneate, bed, 10 wila de reealies, heen bullt 
around the soneept of s ay stonatic denbardnent of Gorman war ‘Antuatey. it 


hed come nearey thea ony doeument hitherte. eodsoed in AAP Mesdquartere a, 


being a eouprohensive houbardsentd plan: saf insofar as it attempted. to 


Kame enah feasible target ia the najer tadustrial eyetens ant te estinate 


acwording te « vyatienal, if sonevhas theoretient, metned the alse ef foree 
required to dastrey the odjectives, it represented a step forward in the 
direstion of ayetonatic target selection. Dut 10 hed bean sompleted in Sep~ 
tender, before the other offerte ef a-2 hao gene for ancagh to provide the 


 «aystematio tedy of industrial Lateliigence eonsi dered neseseary fer that sort 
. OF atady, and 1% suffered ¥rea the inchoate state of target infornation pre- | 


Voiling at that tine, A¥PD-42 was under disevssion ef the highest level 
during moat ef the fall of 1942, end as the disenesions progvesced its Lint- 
tations ia the direction of target analysie besane the mere apparent. 47 
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on 9 December 1942, General Arnold signed a direotive requiring 
Col. Byron %. Gates, AC/AS Management Control, 

to have the group of operational analyste under your juris- 

diction prepare and eubuit to me « report analyzing the rate 

of progressive deterioration that sheuld be anticipated in 

the Jerman war effort as a result of the inoreasing air 

operations we are prepared to employ against ita austaining 

-eourees. This etudy should result in as accurate an estiuate 
as can be arrived at as to the date when this deterioration 
. will have progressed to a point to permit a successful inva- 

sion of Festern =Zurope. 
At the tine no such group exieted except in akeleton organisation, 
but Colonel Gates was mithorised to create one and to deputise ser- 
vice and civilian personnel for the purpose, 49 

ddganwhile in certain quarters, notably at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, 4. J., civilian interest had been aroused 
in the problem of target selection. And there was sons talk to the 
effect that ateff officers in Headquarters, AAP did not have the time 
to devote to long-range strategic air planning; nor was that « type 
of eotivity for which  # regular aray career was considered to provide 
the best preparation.50 The resulting comaittee accordingly cane 
to be formed in part of civilians. In addition to "lihu oot, Jr., 
Thomas %. Lamont,®1 and “dward Wd. Yarle, who served as independent 
members, Fowler Hamilton was called in to represent the Board of 
Eeonomic Narfare, and|idward 5. Mason to revresent the office of 
Strategic Serviees. The rest of the group consisted of Col. jdgar 
2, Sorensen, AC/AS A-2; Lt. Col. Naloolm ¥. toss, Chief of Target 
Information Seotion, 4-2; Lt. Col, Thomas G. Lanphier, representing 
G2; and Col, Guido A. Perera and Lt. Col. W. Sarton Leach, both 


from Management Control. Colonel Gates aoted as chairman. 
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Originally called the Advisory Committee on “oubardment, this group 
game to be known az the Coanittes of Operations Analysts.>* 
| Administratively speaking, the creation of the COA was an iapor~ 
tant step, because for the first time in the U. 5. it made the assial~ 
lation of industrial iatelligense Cau aticer many sources and the 
analysis of that dnfermation for the purposes of air target selection 
clearly the responsibility of a single agency, ‘+t also did « useful 
aorvice by removing the task of target selection from ordinary mili- 
tary channels and planing it where it sould be performed free fron 
the restristions inherent in relatively obscure staff work. 
Subsomaittecs were delegated to atudy each pertinent German in- 
dustrial system. afuoh of the initial work consisted of bringing up 
to date, cheoking, ari supplementing wherever possible the work al~ 
ready done in A-2 and in the various government agencies.°5 the 
sources of information tapped by the COA subcomalttees were many aad 
varied and included racords provided by the War Departaent, OSS, OFM, 
APB, ONI, OSRD, the Sureau of Foreign and “omestic Commerce, the 
Department of Justice, and the Utate on Treasury Departments. The 
British inietry of Economie harfare, the Air dinietry, and the iar 
continued to provide valuable date.5¢ Late in J anuary 1943 four 
members of the CO“ flew to Cogland where they compared notes with 
the Sritish agencies and also with heb of the Eighth Air Force and 
the aonomiec Sarfare Civision of the American ‘mbassy, both of whioh 
had been working on target information in the theater. 59 Aasuning 
that the industrial system in one highly industrialised country would 
be essentially similar |to that of any other highly industrialiseé 
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gountry, the COA paid close attention to the organization and physical 
characteriatios of aypropriate U. ©. industries. “nd much of their 
information came from qualified experts in private industry .58 ‘By 


Haroh 1948 special studies had been outpleted, or were nearing com 


pletion, on 19 Veruan war industries. 

On the eth of that wonth the COA reported its findings to General 
aynold. The directive of 9 December 1942 under which the conalttee 
had operated had specified that it determine as nearly as possible 
the date upon which the sustaining souroes of Kestern Axis military 
strength might be sojreduced through aerial bomberdnent as to perait 
an invasion of the Continent. ‘his the committes declared itself 
unable to do for two reasons: first, it could not forecast with any 
degree of certainty the air forces which would be available, and, 
second, that the operational experience of the Sizhth Air Force to 
dats formed an inadequate basis for conclusions as to accuracy, attri- 
tion, and sertain other operational factors affecting such a propo~ 
sition, It did, however, present certain important conclusions. Cone 
cerning target selection it deolareds®? 

It is better to;cause a high dezree of destruction in a few 

really essential industries or services than to cause a small 

degree of destruction in many industries. esults are ounule- 
tive and the plen once adopted should be adhered to with re- 
lentless determination. 
Voncerning the projested bomber offensive, it made two pronouncements: 
(1) The destrustion and continued neutralisation of some sixty 
targote would gravely impair and might peralyse the Nesters 
Axia war effort. there are several coabinations of targets 


fram among! the industries studied which might achieve this 
result. 


‘ 


3 
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(2) In view of the ability of adequate and properly utilised 
air power to fapair the industrial sources of the eneny's 
military etrength, only the most vital considerations 
should bo peraitted to delay or divert the application of 
an adequate air striking force to thia task. 


it stressed the need for cotisuing sffort in the analysis of | 
target information, and for continuing close cooperation between 


Sratish and anerioan agencies in that regerd. It further recommen- 


ded that, since operational factors such as weather and the diaposi~ 
tion of the enexy,|cnown only to commanders in the theater, played 
often a decisive part in shoosing particular targets, and since the 
cighth Air Force was aware of and in agresment with the grinciples 
of turget seleotion set forth by the COA, the current aseleotion of 
specific objectives be left te the responsible authorities in 
Pngland, subject only to such directions as might be called for by 


- broad strategic considerations. 


ror reasons of security the committee refrained fros drewing up 
a formal priority list of target systema. Sut it is clear from ‘he 
arguaents preseated that the systema were lieted in desoending order 
of yreferense, and there ia reaso. to believe that the oousittes 
did #0 as a result of @ policy informally agreed upon between the 
prinespal parties jooncerned.°8 

First on the list came the Jeruen aircraft industry. It was 
fully appreciated [that an early attack on that system would be es - 
tial to the success of later bombardeent operations. The force of 
this argument had )been generally admitted ever sinoe the GA: had 


begun to react effectively to the daylight operations of the Lighth. 
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It was estimated with sone dezree of asceeeay that, although 
fighter production had deen given oreference by the Germans, wastage 
and production in that industry were delicately balanced. Jut a 


diversity of opinion existed, both in the U. 3. and in (ngland, as 


, whether the attask should be directed primarily against fighter | 


assendly plants or against fighter engine plants. The sroponenta of 
the attaek on the former argued that, since the current ratio of 
Jerman winciecwieins fighter strength to monthly production was three 
to one, the Jerman tighter force was having to recreate itself froa 
fighter asseably lines every three aonths. Destruction of seven 
assoubly plants, even if the enemy could repair the demage at the end 
af one month, would have to be repeated but twice to eliuinate sub- 
stentially Sermag strength in Aingiecetgine fighters. if five sep- 
arate component erecting shops werdincluded in this attack, produstion 
could be curtailed |for approximately six months owing to the destruc 
tion ef intricate jigs end other hard-to-replece sachinery. Pro~ | 
ponents of attack on fighter engine plants pointed, however, to the 
recuperability of final asseably plants unlesa extensive damage were 
done to both assembly sheds and component erecting shops. Om the 
other hand, engine assembly plants were believed to require six months 
or uore for full recuperation; and an attack on them would strike et 
replacements needed for operational aireraft. Jut 1t was conceded 
thet, on the basis) of duerioan exserience, the time-lag between the 
completion of an engine and final asseably of a finished atroraft 
varied from ome month to six weeks, during which time sosething over 


500 eneay fighters! could be produced. This question of time, im 


@ 
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addition to the fact that engine plats constituted souewhat less 
vulnerable targets than final assembly plants, topears to have been 
given greet if not decisive weight. For, although the COA recommended » 
bonbing all of 22 targets consisting of final assembly slants, com- 
ponent erecting plants, and engine asseably plants as part of a eingle 
target systes, the! first te estegorios were clearly given precedsnce 
over the last. 411 but one of these 22 targets lay within 400 to 

GOO miles from London, and together they were eatinated to account 

for over 90 per cent of single-engine production. , 

"It 48 difficult to determine whether an attack on airoraft 
cogines would have been sreferable to that delivered agninet air~ 
frames," the report, of the Stratertec Gombing Survey declared in 
1945. Considerable Setnaw ousians however, held that it would 
have, and recent inveatization of Geruan airoraft industry indicates 
thet, although the icepacity of the industry 2s a whole during tae | 
first years of the war waa nore than adequate, leas excas# onpeoity 
existed in engines (than in airtranes.© | 

Next to fighter siroreft, and closely related to their manufac- + 


ture, came ball bearings. Sn the basis of American experience as 


well as according to 3ritish opinion, it was argued that ball bearings 


represented a potential bottlenest: in Sermsn industry, especially ia 
the sasatio ire of war materiel. It was the belief of both sritish 
and 4nerioan ecunouic authorities that stocking of ball bearings | 
waa not practicable and had not in fact taxcen glace. It was believed 
that only the larger plants were capable of mains a full line of 


ball bearings and that smaller plants concentrated on specialised” 


types. furthermore, the schweinfurt plents alone were correetly 
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' pepated to manufacture in the neighborhood of one-half of tha total 


Axis production, thus offering « peculiarly concentrated target within 
practicable flying range. ‘hile the effeot on enexy front-line 

strensth would not be imeediate, the intrest effect would, it was 

felt, be great and pervasive, touching eventually all hich-specd equip~ 
ment. This effect could not be timed accurately, but it wae believed 
that it would begin to be felt within one month. ‘Subsequent intelli- 
gence indicates that the counittee sonewhat overestimated the vulnerabil~ 
ity of ball-bearing plants and underestimated the feasibility of 


effecting econoates in the use of bearings, possibly also of stocking 


Petroleum was given third place. Germany's o11 pesition was + 
A ouhty Gaunt devas 45 be /axteeumiy: Glahk, Geach dot quite en tight 
as it later turned out to have been.52 It was pointed out that crude 
o11 represented two-thirds of available Axis oii supplies, of which 
erude supplies 60 per cent were produced in ae area of Rumania 
and the rest widely dispersed in suall amounts in other Axis countries. 
The remaining third of; the Axis ofl cane. fron synthetic products, of 
which 89 ver cont was believed to emanate from 15 BSerrius hydrogea-— 
tion plants, and the rest fro» numerous Washentteapeak plants. The 
comaittee estinated that destruction of the 15 hydrogenation plants 
would deprive Jerasny df about one-fourth of her available petroleum 
sources, including two-thirds of her existing production of aviation | 
gasoline, Nesort to stocks, substitutes, wad ‘working inventories 
could probably not delay the full effeot of their destruction for more 


than four months. Although strongly constructed, they were believed 
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wulosrable to air attuok and diffieult to reconstruct. If, in addi- 
tion to the hydrogeustion plants, some 26 refineries were also des- 
troyed, sujlies of ootroleum products would bs out 99 ver cent, with 
obviously disastrous consey.ences to the Jerman war effort. | 

O41 wes thus considered an incortant target. Sut it was not 
given the high place that the wisdos derived from later events indl- 
cates that it should have. The COA anhease to heve felt that Gemsany 
controlled enouph stand-by refining canaeity to cushion the bunediate 
shook of bhoabing and to delay the effect on front-line atrength beyond 
tne voint atece tas aorial effort would be immediately profitedie.63 
The comittee wae apvarently handicacsed here, more than in coat ine 
stances, b- lack of adequate intelligence deta. I+ underestimated 
the importence of synthetic sroduction; and it gave little attention 
to the close techniosl! intogration of beth plsdgenutton ant Pi soher~ 
Tropach synthetie of] plants with the gheatonl induetry, especially 
that part of it producing explosives and synthetic rubber. 

The COA report gave fourth place to grinding wheels and crude 
abrariver. In doing so it reflected, as in the anslysis of the uoa- 
friction beariay, industry, the Souiliten'e precesupation with bottie- 
nace in enemy industry. The resort desonstrated the essential pert 
ployed by grindin? wheels in the «snvfacture of inmsmerable motallie 
parta for war equipment. It pointed out thet wheels were rapidly cone | 
suned, there war uo substitute for thea, they were difficult to stock, 
and they were oroduced in wilnerable installations. Crude abrasives 


sould be attacked in onder to heichten the effeet of attask on the 
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grinding wheel industry, but the relative invulnerability and recuper~ 


ability of that industry made it a less attractive target than the 


| grinding wheel factories. 


Hext cams nonferrous setals: copper, aluminum, and sinc. Although 
neither aluninum nor low-grade sino production was considered a high 
priority target, it was believed that something could be said for 
attacking copper mines and eueltera and alumina-producing plants {n _ 
view of their importance in war production. It was aduitted that the 
use of these metale igy too deep in the esonomle process to warrant 
priority attention. onetheless, the induatry was believed, probably 
sotewhat optinigtically, to be very tight and the destruction of key 
factories feacible.°° 

1t is wery possible, ae the U. 8. Strategic Joubing Survey con- 
cluded, that the synthetio rubber industry might profitably have been 
given attention earlier in the war. That the COA gave it only sixth 
place is in fact a by-product of its failure to appreciate fully the 
close interdependence of synthetio rubber and synthetic of] plants. 
Hed it been reoognized,: for exauple, that the former depended largely 
on the latter for hydrogen, both might have been elevated jointly to 
a higher priority.66 ‘The committee also overestinated the probable 
anount of plookade-running the Germans would be able te conduct in 


order to import rubber supplies. Importe during the war appear to 


have been negligible, and Geraany wae consequently thrown back almost 


_ completely on three large and one small synthetic plants for her re- 


quirements.°7 The value of this target systea, as contemplated by 
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the COA, while high in terms of concentration aud vulnerability and 
in view of the inadequacy of acbile atoeks, depended entirely upon 
the success of blockade-rumning, which was eatimated to contribute, 
together with the reclamation of sorap, approximately one-third of 
Geraony's rubber supplies. It was believed that destruction of ten 
tire plants, whigh were susceptible to incendiary attack, would more 
tomedi ately denage the eneay position than the destruction of the two 
major synthetio planta. | | 
Hhen it came to subsarines, which it placed seventh, the C2A 
expressed profound misgivings concerning the resuits to be expected 
fron combardment either or operating bases or vonstruction yards. Cone 
struction yards had for some tise been considered both by Auerican and 
Uvitisn authorities to, oe targets of doubtful value. Admitting that 


| complete and simultmneous destruction of all 19 yards in Germany and 


three less important ones ia lialy would probably delay by at least 
1S wonths the launching of any new U-boats, and that coat important 


components were wade in those yards, tne comittes argued that the 


| quick reougerative oapecity and large facilities available would alai- 


mize the effects of anything other than s devastation attack on the | 
industry as a whole, auc that sven suca complete destruction would 
not reduce the operating U-boat fleet for approxiastely one your. 
The five operating, bases clong the “rench soast offered not much more 
GNOVUFOZeBONE. - they hed becn attacked et an increasing rate since 
Getober 1942 in the uopy that repair and refitting work wight be 


slowed up and the number of operating U~boatea consequently be reduced. 


But evidence on this point, though admitted to be by. no means coaplete, 


at 


a 
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| wae considered to be of an essentially ineonelusive nature. It appears, 


therefore, that the committee was well on the way toward the healthy 
ekeptioian regarding the bombing of sutmarine installations which 
by the end of the year had beoore very marked and which has since 
been amply confirmed vy Serman records .°? 

In ninth and tenth place came respestively ailitery motor trans- 
port vehicles and the |transportation systea in general. On the face 
of it, motor transport vehicles seened to offer a fairly profitable 


target, for supply was estiuated to fall considerably short of aili- 


tery requirements, and 85 to 90 per cent of the truck production was 
belisved concentrated in seven plants. It now appears that, if a 
concentrated attack had been planned on of] and rubber, motor trans- 
port vehicles might well have been ignored as a separate objective,’ 
Ae for rail end water transport, the comittes labored undsr no 111u- 
sious whatsoever. Without for a moment minimising the vital ispor- 


tence of transport facilities to the entire enemy war economy, it 


iaaintained thet linited and soattered attacks upon transport targets 


would he of little consequence because the recuperative powers and 
flexibility of thet systen peraitted rapid and successful readjust- 
mont. There were, it stated, no key or isolated traneport targets 

the deatrustion of which would be decisive. An attack would have to 
be widespread and sustained; and at that time the committees was unwill- 
ing to think in terns of sass attack or of attack on any but the wet 
sonoentrated industries. Although the bombing of transportation has 
since been recognized as of deolsive importance in the defeat of the 
Axis, ’) it te very probable that ite effectiveness could not have hegh 
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realised until « sufficient force had been built up to make the nee: 
eesarily heavy and ubiquitous attack feasible, and until it was pos- 
sible to take immediate advantage of a generally disorganized trans- 
port system by decisive ground action. | 

Owing to the lange nwaber of seks batteries in Axis curope, coking 
plants were not considered a suitable target syaten, despite their 
wulnerability and the undoubtedly basic importance of coke production 
in a number of critical industries. tron and steel recoived still 
less favorable consideration. Wisely enough, in the light of later 
investigation, 72 the SOA considered that the #estern Axis position 
with respect to stecl: was venerally strong and that the destruction 
of even one-half of the steel-producing plants would have little effect 
on the military effort over a period of one year. Such plants were, 
moreover, relatively invulnerable to attack on ansount of the rugged- 
ness of their construstion and ieitemaak? wen the production of 
high-grade alloy steels, which was at onee more oritical and acre 
vulnerable than that of ordinary steel, was believed to involve enough 
potential alternate facilities to insure a substantial time-laz 
between destruction and effect on front-line strength. 

téiachine tools eos sonsidered generally to lie too deep in the 
induatrial process to consti tute hizh-priority targets as long as the 
industries they supsonted were in opsration. . Tools required for new 
or changed types of final product might, however, become critical | 
items. The destruction of 12 selected plente, it was stated, would 


reduce machine-tool replacement capacity by 40 per cent, with effeets 
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that would eventually be felt throughout Axts war industry. Although 
the machine-tool industry was only pleced twelfth on the list, the 
fact that 1t was given consideration at all betrays a faulty under~ 
atending of that Laduatry as carried on in Germany. At this point 

the aseuaption of easontial eiallarity between industrial processes 

n Germany and the U. S. proved misleading. ~“erman manufacturere hed 
an entirely different conception of the use of aachine toole than did 
their counterparts in America, where rapid turnover of plent inventory 
and a tendency toward early obsolesconce in mschine-tool types generally 
discouraged tho acoumlation of large replacement stocks. In Gereaty, 


where machine tools wore treated as long-term investaente, the industry 


had managed to build up a comfortable reserve, leaving excess producing 
capacity in the fera of plants at one tine devoted to manufseturing 
for export. Shat might have been the case had machine tools been 
attacked systenatically is hard to say, but the fact romaine that at 
no time did Jerman industry as a whole come bas Soca near r being short 
of machine tools'.7% 

A eurious ojaission in the list of high-priority targets was the WK 
glectrie power isan: It was recognised, of course, that industry 
in modern Germany was largely dependent on electrical energy fer oon~ 
tinued operations. fut it was believed that in elaost no instanes 
was any single industry dependent on one electric generating plant. — 
Rather thoy depended upon a network which pooled the greater part of 
the electrical energy within an ares. It wae considered that ty des~ 
troying 32 targets in the Rhine~fuhr area, for exanple, heavy industry 
in that area could be in large part eliminated. Sut an attact on the 
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power industry as a whole waa felt to be of questionable walidity. 
Equally questionable wes the vulnerability of electrical power plants 
to aerial bosbing, | judzing from Sritieh experience during the "biits." 

Tt is easy for the observer after the fact, equipped with winden 
that the knowledge of acbanquent wventa alone can confer, ‘to oritioelse 
conclusions arrived at without any such asaistansc. But the failure 
of the Allies to attack German electric power and the failure of the 
COA to recomacnd 4t both stea from # lack not of presoleuce bat of 
adequate information regarding the situation as it currently prevalled-- 
a distinetion of the utmost importmoe in an historical study of this 
sort. It now appearea thet the Cersens theaselves wore constantly 
oonserned about the Limitetions of their so-called grid system, the 
difficulty of adding capacity, the relationshiy of curtailnent and 
shortage of electric energy to preduction leases in industry as © 
whole, and, above all, the danger that the Allied command would dis- 
cover the extrene vulnerability of their electric power industry. 
The U. &. Strategio Sombing Survey sumed up the situation by saying 
that, in the state of oritical shortage in which industry found itself, 
any lows of production in electric powor would have direotly affected | 
enaential wer production, a fact which the Geruens thoaselves readily 
admitted,74 

2leotrical equipment, optiosl precieion instruments, food produo- 
tion, and antiairoraft and antitank machinery were treated by the COA, 
for good and sufficient reasons, as of little significanve in the boabd- 
ing program. But the chemical industry, and in particular the nitroges 
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industry, received equally scant recommendation. Separate studies 
had been prapared on severe] aspects of that complex, nassly oa coke, 


synthetic of1, synthetio rubber, and nitrogen. Anelyses of the pro- 
- duption of explosives and other chemical products were not separately | 


undertaken, sither because of the known availability of aubstitute 
products, the number and dispersion of plants, the existence of large 
amounts of excess eapaoity, or the fact that the product had only en 
indirect relationship toward military activity. The COA's views on 
aia, rubber, and ofl] have already been canvassed. Adudttedly nitro@ 
gon was important to Axis military effort in the fields of explosives, 
synthetic oi}, and fertiliser. But only eight ger cent of nitrogen 


predustion was believed used in the manufacture of explosives. And, 


although it was estimated that 42 per cent was devoted to aynthetic 


oil preduction, and that if 21 principal aitrogen plants wore. destroyed 
the effect would be felt in the of] industry within three months, 20 
attempt appeara to have been made to correlate the two for the pure 
poses of strategic destruction. 

The COA wasjin thie instance again handicapped by « faulty uader- 
atending of the Yerman chemloal industry. Synthetio rubber, synthetic 
oil, nitrogen, methanol, and other important chenleals formed inter- 
dependent parts of a single industrial complex, The production of 
oitrogen and methanol, both of extreme significance in the asnufacture 
of explosives,wis heavily concentrated in synthetio of] plants. As 
it hapoened, the attack on synthetic ofl, when it finally comme, in 


fact succeeded in producing, as a fortuitous by-product, « merked 
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drop in the production of nitregen, which in turn coatributed to the 
shortege of explosives experienced by the Kehrmaoht in the closing 
oempeigns of the war. the nitrogen industry, according to the Strate- 
gic Yonbing Survey, possessed “all the qualifications to have been a 
primary bombing target." Hot only was nitrogen eakential, but there 
were no possible substitutes for it, and most of ite production was 
“unusually contentrated” in a few plante. Horeover, an attack on it 
would also have been an attack on the synthetic oil industry, It 
therefore appears thet, had the interdependence of the synthetic sil, 
the synthetic rubber, end the principal cheatcal industries been folly 
appreciated, they sight al] have been subject to early and cencentrated 
attack with mich profit to the Allied cause.75 
Qm 23 March 1948 the COA report, after being favorably considered 
by General Arnold's Advisory vouncil, was aent to the 0. 4. fer 
coordination with the Sritish authorities and the iAghtn Air Feeoe.76 
Qn 3 April the Winketry of Soanomic “arfare resorted its oonclisionss 
Ke are in substantial or Sloss agreesent with the Committee in 
the opiniones mhich they express in their covering letter, insofar 
as these are within our province; and with their conclusions on 
the following clauses of targeta:~ Alroraft, Sal] 3earings, 
“etroleun, Non-Perrous detals, SZBENA SEE Rubber and Tyres, 
Transportation, Subnerines. 
Q%& the others the MEF spokesman, Wr. C. %. Vickers, expressed some 
reservations. Several, he said, “appear to have been based on what we 
regerd as a sonewhet superficial exemination of the eneny'’s sosttion 
and show a certain divergence of opinion between ue on questions of 
fact, which we are already in process of trying to rezonoile by fiie- 
cussion here end in Washington.” Yut, he added, these divergencies | 
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mattered little because they related to industries whieh neither agency 
considered as likely candidates for adoption as primary targets. On 
three points only was there significant disagresnemt. the WENY took 

a less optinistio view than the COA of the damage an attack on grinding 
wheel factories eould inflict on Axis industry, end based its argusent 
mainly on the largo nwaber of plants and the probable existence of con= 
siderable stocks. In the second place it advocated cleser study of the 
possibilitios of attacking aajor transport and aircraft facilities by 
way of selected internal-coubustion engine coapenents and accesseries. 
Finally the uw polievad the possibilities of affecting alroraft pro- 
auotion through attack on propeller factories worthy of further investl- 
gation. “It he interesting to note in passing that on the subjest of | 
nitrogen, the <ii was even lesa enthusiastic than the COA, claining 
tnet seas 20 per gent of enemy producing capacity was at the time | 
lying idle.?? 

Like the UZ%, the cighth Air Foroe declared itself in substemtial 
azreement with the COA report. ’® But it is not clear from available 
documents how that; ee fas received by other British agencies. 3ufe 
fice it therofore|to say that on the basis of the COA report—-and on 
the advice of the/Mii, the dritian Air Staff, end the Eighth Air 
Force-9a final list of primary objectives was dram up consisting of 
76 targets in six systema arranged as follows in order of prierity:’? 

submarine construction yards and bases 

German aircraft icdustry 

Sali bearings 

O11 


Synthetic rubber end tires 
hidlitery transport vehicles 
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It will be notioed that grinding wheels and abrasives and the non- 


- ferrous metal industry, given respectively fourth and fifth place 


in the COA report, were deleted from the final list of primary objec~ 
tives, no doubt on the advice of the dritish. Un what specivic ) 
grounds subserines retained the priority given then at Casablanca 

is not apparent frou the doguments at hand; but it is safe to assume 


that the problem of shipping in the Atlantic convoy lanes, waich had 


reached a climax in April, had forced the issue. Otherwise there 


appsars to have been ganeral unanimity of opinion. ‘oncerning Jerman 
fichter alroraft, aspeoially, the Sritiah Air Steff agreed heartily, 
urgicg, indeed, not only an attack on the single-engine fighter industry 
but on all fighters. In a paper dsted 9 April 1t argued that all. 
Sritigh and American bosbardment forces should, in the firat stages 

of the proposed offensive at least, be conosntrated ageinuest the GAF, 


esveoially the fighter force, to the eiclusion of all other objectives. 


Yor, it asintained, 0 


The sost formidable weavon being used by the anesy today against 
our boaber offfensive is his Fighter Porce--his single engined 
fighters by day and bie twin engined fighters by night--and the 
elimination or serious depletion of this foros would be the 
greatest contribution to the furtherance of tae joint heavy 
bomber offensive of the RAM and AAP, 

. After the principal target systeme had been determined, there 
remained to be elaborated an operating plan to actomplish the des- 
truction of the 75 specific objectives of which those aystems consisted. 
Yor this surpose Generel “aker appointed a committees conposed of Gen- 
eral Haneell, Gengral Anderson, and plens personnel of the USAAF, RAF, 


and tighth Air Force. The committee's task was to decide, in the 
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“Uight of operating experience, what force of planes would be required. 
to do the job and what @hronolegical order of attack against the ix 
target systens would eis best use of the increasing forces being made 
available. thie operational plan, together with the Dist of targets, 
became knom as the “Plan for the Combined Bouber Offensive from the 
United Kingdon," or, more briefly, the CBO Plan. It received "un 
qualified endorsement" by the Commanding General, ETOUSA, the Chief 
of Air stat, RAP, and the Air Officer Coomanding-in-Chief, Rar er 
Coumand.** rate an April General taker brought the plan to Washington. °* 
; (It was r comprehensive and impressive report which Baker presented 
to the JCS en 29 Apria 1903.09 In order to accomplieh the sission of 
the bouber offensive|as set forth at Casablanca the plan provided fer 
the neutralisation of @ given percentage of each industrial ayaten 
agreed upon. Destruction of the submarine building yards selected 
would reduce eurrent | submarine construetion by 8&9 per cent. Destruc~ 
tion of 43 per cent of German fighter capacity and 65 per cent of 
German bomber ‘production was provided for. Of the ball-bearing pro- 
duction, 76 per cent) could be elininated by destroying the targets 
selected. The attack en ef] ws made clearly contingent upon certain 
already planned attacks against Peesti from the Mediterranean. should 
that effert succesd,| it would then, but only then, be necessary te 
attack the oil installations in the Ruhr in erder to expleit the advan- 
tage gained in Rumania. Together these attacks would escount for 48 
_ per cent of Germany's of] production. Provision was next made for 
deatreying $0 per cent of the eynthetic rubber capacity and nearly all 
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Of the tive predustion of Auic ‘nieee: Finally, the olLindnat Lon of 


aves. selected plants produaing ailitery transport aul simaret venieles 
should hee o conciéarable, theagh nob reniily measurable, offset on 
eneay etrength. | The qumlative effect ef the destruction ef tha tar- 
gets coapristag the ayetens Just Lieted will fatally weeken the capacity 


 @f the German people fer arned. resintenes.© QuD. 


Bat ‘there was one overriding sonsideration whieh the plesners 


deghared vould, Semporarity at donat, alter this orter of priority. phe 


The CRO vlan warash thet the Gernms, veocgsisiag the valnerabiiity 
af: shots vital indactrios, were rapidly tacrensing the strength of 
their fighter defenses, especially en the Voutern Freat, The Geran 
fighters ware taking. eonntent $eii of Allied Doabing forces deth ty 
dey amd by night, “nol only in toras of combat Levees was more. pee | 
in teras of retased tastioni offieieacy." If taeir meander vers maber- 


Ally ineressed, "10 is quite cmectvadle thet they ovald make car — 
daylight vending mprefltatle wd. perhaps oor sight vonding veo,8 
3 for thie reaeen, the plan soneluded, with sere Toree then clerity, 


"German fighter otreagth mast ve eensidered .) Tatarashinte eojee 
Vive second to none te priority. «*4 | 

Ae finally dotornineé, target prievity in eee om Plea steed sal 
forieve: 


a Intermediate oe 
German fighter etreagth, 
(a) Primety. objeatives: 


Fle apehrecac ee ae COE oS : 
one remainder of the Garnen aireragt indenter, 


dell Dearings. 
< titer attedke ogntnet Pleeati fvon ik 
orranean). 


| mane “a 


; aa 4 
€ - (onatianed ae p- 295) aor 


(a subhab svicathvns in evder of prtortiyt 
Rynthetic rubber and tives. | 
military moter Sranspert vehicles. 


it te not the province of this study te evaluate the O80 in terms 


| of positive rewalts, Bat later wvents ant sudenqueatiy: acquired tn 
iad formation oaat on. the planaing phase * degree of Light the iapiieations 


of whieh seanet at this point be entirely ignored. Thi is eapeotally 


trae with regard to Verges seleotion, Generally wpeaking the veuber 
7 offensive easeseded, nm is, Shaverere, nota Waeties of explaining 
. any feilere in attaining wlbinate @djectives. But it now appears 


that over-all target, selection might. in a few instances have been 


“Amproved. ant the vending fores have been. utilised nore effectively. . 
" Rootrie power might vell. have deen given a high priority. Nonfvietion 

. dearings might vell have been seeurtet % lewer potas ity, Probably | 
nore important then. either the inelanten of vearings or the exelasion 


of elestris power was ‘the fatlere to ooneentyate at an earlier date 


7 on oil end te sppreciate the vitel interdependence af aynthetic ofl, 

2. aynthetic rabber, nitrogen, ond. ether slenents in the vast eheaical. 

“qoaplen, Subnarine fustadlations received ne doubs an undue veight 
af Donde, Bas in that ease the chodge vas dictated aot by industrial — 


analysie bus hy what vas. felt. to be atrategte acesnity. te attaek 


, on transportation, when At anne, was deaisive, vas it in probable 

" $hab 40 conld not have been waderteken directly ab an earlier dete 
) WAthOUS Overwhelming foree and uooyhste soucentzatian of uffert. 18 
must De renawbered, jet coures, that eontingent factors of a parely — 


operational nature whieh eould not have heen foreseen affected the 


a results of the. offensive, bined dey vouber Teves, for commie al mt 


oo 
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' built up ao rapidly as hed been planned, a fact which aade it impossible 


to strike the bail~bearing industry as rapidly and decisively as had 
been anticipated. The CBO Plan had made it very clear that a successful | 
initial attack on thet industry would demand the iamediate concentra 
tion of effort on the remaining eleuente of that system in order to 
exploit the initial wuccess, The fact renaina, however, that the final 


. choos of targets in April of 1943 did not correspond in every respect | 


to the points of moet extreme vulnerability in the German war economy. 
_ Waa, then, the usthed of industriel analysis, in this instance . 

Identified especially with the COA, an effective instrument for the. 

‘appreieal of strategic objectives? Did it. result dn a more penstre-: 


ting shoice of target aystess than had hitherto been achieved? It may 
‘be instructive before answering these questions to exanine eane of the 


priority iiste which had been draw: up by U. &. agencies (Sritien | 
examples are not available) prior to the work of the COA. 
AWPD-1, prepared in AAP Headquarters and dated 12 Auguet 2941, had 


"envisaged & strategic. bonbardment attack on Geren industry by an Anan 


4can bomber force antl arranged the industrial syetene in the following 
order of priority: ©? 
_ Bleetric power 
Transportation 
O41 and petroleum supplies 
The morale of the German. popajation 


Asa possible Nintermediate" objective, the acconplishuent ef which 


night be essential to ‘the destruction of the above target systens, the 
German Air Force would have to be neutralised by attacks on air bases, 


aivoraft factories (both engine and airfrane), and alusinun and aagne- 
sium factories. In addition, other lines of action, such ke the 


wa 
Sy if : 


~~ 
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basbing of submarine bases, might possibly be forced by the necessity 
of aeintalning the security of bases. . 

A“ lea for the Initiatica of Air lorce Soubardaent in the British 
Isles,” also emanating Prom iieadquarters, AAF and dated 20 <arch 1942, 85 
hed selected sone 144 targets within four categories in the following 
oriority: : 

tunitions industry 

Slectrio and water power 

etroleum and fuel 

Rell and water transportation 

AVPl-42, issued 9 September. 1942, cosatituted the aost thorough 
effort made up to that date by U. 6. agencies. It had arrived at the 
following list: 

‘The SAF: fighter factories, bomber factories, and eigine plants 

Sabaarine building yarids 
Transportation system: building sa repair works, marshalling 
yards, and sanale 

Slectrie power 

eS z 

Alueinua | 

aubber 
it was becoming a coamonplace in strategic thinking that deatruction 
S the GAC would be a prerequisite to any systomatic reduction of 
Gereapy's war potential. nd aa the subsmrice menace mounted it was 
becoming clear that souething drastic, involving tenporary diversion 
of strategic bombing forces, would heve to be douse. Theso cocsiderae 
tions in fact dictated the priorities for ighth dir corce operations 
during the fall und winter of 1942. oth the directive under which 
the jmerioan bombers began thelr task end that of 20 Jctober which 
su plemented it, Iieted submarines, aircraft, aad transportation in 


that order,67 sintlerly, ithe Casablanca (irective of 21 Jaauary 1943 


r. sy ping" 
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had listed priority targets in the following order:%8. 

Submarine construction yards 

The airoraft industry 

Transportation 

O41 

It is obvious that the C30 priorities given to target systens 
ome nO nearer to the answer as siven tentatively by events than 
asa the earlier lists, aud)in soae {astences they failed to come as 


close. in other words, thy systematic approach te the problem made 


‘by the COA attained, in an over-all sense, en end result no more | 


satiefactory than that achieved by the efforte of the earlier analysts. 


this fact, however, does not mean. that the attempt to agvly a more 
or less scientific method to the problem of target selection was 
badly conceived, it merely means that oouditions were not entirely 
favorable to « project carried out at that level. Insofar as it 
was possible to solve the problem on the basis of facte, rather than 
of iaponderables, there could be no limit te the valid application 
of a soientific method. and potentially 1¢ was a question of ruth- 
lesely factual investigation. Hut actually there existed in almost 
every instance @ serious shortage of reliable information, end the 
resulting lacunae had to be bridged by intelligent guesswork and the 
clever use of analogies. [In dealing with this mass of inexectitudes 
and approximations the sovial scientist as such finds himself in a 
position of no special advantage over the ailiteary strategist or 

any cther intelligent layman; and an elaborate methodology may oven, 
by virtue of a considerable but unavoidably alsdirected momentuz, 


lead the investigator far;afield. The moral of thia story is obvious 


iE : 
See a 


~_ 
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and has frequently bees drawn. <trategic bombardnent, probably =o 


than any other “strategic undertaxing, requires the «ost coaplete 


‘body of intelligence data possible. rithsut it a atratezio bonbing 


campaifn may succead—the jone in question succeeded notably--but only 
| 


at tho expense of uch inéffective effort. 


The Uperational Plant Organisation of the 30 

AS presented by General Laker, the plen of operations was divided 
into four phases, each warked by an increase in the sise and ospabil- 
ities of the smerinan bowbing force. in. estimating the forse required, 
the authors ef the CBO Plan hei recourse to the experience of the 
bighth Air Force which, by April of 1943, represented a very useful 
body of information. They were not therefore forced, as the authors 
of AiPd-42 bad been, to resort to hizshly theoretical calouletions. 
from the experisnoe of the Yighth in 12 missions against assorted 
targets it was concluded that 100 bombers dispatohed on each success- 
ful wission would effect satisfactory destruction on that part of 
the target area within 1,000 feet of the aiming point when dombing 


from altitudes of 29,000 to 30,000 feet. “ach target was accordingly 


evaluated in teras of the nuaber of circles of 1,000-foot radius in 

which destructive effect had to be produced, and the total aumber of 
sorties required for total destruction was calculated on that basis. 
As for rate of operations, the “ighth Air Foree had averaged six per 
senth over the preceding half year. Xxperience also indicated that | 


at least 800 airoraft must be in the theater to sake possible the 


- @igpatch of 300 on operations, and that 300 planes constituted the 
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minimum necessary for Jeep penetrations in the face of existing 
fighter opposition. 

Sy 20 dune 1943, the (D9 -len recommended, there should be in 
the theater 344 heavy aud 209 .asdium bombers. It would not, however, 
be possible to train such before that date the crews for the force 


of 509 planes required for deep penetrations. Consequently, aissions 


" during the first phase of operations (April to July) would be lim- 


ited to the range of fighter escort or to attacks on objsotives 

not decundiag flights deo) into eneny territory. Targets in this: 
phase would consist maialy of aubsarins yards and not too distent 
aircraft installations. Jnly two systemg callad for song missionas 
an attec-: on ol] instaliations to exploit prior attacks oa youth 
and @ very-long~range attack against tie Schweinfurt ball-~besring 
industry. Guring the next phass, from July to Jctober, the atrength 
in heavy bosbers should raach 1,192 sad objectives wignt ve selected 
within « radius of 400 alles Arcache base ares in ingland. ~ffert 
would be concentrated against vernin fighter assembly ead fizhter 
airoraft factories a4 weli ss airdroués agd repair faciiities. 
rroLably 75 ver cent of the striking force would be uged for this 
purose, the remaining 5 por cant being left to cortinus the attack 
on submarine construction yards. -uring the third phase, fron vcto~ 
ber to January, the Jermac firnter fores would continus to ba attacked 
and tho other sources of German power would be undermined, suring 
this Ghase the uonbing force would uve te be aduyuate to perfora 
ail lie anfor tacke: by Somuary 1944 it ehould number ‘1,746 heavy 


bombers, the final phase, durince the early senths of 1944, srould 


‘ 
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gee the entire boabing forae used to sustain the effect already 
produced and to prepare the way for a coabined operation on the 
Continent. fo accompliah these taskea 2,702 heavy boubers would 
be needed by 31 March 1044, 

The plan made no specific provision for the use of U. 5. medium 


. Sombardment. Sut it clearly indicated that medium bombers would 


be required Zor supplementary attacks against «11 atratezic tarsets 
within their renge. They would be especially useful for attaccing 
German fighter airdromes in order to aid the passage of the heavy 
bombers unt the boabing of the enemy alroreft industry had aade 
Ateelf felt. For these purposes, and for the final phase in support . 
of cross-Chamel operations, an eventual forse of 800 aedium bombers 
should be in the theater by 51 darch 1944. In addition, of course, 
there would. at all times bo a need for an extensive Awerioan fighter 
forse to protect the bombers end to assist in the reduction of Jer 
man fighter strength. 

for the integration of %AP and USAAF operations in the coubined 
offensive the CAO Plan made only & surprisingly informal provision. 
“Fortunately,” it said, the capabilities of the two forces were 
“entirely coapleneatary.” It argued that the most effective results 
from strategic bombing would be obtained by direoting the combined 
day and night efforts of the U. 3. and Eritish bomber forces to all- 
out attacks against targets witch were mutaally aoaplementary, in 
@ canpeign to undermine decisively « limited mmber of aclected 
target systems. The Anericean boabers would thus, in general, bomb 
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specific industrial objectives by day, and the RAF would ordinarily. 
attaor by night the cities associated with these objectives, the 


timing to depend on the tactical situation. 


This plan does act attempt to presorite the major effort of 
the i.A.P, Bomber Command. it simply resognizes the fact 
that when precision targets are bombed by the Eighth Air 
Force in daylight, the effort should be complemented and 
completed by 8.4.7 bombing attacce against the eur 
industrial area at night. Yortunately the industrial areas 
to be attacked are in most cases identioal with the indus- 
trial areas which the British Somber Command has selected 
for masse deatruction anyway. They include JAMBURG, BRiMTH, 
HANOVER, BERLIN, LETMZIG, WILALASHAVEN, S2-WERSAIRL 
ARMRIAVAY7, COLOGNS, STUTTOART, and many other principal 
oities. They also, of course, inolude analler towns whoas 
princioal aignificance 1s coupled with the precision tare 
gets prescribed for the cighth Air forse, 


In the course of its passage through the JCS the plan encountered 


“Little oposition. vihatever discussion took place centered on the 


proposed commitaent of forces. General Arnold advocated that alio- 
cation of U, S$. bombardwent to the conbined offensive should be made 
substantielly as set forth by deneral caker.°? the Navy members, 


_ however, raleed sone objection to making too firm « couniteent in 


view of the acute shivying problea; end they recalled a decision 

of the CCS converning priority of future operations ia which SIGhL., 
together with TORCH and QUSEY, had been bracketed with operations 
in the Southwest. Pacific. | Nevertheless, on 4 Hay the JCS approved 
the CBO Plen as presented by Eaker and recommended Laplementing 1+ 


to the maximum extent practicable, consistent with aircraft produs~ 


tion objectives, available ehioping, and current strategic comnlt- 
wents.92 on 14 May the JCe presented the plan to the Combined 
Chiefs, who were meeting in Vashington in conection with the TSIDONT 
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Conference. In a sexo dated on the preceding day, the JCS had ree- 


ommended, firat, that the (35 be given top priority in build-up and 


ite execution facilitated, and second, that its progress be watched 
continueusly with an eye to determining a date for crose~Channel 
operations.9) | | 
Before the CCS could ascent the plan, inoluding the count tment 
af forces it required, certain stratezio decisions had to be uade 


involving the entirs cours of the turopean Yar, It was tio longer 


a question of approving the concept of a combined beaber offensive. 
That had been settled at Casablance, where that ewapei gn vas ingep~ 
erably linked with the ROUND-UP operations and, since all parties 
still agreed at TRIDSRT that « crose-Channel invasion was @ prereq- 
uisite to defeat of the curopean Axis, the ctubined houber offensive 
remained unquestionably part of Allied strategy. Aather it was a 
question of determining what priority the bomber offensive should 


_ be given asong other major undsrtekinze in the allocation of forces. 
. British and U. 5. strategists had come to the conference with © 


divergent views regarding the best disposition of Allied foroes 
after the eccomplishaent of HUSKY. Tne Amerioan representatives 
argued, xe at Casablanca, in fevor of gathering forces in the U. be 


@s rapidly as possible in preparation for an invasion of sesterna 


Eurepe at the earliest practicable date. The dritish, with equal 
consietency, advocated further Large-seale Campaigns in the dediter- 
ranean on the growa that such operations would, by eliminating 
Italy end seriously dispersing Gernan forces, make XOURD-U? sore 


a 
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eortaia ef success. with the Aner wAONe the Gao Plea, ealling os 


it €44 for a erece-Channe) invasion as neon as the bomber offensive had: 


_ Gempleted ite Pinal phase in apri2 1944, was in perfeet aecerd. The 


british, oa. the other hand, were Seluctant to make tee firm a conal taent 
in that direction for fear it aight "tie eur bands regarding plese in 
other directions,” 

Ab the sane vine the British representatives agreed. that the inten- 


 atty of the bombing campaign world have a material effect on any land 
_ operation, whether fa northweatern Burope or in the Mediterranean area, 


ant that it showld not be reduced except after "erltioal examination, * 
Sir Charles Portal, witheat naiateining that the utacet priority should 
continue to oe aecoried to SIQKLE, expressed desp noncera for the rate 
of that undertaking, the iapertans thing about the am Plan, he saya 


_ thsed, was to be found act so amok bee the *tranentons effeat® it promiued 


on German production and morale, as in the proposed elinination of the 
Garnan fighter forea, whieh, he believed, was growing ee Fapidly that 
every week's delay nade the task of defeating pi mare ertenegtt, BO 
matter where the prinetpal effort wap te be optics, ”* | 

0a 18 Ney, after considerable dieoussion, the 50s ooo the CO 


Hin ap presented.”* dnd the vonference finally decided that the G30 


would, am planked, sulainate in 0 crose-Channel invasion for whieh } 

Hay 1944 vas selected as the target date. Operations in the Hellter- 
Ponsan were to contiet only of sation caloaleted to oliniaate Italy. 

In addition, {¢ wee decited to luunsh vonbing attacks as eeon as pee 
aible from Kediterrancen Yases against sin vheests oil fields. The 
question of pricrity. aneng these specific undertakings for 1943 and 2944 
was hagpliy evelded,. fer, after Daleneing oe veasurees with 


ters. bd 


| regelrensats nore thoroughly then $ ony’ previons neotiag, the sonfer-— 
“gute eonalebed thas ald vere penuibio, asd thet, bweadly speaking, 
aay orotate forane to pnt roe fn lt The 


tn eonpLianee wi0h the eaistoas mate ot 21300, the G/as, RAY, 
in waose hands, ab agent of the Ces, the Aivention of the beater often 
alive rested, Leeued ou 10 Jens 1945 te the Ar Offteer Gonmanding-ta- P 
Chief, Render Conuomd and Fighter Comand and to the Comanding General, 


; Righth sly Force a divestive fo) govern she O46. fhnis papew confirned 


the primary odjeat of ‘ths bombing eaapaign as set forth at Casablanca, 


and Aneoxporated the exsantial elensate of the GRO Flan as alepted at 
aipem, of the nesestary sourdination Detween the tve forese Lavelved, 
re ves stated; "While the ferean of its Seiden Bomber Gommaad. wilt 
Ve unplayed in ancendanse with their sain ain ta the general diserguai- 


sation of Dornan indastry their jsetien wild be dastgned as fas as 
practlesble to ve eoaplensntary ite the operations of the tignta adr 
Forge." tne dritish Fighter Command would, “consistent with the seode 


af the alr defence af the Ualted Kingdon" (whieh, Wy the vay, hed been 

Left entirely up te the Rat), be eaplayed te further the denver often 
pive. the Aneriean fighber forees weed, aise ‘be emplayed in the farther- 
anes ef the bomder effensive ia accordance with the instrustions of the : 


Command ing General, Bighth air Heres and in cooperation with ferece af 


Fighter Command. the allecation of targets wad “the stieotive eo-ordine- 
: Bion af the foreve jnvelved® wer to bs insured w ‘frequent eonsultation 
Vetveen the Comaaadere eunserned, ts . | | 
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This matter of coordination was of oruciai Laportence. ko matter 
how well the over-all plan had been concvived, the C0, to ve/truly 
conbined effort, required constant and often detailed cooperation 
dvetween the two forces. At: Casablanca it had been generally aseuned 
thet the Chier of fir Staff, RAP would superviss the combined 
offensive as ageat for the CCS, but no specific machinery had been 
set up by whioh the two forces could coordinate thelr plans. In 
this respect the CHU vlan added sothing to the Casablanca disous~ | 
giona, “mn receiving the C20 Plan, General Arnold wrote to Sir. 
Charles Sortal urging the oreation of “sonewhat moro formalized 
machinery for clesest possible co-ordination, or rather, integration, 
of the two bomber efforts.” Yor, he added, “the increasing comslex- 
ity of their operations would appear to ae as soon to be beyond the 
capabilities of the commanders, in parson, to coordinate.” He 
accordingly suggested that a permanent sonuittes be established for 
this surpose, to operate within the limite of the Casablanca deci- 


sicns.?? 


Under separate directive of 10 June 19435, a combined operational 
planing committee wae set up. chat body was to consist of repre- 
sentatives from the RAF Bonber and Fighter Commands, “ighth Air 
Force, VIII Somber Command, jand VIII Fighter Commend. An Air 
winistry resresentative fron the ©1 rectorate of Somber Operations 
would be avallable “to be ce-onted as unecessary for purposes of 
Liaison with the Air Staff." It wae made clear that the counittes 
waa to be concerned with coordination and with the tactical plans 
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for apeoific combined operations, whieh should be prepared well in 


‘wivance of requirements, and with critical exemination of the tacti~ 


cal exeoution of these plans. it was in no way responsible for the 
eonduot of operations, which remained the responsibility of the Com 
wanders concerned. 7% | | 

Uespite aueh arrangeamts ae these, a weakness resained in the 
organization of the 280. ‘the C80 Plan and the directive of 10 June 
1945 both purposely avoided sownitting the 2AF to a rigid adherence 
to the garticular objectives they set forth. The action of the 
Righth Air Perse, for which these target syatens appear to have been 
primarily devised, would “as far as practicable” be eomplenented by 
thet of the RAF Somber Comaand. It was “fortunate” that tie objuc~ 
tives of the two forces would for the soat part coincide, but it was 
also fortuitous: auch coincidence of effort was not explicitly made 
@ necessary part of the plas, however auch the authors may Aave ocon- 
sidered it essential for practical purposes. The Sritish and Aueri« 
ean forces were etill engaged in boabing the enemy according to widely 
divergent operational theories; and, insofar aa the WA? hoped to bring 


about the general disorganization of Serman sconomy by attacking civi- 


lian morale as a primary objective, ite strategic doctrine dif‘ered 


radically from that upon which the C39 Plan had been erected. it 
was prokebly inevitable, therefore, that the two forces would continue 
to operate along lines not so, nearly verallel as had originally been 
intended. The coubined bombing effort did not in fact achieve close 
integration until late in the canpsign, when the weight of the Aseri- 
een attack had made the distinction between pim-point and area 
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bombing a shadowy one, and when the importance of enemy of] and 
transportation had become ac apparent as to leave little doubt 


regarding the primary objectives. Meanwhile the participants 


labored at times under a sense of frustration originating in the. 


largely unresolved dichotomy that continued to characterize the 
boaber offensive. 
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